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CIIAPTETt I. 


nirSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Gaya, wliich forms the most soutlierly poiTion Oesebai, 
of the Patna Division, is situated hetw'een 24^ 17' and 2'f 19' 
noith latitude and 84 0' and Sd" d' east longitude. It extends ijonnJur- 
over 4,712 sqtiare miles, and is hounded on the north by the Patna ifs 
district, on the east by ilonghyr and Ilazaribagh, on the south by 
the latter district and Palamau, and on the west by Shahabad, 
from wliioh it is separated b}' the river Son. The cliief town is 
Gaya, situated in 24“^ 49' N. and 8-^' 1' E., which is also the 
administrative head-quarters. 

The district includes the gre.ater pari of what was kno^^•n as the’ Origin of 
district of Bihar until the year 180-7, the tract to the south forming 
part of the district of Eamgarh. When the Bihar subdivision 
was transfeiTed to the Patna district in that year, it was felt that 
it was iuappropri.ate th.at the district should be called Bihar any 
longer, and it was given the designation of Gaya from the name 
of its cliief town. According to the Bhagavata Puraua, Gaya was 
the name of a king who dwelt in the town in tlie Treta-Yuga or 
silver age ; but the more generally accepted legend is that contained 
in the Vayu Purana, according to which Gay:l was the name of an 
Asura or demon of giant size, who by long and austere penance and 
devotion became so pure and holy that all who saw or touched 
him were admitted into heaven. Yama, the lord of hell, jealous 
of this intrusion on his prerogative, appealed to the gods, plead- 
ing that his post was becoming a sinecure. The gods conferred 
in council, and then risited Gaj'a, and pemuaded the demon to 
grant his body as a place of sacrifice. To this Gaya assented, 
and lay down with his head resting where the old city of Gaya 
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now is. Tama then placed a sacred rock (Dharmasila) on his 
head, but this was not sufficient to keep the monster quiet, and 
Brahma sought Vislinu’s aid. Then Vishnu in various forms, as 
well as many other gods, sat upon the demon to render him 
motionless, but to no effect. At length Vishnu plied his mighty 
mace, and quieted the monster for ever, but not until Gaya had 
obtained a pi’omise that the ground covered by his body, some 
10 miles in extent, shoidd be the holiest spot on earth; that the 
gods should rest there, the locality being known as the Gaya- 
Kshetra; and that the ancestors of all who offered funeral 
ceremonies there should be translated straight to heaven. 

Gaya is bounded on the south and south-east bj' the high 
lands of the Chota Nagpur plateau, from wdiich numerous spurn 
project into it. Thence a wide alluvial plain stretches away to the 
north, broken here and there bv groups and low ranges of liills nr 
^isolated peaks springing abruptly from the level country at their 
feet. These gi’adually disappear the further north one goes, and 
the Jahanabad subdivision is almost entirely a level plain. The 
whole of this tract is seamed by a number of rivers, which debouch 
from the southern hills and flow, in more or less parallel courses, 
towards the Ganges, During the rains they are subject to violent 
floods ; and as the general slope of the country northwards is conr- 
paratively rapid, they flow' swiftly when in flood, but in the dry 
season they dwindle into trickling streams or lines of pools in the 
midst of long expanses of sand. 

The district is accordingly divided into two distinct divisions 
with different physical features. To the south is a region of 
broken undulating country merging into long ranges of hills, with 
a wide belt of brushwood jungle at their base. Much of tliis 
tract is high and barren, and incapable of cultivation ; it is 
unprotected by irrigation ; the soil yields poor and precarious 
crops, and the population is sparse. The greater part of the 
district, however, consists of the flat alluvial plain mentioned aboA-e. 
which comprises the whole of the Jahanabad subdivision and the 
northern portion of the head-quarters, Aurangabad and Nawada 
subdivisions. This tract is protected from drought by a w'onderful 
system of indigenous irrigation ; it is comparatively densely popu- 
lated ; and, compared with the southern part of the district, it is 
a region of great fertility. The whole history of Gaya has been 
determined by the widely different characteristics of these tw'o 
divisions. The northern portion, which is highly cultivated and 
extensively irrigated, was in very early times a civib’zed country 
and the home of Aryan races; it was part of Magadha, the 
nucleus of the first great empire in Inffia and the centre of 
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Buddhism for many centuries ; and in later years it was the arena 
of the conflicts of contending armies. The south was long the 
shelter of aboriginal tribes, and did not yield to the advance of 
civilization till a late period in the history of the district ; it was 
untouched by Buddhism ; it is still thinly peopled, and many of 
its hill and jungle fastnesses are even now untilled. 

The whole of the southern edge of the district is cut up by a Hut 
number of ridges and spurs projecting from the plateau of Chota system. 
Nagpm-, which in a few places attain an altitude of nearly 1,800 
feet above sea-level. Bejmnd these again semi-isolated ranges, 
outliers from the flanks of the plateau, stand out from the plains, 
and still further north separate lidges and wholly isolated rocky 
hills crop up here and there. The most remarkable of these long 
low outlying ranges is the Ganj^, Bhindas and Jethian range, 
which extends from near Bodh-Gaya north-eastwards for a 
distance of 40 miles nuth only two breaks, and rises at the Handia 
Hill to a height of 1,472 feet. The other ranges seldom exceed 
1,000 feet, and few of the isolated peaks are of any great height, 
the highest being the Maher Hill, which rises to a height of 
1,612 feet. In the southern range, however, the hills attain a 
gi'eater altitude, the Durvasarhi and Mahabar Hills in the south 
of the Nawada subdivision being respectively 2,202 and 1,832 
feet above sea-level : the former is the highest hill in the district. 

Of the other hills, the most noticeable are the Barabai’ Hills, Ipng 
partly in the head-quarters and partly in the Jahanabad sub- 
division ; the Hasra, Pahra and Chirki Hills, the Brahmajuni Hill,’ 
which rises some 400 feet above Gaya town, the precipitous peak 
of Kauwadol, and Lohabar Hill (1,799 feet) in the head-quarters 
subdivision ; the Powai, Dugul and Pachar Hills in the Auran- 
gabad subdivision ; and Sringirikh in the Nawada subdivision. 

The appearance of the different hills furnishes some striking 
contrasts. The hills on the south present the aspect of a series of a 
gentle undulations and spurs gradually rising up into the plateau 
of Chota Nagpur behind. They are completely covered with a 
soft clothing of vegetation, chiefly of sal {Shorea robitda), keinl 
{Diospi/ros melanoxylon) , and other trees. On the hills scattered 
over the remainder of the district, the vegetation has gradually been 
cut down or lost owing to the erosion of the clay, and the rocks 
and the boulders are in many cases left completely bare. The 
effect is almost equally picturesque, as the hills stand out in rugged 
bareness. They are strangely different in colour and form. Some, 
like the Barabar Hills, are composed of giant black boulders piled 
one above the other, leaving great caverns beneath ; others, like 
Maher, are of red rock, much weathered, with rounded sides and 
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now is. Tama then placed a sacred rock (Dhannasila) on his 
liead, but this was not sufficient to keep the monster quiet, and 
Brahma sought Vishnu’s aid. Then Vishnu in various forms, as 
well as many other gods, sat upon the demon to render him 
motiouless, but to no effect. At length Vishnu plied his mighty 
mace, and quieted the monster for ever, but not until GayS had 
obtained a promise that the ground covered by liis body, some 
1 0 miles in extent, sliould be the holiest si)ot on earth ; tliat tlie 
gods should rest there, the locality being known as the Gava- 
Kshetra ; and that the ancestors of all ■who offered funeral 
ceremonies there should be translated straight to heaven. 

Gaya is bounded on the 6f)uth and south-east bj' the high 
lands of the Chota Nagpur plateau, from which numerous spin’s 
project into it. Thence a ■wide allu'vial plain stretches away to the 
north, broken here and there bv groups and low ranges of liills or 
^isolated peaks springing abruptly from the level country at their 
feet. These gradually disappear the fmiher north one goes, and 
the Jahanabad subdivision is almost entirely a level plain. The 
whole of this tract is seamed by a number of rivers, which debouch 
from the southern hills and flow, in more or less parallel coui’ses, 
towards the Ganges. During the rains they are subject to violent 
floods ; and as the general slope of the country nortliwards is com- 
paratively rapid, they flow swiftly when in flood, but in the dry 
season they dwindle into trickling streams or lines of pools in the 
midst of long expanses of sand. 

The district is accordingly divided into two distinct divisions 
■with different physical features. To the south is a region of 
broken undulating country merging into long ranges of hills, ■with 
a wide belt of brushwood jungle at their base. Much of this 
tract is high and barren, and incapable of cultivation ; it is 
unprotected by irrigation ; the soil yields poor and precarious 
crops, and the population is sparse. The greater part of the 
district, however, consists of the flat allu^vial plain mentioned aboA’e. 
which comprises the whole of the Jahanabad subdivision and the 
northern portion of the head-quarters. Aurangabad and Nawada 
Bubdi^visions. This tract is protected from drought by a wonderful 
system of indigenous irrigation ; it is comparatively densely popu- 
lated ; and, compared ■with the southern part of the district, it is 
a region of great fertility. The whole history of Gaya has been 
determined by the ■widely different characteristics of these two 
di^visions. The northern portion, which is highly cultivated and 
extensively irrigated, was in very early times a civflized country 
and the home of Aryan races; it was part of Magadha, the 
nucleus of the first great empire in Inffia and the centre of 
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Buddhism for many centuries ; and in later years it was the arena 
of the conflicts of contending armies. The south was long the 
shelter of aboriginal tribes, and did not yield to the advance of 
civilization till a late period in the history of the district ; it was 
untouched by Buddhism ; it is still thinly peopled, and many of 
its hill and jungle fastnesses are even now unfilled. 

The whole of the southern edge of the district is cut up by a hilt. 
number of ridges and spurs projecting from the \'lateau of Chota 
Nagpur, which in a few places attain an altitude of nearly 1,800 
feet above sea-level. Be3mnd these again semi-isolated ranges, 
outliers from the flanks of the plateau, stand out from the plains, 
and still further north separate ridges and whollj- isolated rockj^ 
hills crop up here and there. The most remaikable of these long 
low outlying ranges is the Gian j as, Bhindas and Jethian range, 
which extends from near Bodh-Gaj’-a north-eastwards for a 
distance of 40 miles nuth onl^' two breaks, and rises at the Handia 
Hill to a height of 1,472 feet. The other ranges seldom exceed 
1,000 feet, and few of the isolated peaks are of any great height, 
the highest being the Maher Hill, which rises to a height of 
1,612 feet. In the southern range, however, the hills attain a 
greater altitude, the Durvasarhi and Mahabar Hills in the south 
of the Nawada subdivision being respectively 2,202 and 1,832 
feet above sea-level : the former is the highest liill in the district. 

Of the other hills, the most noticeable are the Barabar Hills, Iving 
partly in the head-quarters and partly in the Jalianabad sub- 
division ; the Hasra, Pahra and Chirk} Hills, the Brahmajuni Hill,’ 
which rises some 400 feet above Oajm town, the precipitous peak 
of Kauwadol, and Lohabar Hill (1,799 feet) in the head-quarters 
subdivision ; the Powai, Dugul and Pachar Hills in the Auran- 
gabad subdivision ; and Sringirikh in the Nawada subdirision. 

The appearance of the different hills furnishes some striking 
contrasts. The hills on the south present the aspect of a series of a 
gentle undulations and spurs gradually rising up into the plateau 
of Chota Nagpur behind. They are completely covered with a 
soft clothing of vegetation, chiefly of sal [Shorea rohustn), kend 
{Diospyros tnelanoxylon), other trees. On the hills scattered 
over the remainder of the district, the vegetation has graduall}' been 
cut down or lost omng to the erosion of the clay, and the rocks 
and the boulders are in many cases left oompletelj^ bare. The 
effect is almost equally picturesque, as the hills stand out in nigged 
bareness. They are strangely different in colour and form. Some, 
like the Barabar Hills, are composed of giant black boulders piled 
one above the other, leaving great caverns beneath ; others, like 
Maher, are of red rock, much weathered, with rounded sides and 
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easy slopes ; and others again, like the Jethian range, hare steep 
rocky sides mounting to a knife-like ridge at the summit. 

The view from the Brahmajuni Hill at Giaya presents a striking 
picture of a lowland country dotted with hills. On a clear day in 
the rains the eye travels p.ast tlie nigged ravines and rocks over- 
looking Gaya to a country green with crops and groves of palm- 
trees, vith hills rising on all sides from the level plain. To the 
north the temple-crowned liill of Ramsila stands out - in the near 
foreground, overlooking the watem of the Phalgu, and beyond 
it is the high crag of Pretsila ; in the distance tlie outline of 
the Earabar Hills can he seen, and close hy them the solitary peak 
of Kauwadol. To the south-east is a long range of red rock 
stretching away to the north-east and sinking to the plain near 
Bodh Gaya, the shrine at which can be seen rising above the 
surrounding palm-trees ; while Maher looms large in the further 
distance. To the west the landscape shows the imposing contours 
of the Pahra Hill, and beyond it one detached hill succeeding 
another ; and to the south a long wall of hills bounds the horizon 
so far as the eye can see. 

Among these hills are several picturesque waterfalls, the most 
beautiful of which are the falls of the Mohana and the waterfall 
at Kakolat in the long ridge ninning from east to west 10 miles 
south of Nawada. The falls of the Mohana are just beyond the 
border of the district, but can easily be reached from Kahudag ; 
the first at Tamasin are situated at the head of a deep valley, 
where the river plunges abruptly down a high steep face of black 
rock into a shady pool below, and then dashes down a gloomy 
gorge of strangely contorted rock ; the lower falls at Hariakhal 
present a scene of more placid beauty, as here the river, issuing 
through a picturesque glen, glides down a sloping slide of red rock 
into a still, large pool surrounded by high wooded banks. At 
Kakolat a hill torrent tumbles down a long series of cascades, 
buried in thick woods and extending far up the side of the hill 
tni it makes a final leap over a precipice some 90 feet high near 
the foot of the crag, and then hurries down over a rock-strewn bed 
to the plains below. 

With a few exceptions, the rivers of Gaya are hill streams, 
taking their rise in the highlands of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and flowing across the district from south to north in more or less 
parallel courses. To the west is the Son, forming the boundary 
of the district, and then come the Punpun, Adri, Madar, Dhawa, 
Morhor, Jamuna, Phalgu, Paimar, Dhadhar, Tilaiya, Dhaniiiji 
and SakrL The only rivers which reach the Ganges are the Son 
and the Punpun, the latter of which, after leaving Gaya, passes 
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through the district of Patna and falls into the Ganges a few 
miles below Patna city. The others are mostly used up in the 
network of pains or artificial water-channels used for purposes 
of irrigation, expending themselves before joining the Ganges, 
or mingling in a huge jhil in the Barh subdivision of the Patna 
district. The Puupun, Dhawa, Jamima, and Paimar rise below 
the hills and have deep clayey beds, but most of the others hai'e 
beds of pure sand and low sloping banks, though in the hilly 
portion of their course their beds are rocky and their banks are 
steep and abrupt. Torrents during the rains, they carry down 
with them quantities of gravel and fine sand which they deposit 
lower down; and their beds being thus raised, they are well 
adapted for irrigation. This system of imgation is perpetually 
modifying their courses, and the result is that many of the 
channels given in Pennell’s map of Bengal in the 18th centimy 
cannot now be traced. The sudden rise and fall of these 
rivers is remarkable. After heavy rain in the hills, they become 
swollen torrents, but they fall as rapidly as they rise and become 
fordable again within a few hours. Their beds are so sandy 
and the current is so rapid that within a few’ months, sometimes 
within a few weeks, after the cessation of the rains, they are 
almost dry, and for the rest of the year they are reduced to tiny 
rivulets winding in tortuous courses over wide sandy beds. The 
most turbulent of these rivers is the Sakri, but they are all liable 
to yiolent floods, and in spite of their great breadth occasionally 
overflow their banks. A short account of the most important of 
these rivers is given below. 

The principal river is the Sou, w’hich rises, near the sources of ihe 
the Narbada and Mahanadi, on the elevated plateau of Central 
India. After a course of 325 miles through a high rocky tract, 
it debouches upon the Gangetic valley opposite Akbarpur in 
Shahabad. It then runs a straight course of 100 miles through 
the plains of South Bihar, and finally joins the Gauges 10 miles 
north of Maner betw'een Aivah and Diuapore. The Sou nowhere 
enters the district, but bounds its whole length to the west. It 
first touches ou Gaya opposite Akbarpur about 400 feet above 
the sea, and then running south, passes Barun, Dafidnagar and 
Arwal, and after that leaves the district. At Banin it is crossed 
by the massive masonry dam which supplies a head for the Sou 
Canals, and by the great bridge over w'hich runs the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya section of the East Indian Eailway. 

During this poriion of its course it attains a great width,' which 
generally exceeds 2 miles and in places amounts to 3 miles ; and 
another peculiarity of these lower reaches is the height of the 
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eastern bank, where the strong westerly winds which prevail 
during the hot w'eather heap up the sand from the river-bed to a 
height of 12 or 14 feet above the level of the country, covering 
the bank with sandy barren dunes, and forming a natural 
embankment for many miles. But the most noticeable features 
of its course thi'ongh the plains are its meagre stream of water 
at ordinary times as compared with the enormous breadth of the 
river-bed, its vast size, and its paroxysmal \iolence at jieriods of 
flood. Seen in the dry season, about April or May, the bed 
presents a Avide stretch of drifting sand with an insignificant 
stream of water, barely 100 yards wide, meandering from bank 
to bank, and fordable in most places. But in the rainy season, 
and specially after a stom has burst on the plateau of Central 
India, the river presents an extraordinary contrast. It drains a 
hill area of 21,300 square miles, i.e., a tract more than four times 
as extensive as the district of Gaya ; the entire rainfall of this 
enormous catchment basin requires to find an outlet by this 
channel ; and after heavy rain the river rises with iueredible 
rapidity. The channel frequently i>roves imable to carry off the 
total flood discharge, amounting to 830,000 cubic feet per second, 
and the flood waters rush down so -violently as to spill over its 
broad bed, and occasionally cause disastrous inundations in the 
low-lying plains on either side. These heavy floods are however 
of short duration, hardly ever lasting more than four days, after 
which the river rapidly sinks to its usual level. , 

The Son receives no tributaries of any importance from the 
point where it enters the district up to Barun, where its waters are 
distributed east to the Gaya and Patna districts, and w^est to 
Shahftbad through the great irrigation system of the Son Canals ; 
and between Barun and its junction with the Ganges, the drain- 
age sets away from it, so that no stream can join it north of 
that place. Its bed consists almost entuely of sand ; but in a few 
parts clay is found and cidtivated, and nodular limestone is also 
obtained in several places. Below the junction of the Koel a 
species of small pebbles or agates is found, many of which are 
ornamental and take a good polish; most of them consist of silica, 
both opaque and diaphanous, of a reddish or dark green tinge. In 
the Ain-i-^ikbari the Son is said to have the power of petrifying 
substances throwm into it, and to contain many sdligram stones. 

During the dry season there are many fords, but ferry boats 
generally ply for eight months in the year-. The fall of the river- 
bed below Akbarpur varies only from 1‘76 to 2’80 feet a mile, but 
at several places above Barun rocks and rapids effectually stop 
river tra£Bc. In its lower reaches also navigation is intermittent 
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and ol; little commercial importance. In the rainy season native 
boats of large tonnage occasionally {iroceed for a short distance 
up-stream under favourable circumstances of wind and flood ; but 
navigation is rendered dangerous by the extraordinary violence 
of the 'floods, and during the rest of the year is impossible for any 
but small boats owing to the small depth of water. The principal 
tratfio is in bamboos and timber. The former are floated down, 
bound into rafts consisting of 10,000 or more lashed together— a 
tedious process in the dry weather, as they are constantly ground- 
ing, and the many mudings of the stream render their progress 
extremely slow. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably iden- 
tical mth the Erannoboas, which is mentioned by Megasthenes as 
“ the third river in all India and inferior to none but the Indus 
and Ganges, into the latter of which it discharges its waters.” 
Erannoboas appears a manifest comiption of the Sanskrit Hi ran y- 
ubahn or golden-armed, a name formerly given to the river and 
apparently derived, like the name Son (the river of gold), from the 
golden colour of the sand it brings down in flood. It foi’merly 
flowed far to the east and joined the Ganges near Fatwa in Patna 
district; and the ancient town of Palibothra or Pataliputra 
(corresponding to the modern Patna) was situated at its confluence 
with the Ganges. 

The old course* of the river may still be traced across the 
district in a sandy depression forming a series oijhik in the rainy 
season. From Daiidnagar it swept round to the north-east as far 
as Sonbhadr on the river Piinpun. From this place it followed 
the present com'se of the Piinpun, being joined by the Morhar 
about 4 miles to the west of Jahanabad, and then flowed to the 
north, finally joining the Ganges at Fatwa. It has gradually 
receded westwards, and made fresh channels for itself. In some 
old documents of the Delhi Empire, Nadi, a rillage in the Arwal 
thana on the edge of one of these channels, which is now 10 
miles from the river, is described as Nadi on the bank of the Son ; 
and traces of old courses were noticed by the officers engaged in 
the construction of the Patna-Gaya canal, one of which was 
used in laying out its line. Old river-beds have also been found 
between Bahkipore and Dinapore, and Mr. Twining, who was 
Collector of Shahabad in 1801 — 04, mentions that in his time the 
river broke through the eastern bank in high flood and, flowing 
along what was recognized as its old channel, inundated the 
cantonment of Dinapore. 

* For a more detailed account oE the old course of the Sou, see Reports Arch. 
Surv. India, toI. viii, pp. 6 — 9. 
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To the east of the Son the next iiver is the Punpun, which 
rises in the extreme south of the district, and flows towards the 
Ganges in a north-easterly course, more or less parallel to that of 
Son. It is the only river running through the district which 
retains water thi'oughout the 3'ear, and even in the dry season 
there is always some stream. Its water is extensively used by the 
adjacent villages for iirigation. and it is dammed at several places 
for this pui-jmse, the piineipal lamlU or dam being at Kusreh in the 
Jahanabad subdirision, wliere it gives a head of water suflicient 
to irrigate a number of villages on its western bank. 

The Punpun receives many small feeders on its right bank, 
of which the Dha^\'a, Batane and Madar are the chief. These 
streams dry up during the hot weather ; and even when full, the 
greater pari of their water never reaches the Punpun, being dis- 
persed over the Helds by ariificial channels. Other tributaries of 
the Punpun do not join it in tliis district. The principal of these 
is the Morhar, which, coming from tlie south, flows northwards 
past the town of Sherghati, Avhere the Grand Tnink Koad is carried 
over it on hvo fine bridges spanning the two anns into Avhich it 
here dirides. After passing Tekari it bifurcates ; one branch taking 
a northerly direction to the district of Patna, wliile the easternmost, 
called the Dardha, flows by Jahanabad, and during the rainy 
season floods a large tract of country round that place. Some 
high land to the north forces the excess of water to di.sj)erse itself 
over this part of the district, and it only reaches the Piyipun 
during liigh flood. The next stream, the Jamuna, flows from 
the south, between Gaya and Tekari ; then turns east, passing the 
Patna-Gaya Road at Makhdumpur, and flows on beyond Tehta, 
when it twists back and joins the Dardha at Jahanabad. 

The Piinptin is a sacred river, ajid it is the duty of the pilgrim 
to Gaya to shave his head on its bank and bathe in its waters on 
his way to the holy city. 

The Phalgu, floAving north and .south, intersects the cbstrict. 
It is formed by the junction, some 2 miles beloAV Boilh Gaya, of the 
Nilajan and the Mohana — Iaao lai-ge hill streams, each of AA'hich 
is over 300 yards Avide. The united stream Agaa's on to the north 
past the town of Gaya, Avhere it attains a breadth of over 900 
yards. The Phalgu here impinges on a high rocky bank, on the 
steep sides of which are many (jhdl^ loading duAvn to the river-bed, 
Avhile high aboA'e are the \ishnupad temple, A\'ith many minor 
shrines, and the houses of the GayaAvals. It then runs in a north- 
easterly direction for about 17 miles, and opposite the Barabar 
Ilills it again takes the name of Mohana, and dlA'ides into two 
branches, Avhioh eventually flow into a branch of the Punpun, 
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The Phalgu, like the confluent streams of the Mohana and 
Nilajan, is subject to high floods; but of all three rivers the 
Mohana is perhaps the most turbulent. The stone causeway by 
which it is crossed at Dohhi, which itself replaced a bridge 
destroyed during a heavy flood, has several times been wrecked ; 
and further north the river has frequently overflowed its banks. 
When in high flood the Phalgu reaches up to the flooring of 
the wooden bridge at Gaya, and traflic has occasionally to be 
suspended; but at other seasons of the year it is nearly dry, and 
dwindles to an insignificant stream wandering thi’ough a wide 
expanse of sand dotted here and there with stagnant pools. A 
great part of the water is however diverted for the purpose of 
iirigation, and is distributed among the fields by a series of irriga- 
tion channels, the most important of Vrdiich is the Jamuiima jjain, 
opposite the Barabar Hills, which has converted the whole of the 
Jamuama Mahal into rich paddy-fields. 

The portion of its course flowing by Gaya is sacred to the 
Hindus; it is the fiist holy site visited by the pilgrim, and hero 
his first offeiings must be made for the souls of his ancestors. 
According to the Gaya Mahatmya, the I'halgu is the embodiment 
of Vishnu himself- One tradition states that it formerly flowed 
with milk, and another states that Sita offered pinda on its banks 
to Basaratha, the father of Kama. The story nins that tlie spirit of 
Dasaratha,* warned to make haste ere the’ gates of heaven were 
closed, appeared to Sita in the absence of llama and begged her to 
offer on his behalf. Having no rice, she made a^ji/uO of 
sand; and in order to justify her doing this instead of llama, she 
invoked the Phalgu, a Brahman, a tukl plant and a banyan-tree 
as witnesses that the rite had been duly performed. The banyau- 
tree alone was true to the trust ; and as a punishment for its 
faithlessness, the Phalgu river was cursed and doomed to flow in a 
desert of arid sand. 

To the east of the Phalgu tho district is drained by a number 
of parallel rivers, of which the largest are the Ifhadhar, Tilaiya, 
Dhanarji, Khuri and Sakri. These five ri^■crs have all broad 
sandy beds, the ■width of the four first named, where they are 
(Tossed by the Gaya-Xawada Hoad, being 4~d, UNT and 

940 feet z’especti^•ely. They are extensively used for iirigation, 
and all unite, under the name of I’auchana, near Giriak iu the 
Bihar subdivision. 

The greater part of the ilistrict is occupied by the Gangetic 
alluvium, but older rocks rise alxjve its level, chiefly in the south 

♦ The account of the tlcology of Uaya «as bUjijilied hy Mr. E. t'reileuhuij;, 
Deputy Superinteiidcut, Geological t^urvoy of fiulia. 
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and ea&t. 1 hese rocks are composed for the most part of a foliated 
gneiss, consisting of a great variety of crystalline rocks forming 
paiudel bands and known in the geological nomenclature of India 
as the Bengal gneiss, a subdivision of the Archaean system which 
contains the oldest I'ocks of the eailh’s crust. Scattered at interv'als 
amidst the Bengal gneiss, there are in the east of the district several 
outcrops of another very ancient series, resembling that described 
in Southern India under the name of Dharwar schists, and consti- 
tuting another subdirisiou of the Ai-chcean system. Owing to the 
predominance of massive beds of quartzite, these beds stand out as 
abrupt ridges, the principal being the long range stretching fronr 
rrear Bodlr Gaya to Eajgir and the hills in the soirth-east of the 
district. Not only are these rocks everywhere altered by ‘ regional 
inetairrorqihism.’ caused by the great juessnre’that has throwur them 
into close-set synclinal and anticlinal folds as expressed by the 
elongated shape of the ridges and high dips of the str-ata with the 
indircemeut of slaty cleavage, birt they have further beerr affected 
to a great extent by ‘ contact metamorphism ’ from the intrusioir of 
great masses of granite and innumerable veirrs of coarse granitic 
pegmatite, by w'hieh the slates have been fruiher transfonned 
into crystidline schists. In its more massive form the granite is 
relatively fine-grained and very homogeueorrs. and it weathers 
into great rounded hunuu<x-ks that have srrggested the name of 
“ dome-gneiss” by which it is sometimes known, thou^ the term 
“ dome-granite ” would be more -appropriate. Birt it is the 
narrow sheets of the same iutrarsive groitp, where they cirt across 
the metamorphosed schists as excessively coarse granitic j»egniatites, 
that are of most practical imporiance on accorrnt of the nrica 
which they contain, the south-east comer of the district being 
situated in the middle of the rich rrrica-bearing belt of Bengal. 
The Eajgir Hdls consisting of slaty schists and quarizites are 
less metamorphosed, but contact effects ar-e well seen in the Maher 
hill, and in the detached spirrs fornring the soirth-western contin- 
uation of the Eajgir range near Gaya, where idols and irtensils 
are extensively w-roirght fronr the soft serpentinous rock of the 
converted schists. 

The Talcher rocks, which constitute the basement beds of the 
coal-bearing Gondwana series, are seen at the small viEage of 
Gangti, 20 miles soirth-west by w'est of Sherghati, and 4 miles 
west by south of Imamganj, in the bed of the Morhar river, where 
they occupy a small outcrop entirely surrounded by alluvium. 
This outcrop is of great interest as indicating the possibility of 
coal-measures existing beneath the alluvial formation in this part 
of the Gangetic plain. 
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Tlie alluvial country which forms the greater portion of the 
district presents in its botanical features a great contrast to the 
hiUy tracts to the south. In the former sugarcane, poppy, rice and 
a great variety of other food-crops are extensively grovoi ; the area 
under eidth'ation is hare or dotted over with clumps of bamboos 
and mango orchards ; while the villages are frecpiently surrounded 
by groves of palmyra {Borassus JiabelUfonnis) and date-palm 
{Phcenix sylcestrU). Numerous more isolated examples of Tama- 
rindus, Odim, Sapiiidus and Jlor'mya also occur, associated with 
which one frequently finds in ■village shrubberies Glycosmis, 
Clerodendron, Solanuin, Jatropha, Trema, Streblus and similar 
semi-spontaneous and more or less useful species. In the rice- 
fields which cover the low-lying lands, the usual weeds of such 
localities are found, such as Aimiiannia, Ufriciilarin, Hyyrojjhila 
and Sesbaiiia. Elsewhere a diy scrub jungle is sometimes met 
■with, of which the principal species are euphorbit^ceous shi’ubs, 
htiteii and other leguminous trees, and various examples of 
Ficus, Schlciclwra, Wendlundia and Gnxelim. The grasses clothing 
the diier parts are generally of a coarse character, such as 
Andropoijon coutortus, nckuhtus, unnulatm, foveolatus and perfmus, 
Aristida Adscenscionis, Tragus racemosus, Iseikma laxam, vaiious 
Anthistrice, and sabai grass {Ischoemum angustifolium). Throughout 
this tract thq mango {Mangifera indka), pipal {Ficus reliyiosa), 
and banyan {Ficus indie a) are common, the other principal trees 
being the bel {Aegle Mannelos), nitn [Melia Azadirachta), siris 
{Mimosa Sirissa), sisu {Dalbergia Sissoo), jack-fiaiit tree) Artocarpus 
integrifoha) and red-cotton tree {Bombax malabaricuin). 

In .the hills a different class of vegetation is met with. The 
solitary peaks and ranges, which break the surface of the level 
plain in the heart of the district, have been almost entirely denuded, 
but they are still clothed to some extent with low thorny scrub- 
wood and masses of cactus, which make the ascent by any but fre- 
quented paths a tedious process. On some of the hills, such as the 
Barabar Hills, there are a number of flowering shrubs and creepers,, 
and after the rains the rocks are covered ■with graceful festoons of 
spiraea. Further south the cultivation is less extensive, the groves 
of palms near the \'illages are larger, and the bush jungle is more 
plentiful ; it becomes a long belt of brushwood under the bills, 
stretching away from east to west, and studded in places with a 
number of stately trees, sole survivors of a former forest, which 
give it a park-like appeiuance. It rapidly passes into a submon- 
tane forest, extending up the slopes that lead to the edge of the 
table-land of Chota Nagpur, and resembling in many of its 
features the forest clothing the foot-hills of the Himalay as, This 
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forest consists of stunted trees of no great height or girth, and it 
jnelds no timber of any size. But it is the main source from 
which the fuel-supply of the district is derived, and it is also rich 
in jungle products, from which the denizens of the jirngle obtain a 
livelihood. The ki iid (U-o^pyros mehimxylon') yields the ebony of 
commerce ; lac is obtained from the palai {Bidea frondom ) ; fumr 
silkworms feed on the dgajt-tree {Terminalia tomentom) ; and the 
long coarse mha 'i grass is made into a strong twine. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most useful of all the trees which clothe the hills and the 
undulating slopes at their base is the niahud [Bnssia luti/olia) 
which jields food, wine, oil and timber, and affords the lower 
classes a ready means of subsist^ce in times of dearth. From 
the flowers the common corrntry spirit is distilled, and whether 
fresh or dried they furnish the poorer classes with wholesome food ; 
from the fmit is pressed an oil largely used for the adulteration of 
<jhl ; and the tough timber is used for the naves of cart-wheels. 

The carnivora of the district comprise tiger, leopard, bear, 
hyffiua, wild dog, wolf and other smaller species. The ungu- 
lata are represented by samlar (Ccrvus unicolor), spotted deer 
{CervKs axii), barking deer, ii'ifyai {Boselnphus tragocamelus), ante- 
lope, gazelle, four-horned antelope and wild pig. 

Tigers {Felk tiyriis) inhabit the jungles of tiie southern ranges 
bordering on liazaribagh and Palamau. They are not very 
numerous, but wander a great deal ; one or two, however, may 
always be met with in certain fa\ oured localities, such as Xawadih 
near Kauwakol, Bubaur, Singar, Dhanwa, Bhangain, Pinra 
near Sherghati and Belho-Kachanpur near Beo. Man-eaters are 
uijforiunately very destructive at times, and for years past a family 
of these brutes has haunted the range of hills between Gobindpur 
and Kauwakol in the Nawada subdivision, where they have killed 
over lUO human beings in the last o years. Several have been 
trapped in pits by local zamindars, one of which may be seen in the 
Zoological Gardens at Calcutta, and two or three have been shot, 
but villagers are still carried off while grazing their cattle or cut- 
ting wood. The range covered by these pests is so extensive and 
the jungle so heavy that it is impossible to beat them out, and the 
only means of destroying them is trapping or sitting over kills. 
As an instance of the wandering habits of these tigers, it may be 
mentioned that about 1877 and again in 1904 a tiger has been 
found lying up in crops close to Xawada, 15 miles from the nearest 
heavy cover and 0 miles from the nearest hills. In the first 
instance the unfortunate Subdivisional Officer was killed, in 

• I lira indobttid to Mr. P. J. R. Field, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, GayS, for tbe 
account of the Fauna of Gaya. 
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the last Ills successor got off i^uth a few rather serious scratches. 
Leopards (Fi'Iis pardus) are very numerous and commit great havoc 
among cattle and goats. Tlie numerous isolated trap-rock hills 
dotted over nianj^ parts of the district, such as those at Pattliarkati, 
Kliizrsariii, Eafiganj, Wazirganj, the Barahar Hills and tire lulls at 
G-aya itself, are their favourite resorts, one or more being almost 
invariably located in each, but the larger hill ranges also give 
shelter to inanj’. Their 4eiiredations are chiefly confined to cattle, 
goats and dogs, but one or two instances have been recorded of leo- 
pards which have taken to man-eating. On the liills suiTounding 
Gaya itself no less than 10 have been shot witliin the last lu years, 
and their tracks are sometimes seen on the roads of the station. 
As an instance of their boldness near Gaya, it maj- be mentioned 
that in one case a leopard jumped on a man drawing water from 
a well in a compound on the outskirts of the town, and both fell 
down the well together, the man being pulled out and the leopard 
shot. On another occasion a leopard appeai'ed one evening on the 
golf links, but was scared away by one of a party playing there. 

Hyienas [Hi,(ena striata) are very common, almost every 
trap-rock hill holding one or more. They do not as a rule do 
much damage, living chiefly on carrion, but they occasionally 
carry off goats and dogs, and one case is cited of a female Irytena 
attacking a wood-cirtter and mauling him so badly that he died of 
blood-poisoning. Bears {Ursas iiir/iirsns) are also numerous in 
all the jungly tracts along the Irills and jungles; and many 
instances are known of their attacking wood-cutters and mauling 
them terribly. One authenticated case occuiTed in which a goat 
which had been tied up for a leopard was killed and eaten by a 
bear and her cubs. On a second goat being tied up. the bear was 
shot as she attacked it. They are very numerous during the time 
the mahnd-hee is in flower, when four or five may be seen in the 
moonlight feeding under the trees. AVolves are not very numer- 
ous, but certain localities nearly always contain a pair or two. 
They do great damage to goats and sheep, tlie latter in particular, 
but in this district they never attack human beings or even cliil- 
dren. Wild pig (Siis cristatas) swarm in some of the hills, such 
as Maher and the range running from Giriak to Mora Tal near 
Bodh Gaya, and are the cause of heavy damage to the ryots’ crops. 
They come down nightly in great numbers, and no efforts to scare 
them away have any effect. The thick thom-liedges which the 
ryots put round their crops afford no protection against their 
ravages, as the pigs go through these without hesitation, and even 
firing off of guns only moves them from one patch to another. 
They are literally a scourge to the villages lying under these 
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hill ranges, and daring the time the rice crop is ripening each plot 
has to he giiai-ded hv night watchers. In the.se two ranges the> 
multiply exceedingly, owing to the fact that there are none of the 
larger carnivora, except a few leopards, to keep them dowm. The 
larger hiUs to the south have comparatively few wild pigs, owdng 
to the number of wild dogs and tigers. A few are caught b}’ 
low-caste villagers in pits, and, as they cannot be driven out of 
their hill fastnesses, pigsticking is impossible. Wild dog {Cyov 
(hd-hunenm) are numerous along the southern range of hills, where 
tliey do great damage to deer, w'hich, partly for this reason, are on 
the decrease. Of late years also they have taken to killing cattle 
and goats, and as no rewards are given for their destruction, the 
natives will not shoot them, and European sportsmen very seldom 
come across them. 

Sdmbar [Cervua tinicnlor) are not very plentiful, and are only 
found on the liigher ranges along the southern boundary. Their 
horns run to a very fair size, an ordinary head being over 
30 inches. Spotted or chiial deer (Cervua axis) are only found in 
certain localities, and are not very numerous. They are steadily 
on the decrease, as they are largely shot by local shikaris over 
water in the hot season. Barking deer [Cerrulus n,ttntjac) are 
rare, but are occasionally met with in the jungles of the southern 
hills. Four -homed antelope (Tetracerm quadricornis) are also 
rare. They frequent the same localities as barking deer, and are 
generally met with when beating for or stalking samhar. Nilgai 
(Boselaqdus tragocamlus) are only common in a few localities, such 
as the big grass chars of the Son river, but two or thi’ee are 
found here and there along the foot-hills of the southern range. 
Antelope or black buck (Antelope cenicapra) were formerly very 
numerous, all the high cultivated tanr lands holding big herds, 
but they are now fast disappearing. Where herds of 60 to 100 
were once met with, only 5 to 10 are now to be seen. Grazelle or 
ravine deer (Gallia bennelfi) are fairly numerous along the broken 
ground at the foot of the southern hiUs. 

The game birds of the district consist of jungle, spur and pea- 
fowl, grey and black partridge, common rain, button, bustard 
and bush quail, and sand grouse (Pteroclurns exusfus and Pterecles 
fascial us). Lesser florican are occasionally seen, and one great 
bustard has been shots Two varieties of geese are found, the grey- 
lag and bar-headed, and among ducks the red-headed and white- 
eyed pochard, pintail and gadwall are most numerous. Widgeon 
are rare, but the spotted-bill breed in the chars of the Son river. 
Besides these, the following are found: the shoveller, ruddy 
sheldrake, common blue-winged teal, whistling teal, cotton teal 
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aad the comh duck, the last three breeding here. Snipe of four 
varieties and golden plover are met along the Son, and kulan 
{Grim communis) and demoiselle crane (Anthropoides tirgo) fi-equent 
the same localit3^ One Siberian crane (Grns kucogcrunus) was 
shot some yeai’s ago. Moat of the usual waders are met with. 

The Son contains bud/i, ti ngni, hutltua, ra/iu and other small risii. 
fish, and mahseer and hilsd are said to pass up when the river is in 
flood. The large tanks are stocked with rahu, naini, hath, etc. 

The fish-eating alligator or garidl is common in the Son, as well 
as the mugger or snub-nosed crocodile, which .also haunts Large 
deep reservoirs in one or two localities. 

The climate of Gaya is generally dry and bracing. It enjoys CmrAir. 
a long cold weather, which commences early in Xovember and ends 
with the close of March, when the hot weather sets in vath strono- 
west winds, which blow until the end of Maja Soon after this, 
the rainy season commences and lasts till the end of September ; 
but as the beginning of this season occurs when a stoim from the 
Bay of Bengal passes over Bihar, the commencement of the mon- 
soon may be as early as the last week of May and as late as tlie 
first or second week of July. In the cold weather it would be 
ibttioult to find a more delightful climate. Tlie days are bright 
and warm, and the sun is not too hot ; as soon as it has set, tlie 
temperature falls, and a fire is at once a comfoi’t and a necessity. 

The minimum temperatime recorded at this season of the year is ■ 

38°‘9 (January 8th, 1874). In the hot weather Gaya is the hottest 
place in Bengal. There is a fierce dry heat, which makes it almost 
compulsory for the European residents to sleep in the open, and 
the temperature has been known to rise as high ns 116°'2 (June 
18th, 1878). There is generally a strong west wind at this period, 
bloving from the sun-baked plains of Hindustan, which parches 
up all vegetation and raises immense clouds of dust ; but this wind, 
in spite of its fierce heat, is a boon to the inhabitants, as the 
interior of the houses can be kept cool by means of screens of 
scented grass [khas-hha<i tnttis), placed at the doors and vindows 
and kept constantly wet. When this vind fails or gives place to 
an east wind, the air is moist and enervating, and the heat is 
extreme. In the rains humidity is comparatively low, and Gaya 
is as agreeable a station as any at that period of the year. 

Owing to its distance from the sea Gaya has greater extremes Ttiupera- 
of climate than the south and east of the Proi ince. ifean tern- hnmijJty 
perature x'aries from 64 in J anuary to 93° in May, the average 
maximum temperature rising to 10-5° in the latter month. Owing 
to the hot and dry westerly winds whicli prevail in March and 
April, humidity is much lower at this season than at any other 
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times of the year and averages only 61 per cent, of saturation. 
AVitli the approach of tlie monsoon season, tlie air slowly becomes 
more charged vith moisture, and luimidity remains steady at 
from 84 to 87 per cent, throughout July and August. In Septem- 
ber, when peiifids r)f fine weatlier alternate witli tlie cloud and rain 
of tlie monsoon, humidity is lower ; and with breahs of increasing 
length it graduall}- falls and reaches a minimum of 70 per cent, 
in November. There is then a slight increase, pai-tly owing to the 
unsettled weather caused b}' the cold-season disturbances. 

From Octf)ber until Ma}' the prevailing direction of the wind 
is from the west, but a marked change takes place with the com- 
mencement of the monsoon, wliich is generally caused by the first 
cyclonic storm which eutem from the Bay of Bengal. The flow 
of the moist winds from the Bay is nortliwards over the eastern 
districts of Bengal pro[ier, but afterwards they trend to the west 
owing to the bander interposed by the Himalayan range ; so that 
after the passage of the cyclonic storms, easterly and south-easterly 
winds set in and continue with but little intennption until the 
middle of September, when westerly winds again become common. 

During the months from November to May, fine dry weather 
prevails, with an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall ; and 
only a fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly. In normal years 
the monsoon breaks in June ; and the heaviest rainfall occurs in 
July and August, varying from 12-1 inches in the former to 11-8 
inches in the latter month. From the middle of September the 
monsoon current begins to full off in strength ; and if the westerly 
winds are stronger than usual, the storms coming inland from 
tlie Bay of Bengal recede eastwards, and rainfall is consequently 
deficient. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the hot 
weather (March to May) and the rainy season (June to October). 
The figures shovm are the averages recorded from the earliest year 
in which rainfall was systematically registered up to the end 
of 1905 


Station. 

Y ears 
recorded. 

Xoveiiiber 

February. , 

March to 
May. 

June to 
October, 

Annual 

average. 

'Gaya 

30-41 

1-79 

180 

39-35 

42-94 

Arwal 

15-lG 

200 

1-06 

38-73 

42-71 ■ 

Aurangubatl 

30-31 

1-72 

1-80 

41-78 

43-30 

DiTiiduagrar 

14-lG 

1G8 

1-11 

37-G2 

40-41 

Jahanabuil 

28 

1-70 

1-84 

40-33 

43-87 

Nawfula ... 

30-31 

1*65 

2-26 

39-50 

43-41 

Palvrlbai awiin 

15-lG 

1-54 

1-70 

38-46 

41-70 

Rajauli 

12-16 

1-84 

2-21 

41-03 

45-08 

Sherghati 

14-16 

1-63 

1-34 

38-28 

41-25 
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HISTORY. 

“ To the present day,” -nTites Dr. Grierson,* “ the Gaya district 
is composed of two tracts — a northern and southern, with very 
distinct characteristics. The norihem half of the district, together 
with the Patna distiict, is known as Magah, a corruption of 
Magadha, and is well iirigated and fertile. The southern half, 
which still locally hears the name of Earagarh, commences about 
10 nnles south of Gaya town, and is still imperfectly iirigated 
and covered with forests. Magah represents the ancient Magadha 
which received Aiyan civilization from the north and west and 
was the area from wliich Buddliism spread over India. Eamgarh 
has received such civilization as it has got in latter years, from the 
south and south-west. Magah to the present day is a Buddhist 
coimtry. It is covered with ruins of temples, and, in frequent 
fields, Buddhist images are turned up hy the plough. Buddliism 
never seems to have penetrated Eamgarh. Indeed, during the 
time of Magadha sovereignty, that coimtry must have been a 
dense forest inhabited only hy wild tribes and hy a few solitary 
hermits— outposts of Aryan civilization. The country is dotted 
here and there ivith rude forts wliich local tradition attributes, and 
no doubt rightly attributes, to the Kols or vuld aboriginal tribes 
of Central India. In later years clearances were effected in it by 
enterprising immigrants from Eajputana, who were the ancestors 
of such Eajpiit families as those of Deo and Chandragarh. By 
them the south of the district has been brought into civilization, 
but this ‘ zilla Eamgarh ’ saw no Buddhist civilization and has no 
Buddhist remains. Magah is Buddhist, ancient, higlily cultivated 
and thickly populated ; Eamgarh is Hindu, modem, half-cultivated 
and sparsely populated.” In these words Dr. Grierson sums up 
the different characteristics of the southern and northern portions 
of Gaya, and his account clearly shows the difficulty of giving a 
connected history of the district as a whole. For the-liistory of 
Magadha there, are ample materials, whereas there are no records 
referring to the southern tract until comparatively recent times. 


* Notes on the District of Gnya, pp. 3-4. 
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there is no notice iif lUmgarli even in the chronicles o£ the 
}kluhannnadan liistoriaus, and it was regarded hy them merely as 
paid o£ Jliarkliand, 1 lie jungle traet — a vague term given 

tlie temtoi'v extending from Birhliiim and I’aneliet to Uatainnir iu 
Central India and from Unhtasgarli in tShihahad to tlio frontier 
of Ciissa. While therefore the nmtheni part of Ciaya has a long 
record stretching hack to very early times, the south of the district 
is practically a land ivitliout a liistory. 

Gaya was occupied in prehistoric times by aboriginal races, 
whose power is still attested by the remains attributed to them, 
the traditions of their rule and the names* the\’ gave to places. 
Avhile their descendants are still found in considerable numbers iu 
the hilly tracts to the south of the district. These tiibes gave 
place to Aryan immigrants at a later period than in the adjoining 
tracts to the north-west, and Magadha, a eoimtry ritughly coiie- 
sponding to the modern districts of Gaya and Patna, continued to 
be inhabited by non -Aryan tiibes at a time when Tirhut and Uu^i 
were under ikryan sway. It was regarded as a land filled vith 
■wild tribes hardly worthy of the name of men, and as late as, 
the Gth century B. 0. it is mentioned by Budhayana as a country 
inhabited by jieople of mixed origin outside the pale of Ai'yaii 
civilization.’ The ancient capital of this empire was llajagiiha, 
the modem liajgir, where king Jarasandha is said to have held 
sw’ay at a date too remote to be fixed with any certainty. A halo 
of legend is attached to this monarch, and though the site of liis 
capital is now bm-ied in jimgle, many traces of Ids power are 
pointed out in the great stone walls and causeivays which skirt 
and climb the rocky hills ruimd Rajgir. 

It was from tlds place that Sisuuaga, the founder of the 
• Saisunaga d^masty, tlie earliest which can claim liistoric reality, 
‘ exercised his dominion {fir. 600 B. 0.) over Patna and Gaya ; 
hut nothing is knoivn of his reign, and Gaya practically emerges 
into the light of history in the time {ctr. olO B. C.) of Bimbisara, 
the fifth of his line. This king was the first to extend tlie 
frontiers of Magadha, which hitherto was a petty State correspond- 
ing roughly rvith the present Gaya and Patna districts ; but the 
real interest of his reign is that it synchronized with tlie preaching 
both of “Buddha and Vardharaana Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism. According to the Lalita Vistara,+ Gautama Buddha 
came from Raj agriha to Gaya at the invitation of its inliabitants, 
who were good Brahmans and Kshattriyas, and spent some time 

* See Draviiliaii und Kolarian plaoe-uuuies in Mirzapnr, SRahabatl and fiava, 
l)y the Kevih F. Hahn, j.a.s.b., Voh LXXII, Part HI. No. 2—1003. 

t See Buddha Qaya, by Ritjendralula Mitra, C.I.E., Chapter II. 
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in contemplation on the roekr crest of Grayasirsa ( Brahraajnni 
Hill), hefoiv ho passotl on to Bodh Gaya. Here he underwent 
tlie memorable spiritual experience at the end of ^^■]^icl^ lie 
attained enlightenment : much of his life ^^'as spent in this district 
after lie began his mission, and it -contains many of the scenes of 
his earliest preaching. His great conlemporaiy. Hahavira, i^ho 
• was nearly related to the royal family of iMagadha. also spent 
many years of his ministry witliiu the limits of that kingdom; 
and there he succeeded in gathering a large following of monks. 
^\'ho Were afterwards called Jains when the}' spread over the 
rest of India. Both Hahavira and Buddha died shortl}' after 
the close of the reign of Bimbisara and wearly in that of his sou, 
Ajatasatru, who made his way to the throne (c/r. 490 B. C.) by 
the murder of his father. This crime involved him in war with 
the king of Kosala, whose sister was the wife of Bimbisara ; and 
the war ending in the triumph of the king of Magadlia, he passed 
on to the conipiest of Yaisali (Basiirh), the capital of the powerful 
Lichehha\'i clan in Tirhut. From this time the whole country 
.from the Ganges to the Himalayas appears to haie acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Hagadha. 

The Saisuuaga dynast}' was extinguished about 4U(» B. L'.. and 
Hagadha [lassed under the rule of the Nanda kings, 'who in their 
turn were replaced b}' the powerful mouarchs of th% Maurya line, 
mider whose rule Bataliputi’a (^Patna) became the capital not only 
of Hagadha, but of India. With the reign of the great Asoka 
(B. 0. 272 — 232) Gaya again < omes into prominence. Overcome 
nith remorse at the horrors of the coucpiest of Kalinga, Asoka 
became a Buddhist and signalized his adhei-ence to that religion 
by constructing a temple and monastery at Bodh Gaya, and by 
the deepest veneration for the sacred tree imder which Gautama 
had obtained enlightenment. Under his patronage Buddhism 
spread far and wide, and one -of the most notable events of Iris 
reign, so far as Gaya is concerned, was the great ceremony of 
transplanting a hrancli of the Bodhi tree to Ceylon. Brahmanism 
appears, however, to have flourished side by .side nith Buddliism, 
and Asoka’s support of the rival creed is sufficiently attested by 
the brief inscriptions in tlie caves in the Barabar Hills recording 
his presentation of these rock-hewn cave dwellings to the Ajivikas. 
a sect of non- Buddliistic ascetics. Whether they were Vaishnava 
ascetics or a penitential order closely connected with the Jains, 
they certainly had little or nothing in common with the Hud- 
dhists, and it is clear that Asoka was sincere in ‘his declaration 
that he honoured all sects. In this respect he was followed by 
his grandson, Dasaralha, who similarly dedi(;ated the three 

0 2 
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NagarjunI caves in these hills to the use of the same order of 
ascetics on his accession in 231 B. C. 

Shortly after his death came the dotvnfall of the Mauryan. 
d^Tiasty in 184 B. C., when Pushyamitra, the comraander-in-chief 
of the last Maur3'a, killed Ids master and usurped his throne. The 
Empire began to decline, as the outl^'ing provinces asserted their 
independence, and in 107 B. C. Kharavela, king of Kalinga, 
succeeded in leading his armj' to the capital Pataliputra, where he 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace. With this exception, 
we know little of the histoiy of Magadha down to the time of 
Huvishka of the Kushan d^masty (150 A. D.), a royal patron of 
Buddhism, who is believed by General Cimningham* to have 
furnished funds for the biulding of the great temple of Bodli 
Gaj’a. A gold coin of this king was found among the relics 
deposited in front of the Diamond throne ; and w'hether the 
temple was built during his reign or not, it appears certain that 
Gaya was part of his dominions, which extended as far north as 
Kashmir and the Pimjab. It is not till the rise of the Gupta 
Empire that we find the next mention of Gaya in connection • 
with the foundation of a splendid monastery at Bodh Gaj'a 
by the king of Ceylon, during the reign of Samudra Gupta, about 
the year 330 A. D. 

The Chinene pilgrim, Fa IIian,t who visited India 70 years 
later in the time of Chandra Gupta Vikrainaditya, has left a 
glowing account of the prosperity of Magadha under this dynasty. 
The toTMis were the largest in the Gangetic plain; the people 
were rich and prosperous, emulating each other in the practice of 
virtue ; charitable institutions were numerous, rest-houses were 
provided for travellers on the highwaj's, and the Buddhist monas- 
teries were liberally endowed. The city of Gaya was empty and 
desolate, but at Bodh Gaya there were three monasteries, the 
priests of which were supplied by the people with aU that they 
could desire. A more detailed account has come do'W'n to us 
in the account of his journey left bj' Hiuen Tsiangt, another 
Chinese pilgrim, who visited India between 630 and 645 A. D. 
and recorded observations more or less minute about every place 
he visited. The people of Magadha, he saj’s, highly esteemed 
the pursuit of learning and respected the religion of Buddha 
profoundly. Magadha contained 50 monasteries with 10,000 
priests, most of whom followed the Greater Vehicle, but there 
were- also 10 Deva temples belonging to numerous sectaries of 
different persuasions. From this it is clear that the land had 

* Mahabodhi, p. 21, 

t Bears Buddhist Records o6 the Western World. 
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recovered from the savage persecution of Sasanka, king of Central 
Bengal, a bitter opponent of Buddhism, who 30 or 40 years 
•previously had dug up and burnt the Bodhi tree, destroyed the 
convents and scattered the monks, carrying his ravages up to the 
foot of the Nepalese Hills. This change appears to have been 
due to the power of Harsha, who ruled Northern India between 
606 and 648 A. D., and was in his later days at least a devoted 
adherent of Buddhism and a liberal patron of its institutions. 
However that may be, the accoimt of the Chinese pilgrim shows 
that Buddhism flourished in the country of Magadha imder his 
rule, and that Gaya was crowded with splendid Buddhist shrines 
and peaceful moiiasteries. At Gunamati, one of the first places 
in Gaya Gsited by Hiuen Tsiang, which has been identified with 
a spot to the south of Dharawat, there was a magnificent monas- 
tery containing 50 Buddhist priests ; and south-west of this was 
the richly endowed convent of Silabhadra, standing by the side of 
a single sharp crag like a stupa — a description which clearly points 
to the peak of Kauwadol. Thence the pilgrim went to Gaya, 
wliich he describes as well defended, difficult of access and thinly 
inhabited, but containing 1,000 Brahmans, highly respected by the 
people everywhere, who were exempted by the king from seivice 
as vassals. On his way to Bodh Gaya he made a detour to 
Pragbodhi, where he saw the stfipas erected by Asoka to commem- 
orate all the spots trodden by Buddha, and then at Bodh Gaya 
itself he offered worship at the Bodhi tree. The temple was 
surroimded by a vast number of stiipas and minor slirines; the 
great monastery was occupied by more than a thousand monks of 
the Sthavira school of the Mahayana, who afforded ample hospi- 
tality to the monks of Ceylon ; and the tree itself was visited on 
each anniversary of the Nirvana day by the princes of different 
coimtries and by a pious multitude numbering thousands and 
tens of thousands, who bathed its roots vith scented water and 
perfumed milk. Hiuen Tsiang then crossed the rri-er to Bakraur, 
where there was a stupa set up in honour of the scented elephant 
Gandhahasti, of which the remains still exist ; and after leaving 
this place he marched north-east in the dii'cetion of Eajgir, passing 
on the way Kukkuta-pada-giri (Hasra Hill), Yashtivana (Jethian) 
and the warm springs of Tapoban. 

On the death of Harsha in 648 A. D., Northern India The rsia 
relapsed into anarchy ; Pataliputra, the former seat of the Empire, 
fell into ruins, and each small potentate can'ed out a kingdom for 
himself. Early in the 9th century {dr. 815 A. D.) a chieftain 
named Gopala became ruler of Bengal, and, extending his power 
over Magadha, foimded the Pala dynasty. The Palas were devout 
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Buddhists, and a number of inscriptions at Bodh Gaya, begin- 
ning A^'ith ' Gopala and ending -with Mahipala’ (102li-1060 A.D.) 
record the dedication of various images of Buddha. Gopala 
founded a gi'eat monastery at Bihar, which had taken the place 
of Pataliputra as a capital ; and imder his successors Magadha 
became a great centre of missionary enteiyuise, sending out 
emissaries to spread the faith over Central and Eastern India 
and even outside its borders. Not the least notable result of 
this aotirnty was the revival of Buddliisni in Tibet where Atisha, 
who had studied imder the Abbot of the Bodli Gaya monastery, 
succeeded in reforming Lamaism. Aniving in Tibet in 10u8 
A.D.. he found Lamaism much tainted by deiil-worship, and 
foimded a refonned order ba.sed upon a Buddhist model, which 
afterwards became the Yellow-cap sect, and now as tlie State 
Church holds the entire secular goveimment of the coimtry. 
Here he died in 1052 near Lhasa, and the rock sculptures near his 
tomb show that he and lus followers strove to rejiroduce in this 
northern climate the suiToimdings of their monasteries in Gaya.* 
At the same time, the fame of the sacred Buddhist sites in Gaya 
spread far and wide, and attracted ]>ilgiims not only from all parts 
of India, but even from the distant countries of China and Burma. 
But though devout Buddhists themselves, the Palas were tolerant 
towards Hinduism. Under their iule Brahmanism flourished, 
Gaya itself became v'ell known as a place of pilgrimage, and the 
town was adorned ivith a number of temples erected to the Sun- 
god, Gadadhar and other deities. 

In 1193 A.D. Gaya suffered, vith the rest of Bihar, from the 
invasion of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Ivhilji. The combined intoler- 
ance and rapacity of the Muhammadans were directed against the 
ecclesiastical institutions which ivere so numerous in this part of 
the country. The monasteries were sacked and the monks slain, 
many of the temples were ruthlessly destroyed or desecrated, and 
countless idols were broken and trodden under foot. Those monks 
who escaped the sword fled to Tibet, Nepal and Southern India ; 
and Buddliism as a popular religion in Bihar, its last abode in 
N orthern India, was finally destroyed. Thenceforward Gaya passed 
imder the Muhammadan inle, and its history is merged in that of 
the Iroiince or Suhah of Biliar, of which it formed an important 


*Lieuteuuiit-ColoiifI Wiuiat'll, i.M.s,., C.I.E., Hrites in LhasiiiiniUtsMysteries:— 

“ The voek sculptures boiT abundant evidence tliiit AtisluV and Indian monks of 
his class hail been in this locality. For the rarvin<;s covering, the rounded shoulders 
lui Cl & a onf> the roadside were more in the old Indian btyle, whilst the contour, 
and j^cnora! aiipearancc of these dark be-licheucd rounded granite hills reminded 
one turcihly 1.1 Mmilar hilla in the Buddhiat Holy Land around Bnddha Gava, 
whence Atishu came.’* 
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part. The ehrouieles of ilewar uieutioii. it is true, expeditions 
made in the Idth and 14th centimes for the recoveiy of tlie holy 
city of Gray a from the infidels, hut these references must ho 
attrihuted to the pious ivishes of the chronicles and not to accom- 
plished facts, as the hold of the Muhammadans over the pilgrim 
city remained undisturhed. 

In the time of Bakhtiyar Khilji ;md Ids immediate successors, 
iSmith Bihar ivas included in the Bengal Viceroyulty, from 
which it was separated by the Emperor Altamsh. who placed 
it imdcr a separate Governor named iVla-ud-dln Jan! (122h A. I),). 

It was shortly afterwards resumed by the I'uler of Bengal, and 
continued to be part of the Bengal kingdom till ld‘20, when the 
Emperor Gldas-ud-din Tughlak again separated it. In 1497 A. L). 
it was attached to the kingdom of Jaunpur, and a ceutiu-}' later it 
became subject to the Muhammadan kings of Gaur. There is no 
specific mention, lioivei-er, of Gaya itself, and we only know that 
the Jaunpur kings appear to have given jd/jirs to Bathau chiefs, 
and that Eajinit and Babhan zamiudars also gained considerable 
influence and power. Towards the end of the first half of the Kith 
century, Gaya nais under the regem.y of one of these Batjian 
chiefs. Slier Shah, a military adi'cnturer who held Sasaram in fief 
and thence spread his sway o\'er the whole of South Bihar and 
eventually seized the throne at Dellii. On the downfall of liis 
short-lived dynasty. Bihar was again formed into a distinct SuLuh, 
and long had a Governor api'ointed direct from Delhi ; but under 
the later Mughal Emperors it was again incorporated in the 
great Bengal Viceroyalty and was goi erncd by semi-independent 
Xawah Nazims through Deputy Governors. 

As the reins of central- control slackened, the local chieftains. Mu. -imi 
taking advantage of the disintegration of the Empire, began to 
play an important part in the politics of the ^nlnh, and usuqied 
lousideral'le power. As early as 1749 All Yardi Klian, who was 
the Deputy Govemor of Biliar under Shu j a-ud-daula , found it 
necessary to subdue these local potentates, whose hidepeudeiice had 
become a political danger. From the lliyazu-s-Salatiu* we learn 
tliat ‘’invading the tracts of Sundar Singlu zamindar of Tekaii, 
and Namdar IGhau Mum. who. sJieltered by dense forests and rocks, 
had not cared for former N azims. had neglected to discharge the 
duties of loyalty, tmd had never paid the Imperial revenue without 
coercion. All Yardi Klian set about chastising them, subdued their 
tracts conqiletely. levied the revenues from tliem to tlie .fullest 
• extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection. And similarly 


Kiy<i^n-!,-!5ululiu, tnuisUtcd by Maul.ivi Abdus SnUmi (I'JOd). 
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piinisliiiig other insolent rebels, Ali VarJi Khan placed the ring of 
submission on their ears.” 

•Thenceforward Gaya was frequently ovenain by contending 
armies during the troubled times which witnessed the decay of the 
Mughal Empire and the rise of the British power. The district 
■was divided among a number of poweiiul zamindars, w'ho each 
kept up a small standing army; the llaja of Tekari was supreme 
in the centre of the district, Kamgar IGian and his brother Nam- 
dar IGian in Narhat and Samai to the east, Bishun Singh, the 
zamrndar of Siris and Kutumha, in the west, and the Baja of 
Bamgarh to the south. The latter was the most powerful chief- 
tain of the hills, and the yiceroys of the Province had scarcely any 
control over him. Accordingly, it was decided to break his power ; 
and an expedition was sent against him in 1740, the invading 
army beiug led by the father of the author of the Sair-ul-Muta- 
kharin, assisted by the zamindars of Siris, Kutumha and Sherghati, 
as well as by the powerful Baja of Tekari. The fort of Bamgarh 
was taken, and the allied forces advanced far into the hills, when 
the expedition had to he abandoned in consequence of the new's 
that the Marathas were marching through the hills in order to 
swoop down upon Bengal. The invasion of Bengal soon became a 
reality ; and in spite of its distance frcgn the principal scene of 
the fighting, Gaya suffered from the ravages of the Maratha 
armies. In 1743 the great Maratha chief, Balaji Bao, marched 
through it on his way to Bengal at the head of 50,000 horse. 
From every place on the line of march he levied contributions ; 
and all who refused to pay had their property plundered, their 
lauds devastated and their tenants put to the sword. One zamin- 
dar only ventured to withstand the invading force — Ahmed 
IGian, the grandson of Daiid Ivhan, the founder of Daudnagar, 
who held the par<juHaii of Anchha and Goh in fief. lie shut 
himself up with his family, his troops and all the merchants and 
moneyed men of the place in the fort of Ghausgarh, which he 
had built and fortified close to Daudnagar. The Marathas sacked 
and burnt the towm, and when they proceeded to use the materials 
to fill up the moat surroimding the fort, Ahmed IGian fled, cmd 
was only too glad to be allowed to purge his contumacy by a 
fine of Bs. 50,000. The Marathas then continued their march 
through Tekari, Gaya and Manpur without opposition. They 
returned however 2 years afterwards, when Baghuji Bhonsla made 
a sudden sally to the north, in order to rescue some Aighan 
followers of Mustafa Khan, the rebellious general of Ali Yardi 
Khan, who had taken refuge in the hills near Sasaram after their 
defeat near Jagdispur. On the way the Marathas sacked and 
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plundered the town of Tekari ai^d all the adjoining territory, 
after which they crossed the Son, and did not visit Gaya again 
till after they had effected a junction with the Afghans. 

The district remained quiet for a few years afterwards, with the 
exception of a small expedition led hy liam Xarayan, the Deputy 
Governor of Bihar, against Bishim Singh, zamindar of Siris and 
Kutumha, who had refused to pay any revenues after Siraj-ud- 
daula’s death and had annexed a considerable strip of tenitory. 
He made some resistance in his forts, but the Governor's army 
and train of artillery soon brought him to terms. Shortly after 
this small campaign, Gaya again became the centre of some 
serious fighting. The Shahzada or Imperial I’rince, later known 
as the Emperor Shah Alam, determined <o establish his claims 
to the Province and invaded Bihar in ITfiO with a mixed anny 
of Afghans and Marathas. Hei’e Kamgar Khan joined him with 
a large army, and soon assumed a predominant jiart in the 
councils of war. llepulsed near Barb by the English troops and 
the Nawab’s leHes, Shah Alam, who in the meantime had been 
proclaimed Emperor on the assassination of his father, fell back 
on this district, where he and his army ranged without oppo- 
sition from Daiidnagar to the environs of Bihar. In the Sair- 
ul-Mutakharin ii-e find a graphic account of the ravages of his 
army. “ Having nothing,” it says, “ to subsist upon but what 
he found in the fields and among the farmers of the flat country, 
both liimself and his cai alry and cattle would have been exceed- 
ingly distressed had he sojourned for any length of time in 
one place ; in such a case he would have sulfered for want of 
grain and for - everything requisite for an army. Ilis authority 
was not acknowledged, and he was obliged to live by rapine and 
plunder, just as if he had been in the country of somo'strtmger." 
Apart, however, from their necessities, both the Emperor and 
his trusted general, Kamgar Khan, took a special delight in 
ravaging this part of country — the former because he was incensed 
at the refusal of the Baja of Tekari to join his cause, and the 
latter because he had a bitter animosity towards the Baja and was 
only too glad to prolong a stay which ruined the lands of liis 
personal enemy and spared his own. The Baja had no sufficient 
force to withstand his enemies, but remained shut up in his fortress 
of Tekari, and when at last he ventured forth, he was at once 
captured by 1,000 Mughal horse, wliich Kamgar Ivhan hud sent to 
waylay him. 

At last, however, the approach of an English force under 
Major Carnac, with the allied troops under !Miran, the son of the 
Nawab Mir Jafar Ali, and the Governor Bam Narayan, compelled 
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the Eiupcror to gi\'e battle at Manjair near tlie walls of Gaj’a. 
file battle was short but JL‘eisi\e: tlie Jiiiglisli troops fell on the 
masses opposed to them willi tlieir usual impetuosity, aud they 
gave ay in (•(jutusioii iu sjiite of some ujipositiou from a small 
foree under tiic Freui h adventurer. Monsieur Ijaw, who had taken 
serviee with the native powers after the capture of Uhaudenragore 
aud had joined the hhuperor with a small train of artillery. The 
Emperor aud Kamgar Khan lied from the Held of battle, aud the 
troops under Law, discimraged by their Hight aud tired of the 
wanderiug life they Jiad iu his servi< (‘, broke and Hod. Law alone 
remained, waiting for tlie end. seated on a gnu, aud iu this posi- 
tion he surrendered to M.ajor Carnac on condition that he was 
allowed to keep his sword. Tliis liattle (January lotli, JTtil) put 
an end to the war. The Emjierur cam<‘ to terms, and was escorted 
by the Englisli to i’atna. where lie was installed in (he English 
factory, and there formally conferred on itir Kasim Ali the Vice- 
loyulty of Bihar. Bengal and Urissu. On the defeat of the latter 
iu the decisive battle of Bu.xar (1764), tlie Biitish became masters 
of the Lower I’roviuces of Bengal, and Gaya passed., with the rest 
of Bihar, imder British rule. 

Thenceforward Ga\'a has liad an uneventful liistory. e.xeepi 
for the Mutiny of IX-IT, when the [leace it enjoyed imder British 
rule was rudely bri.iken. Ei'er sim e the commencement of the 
eom idsions in 1 p 2 ier India, there hud been indications of an 
unquiet siiiiit pen ading all chis.ses of (he eommunit\u In the city 
itself the tletioli that the bones or blood of swine and oxen had 
been mixed /with the flour of the bazar was industriously dissem- 
inated. and attenqits were made to cornijit the Sildi soldiery who 
were posted tliere. aud to win them over to the rebel cause. 
There was howei'er no overt ad of h<jstility, and the disturbances 
only began with the abaudoumeut of the station. Writing on the 
28th July 18bT, the Collector, Mr. Alonzo Money, reiioiied that 
the uiuliny of I)iua 2 )ore liad thrown Gaya into a fenuent. but 
there nuis nothing to be feared from the tornis-jieojJe, as they u'cro 
surroimded.by a ueu' aud strong police, and had a wholesome dread 
of the 4-3 English and lOU iSikhs. Still there was grave danger 
if au\ of the mutineers entered the district, as there were plenty of 
zamindars who would join them, if they once got the up 2 ier hand, 
though none nere likely to hazard life and property before that. 
He ^as 2 're 2 >ared, however, to meet any body of the mutineers 
under 400 or JoO about 2 miles from the town, aud had “no doubt 
of giving them a good thrasliiug,” while if they came iu greater 
force, ho would 2 daee the treasure in a brick-house, which was 
being 2 'roi i.sionod. aud would defend it with the same numbers. 
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Oh the 31st of July, he received a luessage, from the Comiiiis- 
siouer informing him of the defeat of Duuhar's party near Arrah, 
and saying that Everything must now be sacrificed to hokhug 
the country and the occupation of a central position.'’ The 
order desired him and the other civil authorities to come with all 
their force to Patna, making their arrangements as promptly 
mid quickly as possible, and contained an injimctiou to renlo^e 
the treasure, if their personal safety was uiit endangered I'y doing 
so. The residents wore called together and informed of the orders, 
and at six that evening they and the troops started, leai'iug the 
station and all that it contained under the charge of the ilarogn 
and the suhnhdar of the nnfih guard. Tlie jail nas full of 
criminals and the treasury contained 7 lakhs of rupees, but e\'en 
this large treasure was left behind. bc(.'ause, as Mr. Money 
reported next day, he had neither carts nor elephants to transport 
it. JVheu they had gone 3 miles from the town. iMr. iMoney 
and Mr. Ilolhugs. an officer <.if the Oiiium Department, who feli 
acutely the shame of this abanchinmcnt of the station to auarcliy 
and j'lunder. determined to return and see what could Ije done 
to preserve order and to save the Government property. Money 
halted the party, announced their intention, asked none of them 
to join him. and went buck with Hollings alone. The\- found 
the station in the same order tis wlieu they left it 3 liours before : 
the treasury was untouched and still guarded: at the jail the gtiard 
were on duty and all was quiet. Many of the inhabitants 
welcomed them hack with e\'ery expression of jo,v, and the Gaya- 
wals promised, with the help of the zainiudars. to raise a force rd' 
3.0U0 or 4,000 iiieu to defend the town. Their po.sition was bow- 
ever one of groat danger. The iinfibi were brothers in blood, and 
probably in feeling, to the mutineers, and 7 lakhs protected only 
by thcnisolvcs was a great tcnqJation. Abjt much lielp could lie 
expected from the indolent Gayawals ; at any moment a liaud of 
mulineers might swoop tlown iqion the town ; the Dakr-Id was 
being celebrated, and if tlie Musalnians chose, they could rise 
witli impunity. Money at oiici' began c<Jk‘cting iiaek-bullocl:s 
on which to can-y away the treasure, and called in a detachment 
of the t)4th, which n'as near Sherghati. They at once responded 
to his call and marched in on the 2nd August. There seemed no 
prospect, however, of their being able to hold the tomi. Gn tlu* 
1st news had come that the mutineers from Dniapore liad attacked 
and looted Arrah. killing every Deugali they could find, and that 
the residents were surrounded. The Gayawals, who considered 
their sacred citj safe, had failed to fulfil their promise ; the zamim 
dars were either indilferent or disalfceted ; and of the promised 
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levies, less than 100 men ■were forthcoming, and those the refuse 
. of the villages, old. weak and uselcs.s. Un the 3rd a letter came 
from an officer at Ilinapfjre with an urgent message : “ F(jr God’s 
sake, look <jut. The Hth Native Infantry have marched upon 
Gya, they say with one gun.” A council of war was held, juid as 
it was impossihle to hold Gaj'a with the small force of 80 men, 
it was decided to fall hack on the Grand Tnink Hoad -with the 
treasure. The Govemment paper was burnt, the treasure was 
lilaced on the pack-bullocks already collected and on the carts which 
had brought the English soldiem, and at 0 o’clock that evening 
tiiey started. IIa-\'ing seen the convoy safely started, Money 
returned to his house’" to save a few things of value, but suddenly 
he lieard shouts and yells, and a servant came nishing in to say 
that the jail was loose and the prisoners -n'ere near. lie just had 
time to get to the stable and mount Ids horse, which was ready 
saddled, and to catch up the convoy. As in other places, so in 
Gaya, the removal of the treasure seems to have been the signal 
to the disaffected to break out into open mutiny, and scarcely 
had the party left the stati(.n than the lot loose the 

prisoners, and joining rvith them, pui’sued and attacked the troops, 
■n'hom they overtook in the rocky pass on the Dobhi road near 
the present jail. They ■rr'ere repulsed ■with some loss, and the 
party then proceeded unmolested and unintemipted do-wn the 
Grand Trunk Hoad to the railway at HanTganj, and thence to 
Calcutta, where Money delivered over the treasure he had saved. 

Gaya -n as re-occupied on the 16th August -without opposition 
by a force of 220 )Sikhs and 3o men of the 85th, all the bad 
characters and released convicts making off as soon as the reliev- 
ing force appeared. Xo other enemy had approached the place, 
but a great deal of damage had been done by those scoimdrels 
■with whom riot and disorder are a trade and profession. The 
houses of the residents had been completely dismantled, the 
Judge’s and Magistrate's hiclutlirh had been burnt, together with 
the record-rooms, and the marauders had destroyed all that Wiis 
useless to them. The Treasurer, however, faithful to his trust, 
made over Hs. 4,000 -which had been given to him for the expenses 
of the jail, etc., and some of the clerks had preserved several 
taliKiJdari books, which they had taken home to make up the 
quarterly accounts. Steps were at once taken to restore the autho- 
rity of Govemment, The out-stations of Sherghati and Nawada, 
which had also been abandoned, w'ere reoceupied, and a small 

* Mr. Money’s liou-c was that situated at the south-west corner of the Cutcherry 
Uoad to the west of tlie Uak Bungalow, and the jail was at tins time in the north 
of the town. Mr. Hollings’ house is at present the Collector’s residence. 
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expedition, sent out to relieve the Tehta Sub-Deputy Opium 
Agency, wliich was reported as being besieged, dispersed a body of 
200 rebels. On the 8th Sei>teniber, the 5th Irregular Cavalry, 
which had mutinied at Bhagalpur invaded the district, plundering 
as they went. At length, after having destroyed the public 
buildings at Nawada, they approached Graya, and Captain Rattray 
proceeded to encounter them at a few miles distance from the 
station ; but after a severe skirmisli, in which they inflicted con- 
siderable loss on the Police Battahon, they evaded him and got to 
Gaya before he could reach it. Ilere they made an unsuccessful 
attack on a house* which had been foifified for the protection of 
the residents, but succeeded in breaking open the jail and liberat- 
ing the prisoners.- They failed in an attempt to plunder the town, 
and after murdering the Mimsif of Bihar, rode off for Tekari and 
the Son. Towards the end of October, fresh alann was caused by 
the advance of two companies of the 32nd Nati^'e Infantry, wliich 
had mutinied at Bhagalpur ; but the mutineers continued their 
march through Jahanabad to the Son -nithout visiting Gaya, and 
on the 22nd October Major English marched to its rescue with a 
detachment of the 53rd Regiment. 

In the meantime a marauder, named Jodhar Singh, vith a 
band of Bhojpur men, was doing much miscliief in the north and 
west of the (listriet, making grants of land to his follower.-s and 
giring out that the British ride w'as at an end. He pluudered 
and harassed the whole country round Arwal, killing all who 
opposed liini, and finally a party of uajihs was sent agaiust him 
in the hope of putting au end to his depredations. Tliis expedi- 
tion failed in its object. Jodhar Singh retreated to his house 
at Khamini, which was strongly fortified and garrisoned by 70 
or 80 men armed with guns and matchlocks. The attempt to 
force an entrance was repulsed with some loss, and another attemjit 
to set fire to the building hailng also failed, the assailants were 
compelled to fall back on Arwal. Elsewhere the authorities were 
more successful in restoring order, a number of rebels were tried 
and executed, a body of European Moimted Police was raised, 
an extra Police force of 250 men was sent to Nawada, and in 
January 1858 Gaya itself was reinforced by 100 sailors and officers 
of the Indian Navy. In Jime a raid was made by the Shahabad 
rebels, who crossed the Son with the supposed intention of attack- 
ing the fort at Tekari, where 15 or 20 laklis were deposited, but 
they contented themselves with plundering villages near Arwal 

* This was apparently the Judge’s Iiouse as in the Narrative of Events dated 
September 12, 1857, it is stated that “an entrenelnnent was made round tlie 
Judge’s house, to afford a place of refuge, ouly to be occupied in case of neerl,” 
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tiiid ilertroying twi Ou tiivies lielonging to the Solano family. It 
was fully ex[iect(Ml tliat Uaya ami its jail would he attai ked ; and. 
as tlic jail was considei'cd iintonahle. lot; of the worst jirisoiieis 
Were sent 1o Sliergliati. Tile guards hr< die into mutiny witliin <j 
miles of tlial jilace, shot tlieir olKeer, and released their prisoners, 
(ill tile 2'dud .June the remainder of the guard reported that 

:JiHi rebels liad eome fpiietly to the jail in the night mid released 
the prisiaiers. Two days afterwards tlio .lahanihad thana was 
surprised, the Go\ enimeiit hiiildings huriit, the i/mca/a eut to 
pieees, and Ids mangled body hung up b\' the heels on a tree 
opposite the tliaiia. .JodJiar .Singh openly boasted that he would 
destroyAwery public building between the .Son and ^longhj'r. and 
it was reeogni/ed tliat it was necessary to eru.sh him w'ithout 
further lo.ss of lime. Aceorilingly, Cajitain Rattray, with a 
poilion of his battalion, 3<>0 Infantry and iO Cavalry, crossed the 
iSon. and after dispersing one party of the enemy near Arw.al, gave 
his attention to the main body under .Jodhar Singh. On the 4th 
July he came up witli the marauders and at once luigaged them 
at'Kasma-. The .Sikhs fought with tlieir usual gallantly ; Jodiiar 
.Singh’s force was completely defeated, with a loss of about 101) 
men; and this lietoiw- had the effect of chairing the whole of 
the district. 

A more detailed narrative ef the events of IM-iT will be found 
in Mr. Money s repoit. -which is printed as an Appendix to this, 
chapter. ■ • 

Gaya is singularly rich in archteologieal remains. Not onl}' 
are there a great niimher of teni[iles of a l ery early d.ate, hut there 
is scaroel}' a idllage in which some fragments of ancient statuarj' 
are not found collected imder a sacred /-tree. The statues 
generally belong to the time of the Pala kings (SOU — 1200 A. D.), 
and are hotli Buddliistie ami Bruhnianical. Tliey afford a good 
illustration of the connection hetw'een the two sects, which seems 
to hai'e culminated in an intermixture of both, tlie result being that 
Buddhism became more and more Hindnized. The Buddliistie 
images are of especial interest, as, with the exception of the Gneco- 
Buddhistic sculptures of Gandhara, they are the only class of 
Indian Buddhistic aid that has come down to us w ith a fair amount 
of completeness. The following is a brief sketch uf the most 
interesting remains: a fuller descri]ition of the more important of 
them will he found iir Cliapter XIX. 

In the head-rpiartcrs suhfliA'isiou, the towm of Gaya is crowded 
Avith Hindu temples and ancient remains, and a feAV miles to 
the .south is the stately fane of Bodh Gaya Avith some of the 
earliest sculptures in India. Opposite Bodh. Gaya, on the naiTow 
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iiefk of laud dividiug tku Nilajau aud Mohaua rivt-i's, are the 
reniaiu^ of a large slujai a1. P>akiaiir, wliieli has keen ideiUitieil 
wilh the aueieut AjayajiuiM. Mauy liuddhhlie images are foimd 
in the neig'hhourhood and also at d’uuawau. If miles, aud 
Itakhiu Gawau l(i miles east of Gaya. Two miles south-east 
of Puuawau is llasra Hill, ideutidcd hy Dr. iSteiu with the 
Xukkuta-pada-g'iri of lliueii Tsiaiig- aud I'a lliau. ivhere 
Kasyapa. the greatest of Buddha’s disi-ijiles. is said to he huried. 
the mountain having hurst asunder to re<-ei\'e him. There are 
many seattered renuiius iu the lalley hetweeii the iSohlmath Hill 
and Hasra Hill ]iroper. cousistiiig (d' pillars, relievos aud fragments 
of images or seulptures of undouhted Buddhist origin; viiile iu 
the ueighhouriug lillage of Bishuupur Tanrwa are some fineh' cut 
images of a life-sized Buddha and two attendants. At Kurkihar. 
d miles north-east ot Wazirgauj. is a large mound evidently 
marking the site of what must have heeu extensil e huildings. from 
wliieh many Buddlustie images. <h<iit relievos and other carv- 
ings hai'e been dug. Xot far from Kurkihar are Auiaithi aud 
'Brel, where some Buddlustie aud Himlu remains are found, and 
ahout 11 miles to the north-east lies tlie village of Jetliian. identi- 
iied with the Yashtlvaua of Hiueu Tsiaug. in the neighhourhood 
ot which there are several sites associated with the wanderings of 
Buddha. Beynd this (in the I’atna district), hut separated hy 
a high ridge, lies the valley of old liajagriha (Bajgir) fraught 
with many associations of ancient times and dynasties. Interest- 
ing remains also exist at Bela. -Id miles uoBli of Gaya, at 
Paibigha, ti miles north-east of Belt, and at Bali, d miles south, 
aud Kespa, h miles north of Tekari. At Konch, o miles south- 
west of Tekari. is a eurioiis hriek-huilt temple, tlie are]iitecture 'of 
winch indicates a Buddhistic model, aud traces of Buddhistic 
influence are also oh„ervahle iu scul[)tiuvs round ahout. Seieii 
miles south-east of Gaya is tlie I)hougr;l Hill, whidi is identi- 
fiahle with the Praghodhi mountain of Hiueii Tsiang. with the 
remains of several terraces on tlie slope, aud of scicu stupas on 
the ridge of tlie hill- At Giuieri, N miles nortli-west <d' tSlier- 
ghati. are many Buddhistic images and remain.s, marking the site. 
apiHirently. of the ^V/ (jihuk harifa monastery. In the extreme 
north of the subdivision lie tlie Bamhar Hills with their famous 
rock-cut caves. Not far from these hills to the we«t is the eiirious 
isolated rocky peak of Kauwiidol, at the base of wliicli Is a huge 
stone-caiaed image of Buddlia iu a sitting posture, which prohalTly 
marks the site ot the aneieiit Biiddhisi monastery (d' Silahhadra. 

In the Xawada subdivision, at Sitiinuirlii. about 7 miles soutli- 
west of Hasua, is a cave hewniu a large isi dated boulder of granite, 
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where tradition relates that Sita, the mfe of Rama, gave birth to 
Lava while in exile. Many legends cluster round Rajauli with 
its picturestiue hills and pretty valleys. Durvasa, Lomasa, Gauta- 
ma, Sringi and other Rishis are supposed to have lived in this 
neiglihourhood, and hills are still known by their names ; while 
Dubaur claims to be the birthplace of Lorik, the Goala hero, whose 
feats are still sung by the country folk in numerous well-known 
songs. At Aphsanr, about o miles north of Warisaliganj, are 
several remains, including a very fine statue, of the Varahn, or 
Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 

In the Jahanabad subdivision, about 3 miles north of the 
BarSbar Hills stands Dharaw'at, near the site of the Buddliist 
monastery of Gunamati, where tliere is a fine twelve-armed statue 
of tlie Avalokitesvara Bodhi^atwa by the side of a large tank. 
South of this on the slope of a low ridge of hills are many 
remains and mounds, where clay seals inscribed witli the Buddliist 
foi-mula have been dug out. At Dapthu, 3 miles north of Hulas- 
ganj, are some finely-cari'ed images and ruins of temples, and not 
far to the, south near the tillage of Lath (so called from the pillar) 
is a large carved monolith of granite, 33^ feet long with an 
average width of 3 feet, lying half buried in an open field. 
Opposite the Barabar Hills, at Jam and Banwaria on the east side 
of the Phalgu river are the ruins of what must have been a large 
temple, and there are other remains of interest at Kako, Ghenjan 
and Xer, 

At Shamshernagar in the Aurangabad subdivision are the 
ruins of a fort and also a fine mosque, which has been repaired by 
the Archteological Depariment. A fine stone temple stands at 
Deo and a similar one at TJmga near Madanpur, both of which 
have traces of Buddhistic influence in their architecture. Large 
Buddliistic images and many remains are found near the Manda 
Hills, and at Burha, 2 miles further east, are some finely carved 
and polished chaitijas and images as well as some remains mark- 
ing the site of a monastery. Deokuli, Cheon and the Pachar 
Hill also contain remains of Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jain 
interest. 
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APPENDIX. 


To 

The Gommhmoner of Patxa. 

Gya, thi 11th March 1858. 

“Sir, 

Ix forwarding iiij" annual statement, I beg to submit a 
short abstract of the ei'ents and occiiiTences whicli have marked, in 
this district, the year lSo7. 

Here, as elsewhere, all M'as Ciuiet for the first two months. On 
the 28th of Apiil I came up as officiating Collector. The stonn, 
wliich shortly after burst in the North-West, appeared unlikely 
ever to travel so far sijiith as Behar. Nearer and nearer, however, 
it came, and its approach was preceded by that general feeling of 
disquiet and uneasiness wliich is the fore-runner and sign of all 
great convulsions, phj’sical or moral. The news of the mutiny at 
Benares ran through the district like an electric shock. I finnlj' 
believe — and the opinion is home out by those of intelligent natives 
]iere — that on the fate of Benares hung that of Behar. There were 
at the time fair grounds for apprehension. The respectable natives 
expressed alarm ; the seoundrelism of Gya began to boast and talk. 
It became kno^m later that the budma^hru had dared to speak of 
the approaching hour when they too would revel in the murder 
of Englishmen and the dishonouring of English women. There 
appeared signs of a possible outbreak ; the loth of June was the 
day said to be fixed for it. I never could discover the exact 
grounds for this supposition, but it seemed generally credited. A 
telegrapliie message was sent to Calcutta, and the order came 
up for a Company of H. M.’s G4th, then passing through Sher- 
ghotty, to march to Gy a. 

About tliis time, I was directed to assume charge of the 
Magistrate’s Office in addition to my own. My first object was 
to intimidate and disperse the hmhm^hes. I instituted strict 
enquiries into the mode of livelihood of every doubtful man, and 
haring received orders from the Government and the Commissioner 
' u 
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to entertain oO men. Police, I placed them as a gnard over the 
four main roads leading into the tomi, soiitli, north and west ; 
tlie east was sufficiently protected by tlie rivej*. The duty of tlicse 
watches was to a[ipreliond a number of doubtful cliai’acters. whose 
names were entered in^a list, and to detain and bring before me all 
sepoys and suspicious people entering the to^\'n in gangs or witii 
arms. A strong pressure was thus exercised over the rogues of 
tlie place. Witliin one week they were cither caught or had 
escaped out of the toim. Our position was soon strengthened by 
a reinforcement of 120 iSelkhs. Shoi-tly after their arrival I heard 
that the people of the town refused to sit or smoke with them, 
calling them Christians. It was proved against a carpenter that 
he had told some Seiklis their food was mixed with pig’s fat and 
bullock’s bones ground. The rascal was hanged next day ; and I 
made it known that any man refusing to smoke with a tSeikh on 
the ground that he was a Christian, i.e., had eaten adulterated 
food, should be flogged. After this no more complaints were 
made. 

On or about the 10th July, the detachment of the G4th was 
ordered to proceed on the Grand Trunk Hoad. • The day before 
its depaiture, I received a letter-express from the Commissioner, 
desiring me to detain the troops imtil the return of a spy whom he 
had sent to Tikaree. Infonnation, it appears, had been given to 
Mr. Tayler that 200 guns were mounted at the Tikaree Fort, guns 
belonging to Modenarain Singh. My is structions, in case the 
report received confirmation from the second spy, were to surprise 
the Fort by a night march nith the troops. English and Seikh. 
Ills second spy contradicted the firet, and the detachment went 
to Sherghott 3 u Th.e removal of the English troops materiall}' 
weakened our position. Xo one believed in the troops at Dinapore. 
The 5th IiTegulam were said to be shak^' ; more than all, just at 
that time the march of English troops up the Tmnk Eoad was 
discontinued. A few days more, and the Tnmk Eoad might not 
be safe. To me Gya was no longer a place for English ladles 
and children. The Judge being of the same opinion, we sent 
roimd a chcular, advising all to make arrangements for the 
removal of their families. But the Indian Englishman is a very 
domestic specimen of his race. We got no thanks from either 
wives or husbands. Xone would ijiove imtil the Judge’s and m 3 " 
wife led the wa 3 ’, when a general exodus of ladies and babies 
took place. 

I forgot to mention that, besides 80 men of the 64th, we had 
had 45 of the 84th. These last remained when the first went. 
Our force,- therefore, now consisted of 120 Seikhs and 45 English. 
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Until nearly tlie oml of July matters roinaineJ in abeyance. 
Natives and English were watching the struggles aTone. Kooer 
Singh’s intrigues in Arrah had, previous' to this, attracted my 
attention. I had reported liis ha\'ing enjoined upon Ihs ryots to 
be x’eady Avhen called, and had given the C^nraissioner notice of 
his wiatino- to two of the largest zemindars in tliis district. On 
the 25th of July, the three Dinapore regiments mutinied and 
marelied off unhurt. Information of the long-expected ei'ont was 
sent to me express by the Commissioner, whose letter of half-a- 
dozen lines ends vutli •' Look out — large numbers of them are said 
to have gone in your direction! ” We were too weak to encounter 
large numbei's, and I therefoi’e asked Mr. Taller for reinforce- 
ments, if he had them to spare. Six weeks sooner the mutiny of 
Dinapore would have produced an ontbreak at Gya ; but the 
I’ahble and scoundrelism were now cowed and without leaders ; all 
the notorious buchmshcs lay harmless in prison ; the man who was 
considered their chief had been sent np to Patna ; the news of tlie 
defection of the three regiments passed over Gi’a without awaken- 
ing any local response. Still it was an anxious time. I knew 
many of my Nuj'eebs* to be unfnistworthy. I had had reported 
to me secret meetings at which some of them attended. Althougli 
I knew that, in the face of such a force as we had got, they would 
not attempt active revolt, I thought it far from improbable tliey 
might some night march off westward, and before doing so hel[) 
themselves to a portion of the treasure over which they mounted 
guard alternately with the Seikhs every 24 hours. 

On the 31st of July I was sitting in my room, talking to the 
Subahdar of the Xujeebs, when a letter, marked ‘‘ urgent and 
express,” was put into my hand. I opened it. It was from the 
Commissioner. In few words it informed me of the defeat of 
Dunbar’s paity at Ari'ah, and continued : Everything must 
now be sacrificed to holding the country and the occupation of 
a central position.” It directed me and the civil authorities to 
proceed " at once with all our force secretly and expeditiously to 
Patna.” It ended with an injunction to remove the treasiu-e ■' if 
doing so endangered not life.” *■ What does the Commissioner 
Sahib say ? ” asked the Subahdar. I made some excuse, and after 
a minute or two sent him off. I then despatched a circular round 
the station, and within an hour every one was present. It was 
agreed w'e should start at 5 that evening. Mr. Tayler now 
declares that he intended the treasure to be removed, and antici- 
pated the delay which the move must cause. Such an impression 
could not result from the perusal of his order. The object he 


* There were 2 Nnjeeb Ctunpuniei with u stren^tli of ICO iiieii at Oya. 
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prominently put fon\'ard was the defence of Patna as a central 
position, the. means the rapid concentration of all available forces, 
which were to proceed “ at once and secretly and expeditiously.’ 

Any delay would have been contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the order. If “ ever^hing was to be sacrificed to the occupation 
of a central position/’ it endentlj- would have lieen going counter 
to the wishes and plans of the Commissioner to hazard such occu- , 
pation by the delay consequent on collecting caids and moxung 
treasure. Thus at least I argued. I thought, and still think, I 
was carrying out the order of my superior as intended. At six 
we started. I spoke to the Darogah, the Suhahdar and one or 
two of the respectable natives, and enjoined upon them to 
maintain order and tranquilUty. 

AVe hid gone a mile be 3 ’'ond the to'wn, when it struck me that, 
though hoimd to send the Commissioner every available soldier, 

I was not hoimd myself to help in holding a central position. 
Mr. Hollings and I returned, thinking it best to take the hull hy 
the horns at once. I rode first to the jail, and called out the 
Sepoy guard of 80 men. I spoke to them and they answered, 
as Sepoys do answer, with every appearance and demonstration of 
loyalty. Then I went to the treasury. The guard turned out 
■with muskets, not empty-handed as at the jail. I fancied too 
some of them looked sulky ; how'ever, I made them a speech in 
Hindoostanee, and they made protestations in return. AVe then 
went home. I despatched a sow'ar to Shergliotty with a tele- 
graphic message, asking for iastructions. Sherghotty was aban- 
doned. Another sowar, with a letter from Captain Thomson 
of the 64th, caught up his detachment at Balwa, and he at once 
turned back for Gya. The two days and nights preceding his 
arrival were anxious ones. I feared the Nujeebs making away 
■with the treasure and joining their mutinous brethren at Arrah. 
AVeiwere not idle, however, during that time. I called a meeting 
of all the chief Gyawals or priests of Gya, and they promised me 
assistance and support in men and arms. Mr. Hollings and I 
both went to office, as a mode of quieting the native minds. The 
Gyawals proved a rotten reed. One of them, Deonath Sijwar, 
sent a few useful men ; the other sent old men and blind and halt, 
■with nothing but rusty swords. It was clear the people would 
not help themselves. AVhen I found this, and before the 64th 
detachment arrived, I pondered on what should be done. There 
were no means of communicating ■with Calcutta except by the slow 
medium of the post. I had to think and act as appeared best. 
It seemed evident, if the danger to Patna was so real as to require 
the few Seikhs and English at Gya to help in warding it off, the 
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80 men now aiiived would also be sent for. Again it appeared 
just as much my duty to assist Mr. Tayler 'with this "force as with 
the force I had sent him. But if this force went, now that I saw 
no reliance could be placed on the people, with it wotild go my 
remaining chance of sanng the treasime. ^t was determined to 
go to Patna and take the treasiu'e. Six hours before leaving, a 
note in pencil, written by a brother ofSeer of Captain Thomson’s, 
came from Dinapore: — “ The 8th N. I. are in full march on 
Gya with one gun, they say.” To go north was to meet this 
Eegiment -and lose the treasure ; we resolved to go south and 
to Calcutta. That pencil note probably saved many lives. Had 
we gone north, and had the jail being let loose as we traversed 
the town, we should have been attacked through a long succession 
of streets and lanes, and been fortunate to escape with life. 
Going south, the road was all maidan from the treasury door. 
At six the party left. How I remained behind — how the Xujeebs 
broke open the jail gates — how prisoners and guard together 
rnshed to my house — how fortunately I found my horse ready 
taddled and contrived to escape on his back — how the scoundrel 
mob followed us up to a pass between some low hills nearly 3 
ittdles from Gya, and t\vice attacked us — how they ran after losing 
or 6 of their body — and how, after a long and painful march 
^'n the midst of the rains, we succeeded, thanks to the untiring 
Vigilance and laborious care of the English soldiers, in depositing 
lacs at the Calcutta treasury — has been already fully detailed 
by me. 

Eepidsed and discomfited, the guard and prisoners returned, 
looted a little money left in the treasury for the food of the jail, 
and then dispersed— the fonner to Airah, the latter to their homes. 
Silent but trembling the town remained that night ; next morning 
in its full force awoke the spirit of the oriental savage ; every 
scoimdrel had dreamt of phmder during the night, and now awoke 
to verify his dream ; boys of 10 or 12 strutted about with swords ; 
the peaceful and wealthy, in.proportion to the hmlmaahes as 10 to 
1, would, in any other coitntry, have imited against a common 
foe ; but the elements of self-government do not exist in this 
country. The scum and scoundrelism of the city had it all their 
own way. One or two bands, imder able leaders, levied only 
blackmail, and going from house to house, sold immimity and 
safety ; others revelled in indiscriminate phmder ; five or six of 
the Gyawals mustered their followers and sacked a whole quarter 
of the town. The unhappy Hindu wnhajims were the chief 
losers, preyed upon at once by the Mahomedan rabble of the lower 
town, and by these priests of the upper. 
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On the 1 3th of August Gyii was re-oeeupied by the civilians 
ordered back from Patna, by 35 of II. M.’s 8Ith. and by 
220 of •Caiitain Itattray’s 8eikh& with their Commander at their 
head. The natives, at first afniid that the burning of the 
Gor ernment olhces tmd the destruction of European property was 
to bring a bombardment upon the city, tied in all directions, those 
who had looted tearing in the streets, in fields and tanks, the 
produce of their plunder ; but as soon as it became apparent that 
the return of the authorities was to maintain order rather than to 
exact a general retribution, confidence was restoredr .Ten days 
of anarchy had eUsgusted all qidet men with what they called 
the Hindoostauee Itaj. They had seen how necessaiy to their 
honour and comfoil r\'as that strong hand of the white foreigner 
which they used to fancy pressed heavily. They had seen how 
not only in the t(jwu, hut in the country, every element of disorder, 
violence and wickedness was rife, how the \illage ryots as well as 
the town biidiiut^h instinctively turned to phmder and rioloucc, 
how rampant and how general was that spirit of the beast of prey 
which acknowledges no common boimds and no law save the 
iucUdgence of its passions. ‘‘ Rather than li^'e again imder such 
thraldom,” more than one respectable native has said to me, 
“ I would turn Christian, if this was necessaiy to obtain the 
protection of Government.” 

There are two cuiious facts connected with the disturbances in 
this district : one is the influence of Kooer Singh, althctugh not 
a zemindar in Behar Proper ; the other, the universal identifica- 
tion of a Hindoostanee Goi'erument with hcense and plunder. 
“ Hindoostanee Raj hooa, Kooer Singh ke Raj — loot, loot,” were 
the ciies with one zemindar attacked a weaker one, one viUagu 
preyed upon a neighbouring hamlet, or a dozen scoundrels knocked 
dowm ^d fleeced a solitary traveller. There was here no 
influential land-holder to knead into one large festering mass' 
all these various scattered pieces of corruption. The anarchy rose 
but in three places to the»so-called dignity of rebelhon. In the 
uorih-east portion of the district, Hyder Ali Khan, with a few 
followers, attempted to regain possession of the Rajgeer Pargana, 
ormerly belonging to his ancestors. In September he was caught 
and hanged. 'J he two Anti-rajahs raised a Lilhputian standard 
biding, the other in prison awaits his trial, 
azeergunge, some 12 or 14 villages united imder one Kosheal 
• ^ oI many villages, and after going through the 

nil la 01 ^^ ceieniony of some indiscriminate plunder, set up the 
V, T these miserable fools have been trans- 

poi e , u Koshed is still uncaught. In the w estem thannahs, 
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three or four factories belonging to Mr. Solano, the only European 
land-holder or planter here, were destroyed. I must not omit to 
mention the noble conduct of two men whose courage and judg- 
ment' saved the station of Shergliotty. Eujjub Ah, Darogali of 
that place, and Babu Anand Coomar Bai of the Executive 
Engineer’s depaifment, remained at their posts when the Police 
througliout the district hid themseh es, and by their example and 
by collecting round them the well-disposed, succeeded in over- 
awing the hiiihna>,hes and in preventing all plunder. The propeidy 
of the Government and of EngUsh residents was untouched. 

I returned on the 2bth of August. The eastern portion of tire 
district was then in possession of the mutinous 0th Irregular 
C'avalry. Tliese gentry seemed aware tliat Government had no 
force to direct against them. They travelled slowly, remained 
three or four days at one jdaee, and appeared under no ai[iprcheh- 
siou of pursuit. They had originally come in this direction from 
a belief that Gyii was still devoid of all troops. Even when 
they disco-vered their mistake, they did not hurry their movements 
in the least. At Wazeergimge, 14 miles from Gya, they 
remained 3 days. Meanwhile they levied contributions all around 
both in food and money; the Government authority was in 
contempt, and I began to fear lest their presence might kindle 
in the district a mutinous flame more dangerous than the last. 
Anything seemed to me better than to sit still vith 2o0 English 
and Seikhs, and lot these scoundrels swagger and hold the country 
under our noses. "We were not half their number, but the 
Government coidd gii'e us no more men. On the 6th of Septem- 
ber the cavalry moved south from Wazeergunge. This appeared 
to relieve Gya from danger of an attack, and to show the enemy 
were on the march to the Trimk Road. Captain Eattray proposed 
to attack, I had all along been for offensive measures and 
• heartily approv ed, telhng him I thought it liis duty to go out. 
Go out we did, and on the 8th came up vith the enemy. The 
military operations and their result Lhave nothing to do with. 
We did not thrash the enemy, nor did they thrash us, as the Press 
at the time insisted. We lost none killed, but 22 wounded, 
of whom 2 afterwards died. The enemy lost altogether (on the 
field and died afterwards from wounds) abo;it 12 men ; of wounded 
no accoimt coidd be got. The sowars movihg quicker than we 
could got first to Cya, released the jail, went off west. They still 
remained nearly a fortnight longer in the district. During this 
time they perpetrated atrocities of all descriptions. Tlicy had 
been joined by a well-known seoimtlrel, Inder Singh, and by 
his followers ; all the hmlmmhes of Gya had gone with them, and 
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all the worse characters from the jail. Women taken from their 
houses and carried off, to be a few days later left on the road- 
side and their places taken by the results of a fresh raid, indus- 
trious men plundered of all they had, rape, robbery and murder 
marked the progress of these ruffians. 

At last the 5th In’egulars crossed the Soane. They had not 
gone very long when the approach from the, south of the Ramghur 
Battalion began to cause alar’ni. Many of the men of this corps 
are recraited from the neighbom-hood of Sherghotty, Gya, and 
other parts of the district. It seemed certain, from all I heard, 
that their intention was to come through Sherghotty to Gya. 
Our force here consisted of about 50 sick and cvounded Seikhs, of 
whom not a dozen could walk, and 35 English of the 84th, 
of Avhom eight were sick and wounded. Clearly we could do 
notliing against the BamghiuTees if they came. To be ready 
to send off the trcasirre, therefore, I collected some elephants 
and had large strong bags made, capable of holding some 
thousands each. For the sick I ordered a quantity of doolies, 
and, as it was impossible to expect to get a sufficient number of 
bearers on a sudden emergency, I hired some himdred or so, and 
told the Seikhs they must take morning and evening airings for 
their health. They were delighted, and daily, till the 5;?td 
smashed the Bamghurrees at Chuttra, a long line of doolies used 
twice a day to leave the billiard bungalow, then the Seikh 
ligspital, with a freight of poor woimded and suffering men. At 
any moment they could have gone off and been half w'ay to Patna 
before the Ramghurrees got sight of Gy a. 

It AA'as evident that this district was to be the high road to 
mutineers from the east. In July I had pointed this out to 
Government and foretold that rchen they mutinied, the 5th 
Irregulars and the 32nd would take the favourite native road 
through Beoghirr, Kumtkdeea, and Xowmdah. The 5th ch(jse it. * 
Towards the end of October, three companies of the 32nd, haring 
rarrtinied at Deoghur, followed in their steps. The marrellous, 
the providential folly which has characterized the rvhole mutiny, 
was the saring of these Prorinees. Had the Dinapore Eegi- 
ments, the Pamghur Battalion, the 5th Irregidars, and the 32nd 
gone together, nothing could for a time have rvithstood them. As 
soon as I kuerv of the mutiny at Deoghur. I directed the Deputy ' 
Magistrate at Nowadah to send in his hajut (or under-tiial) 
prisoners to Gya. 1 he irumber amounted to nearly 300. You 
are aware. 8ir, that imnrediately after the 5th Irregulars had 
crossed the Soane, Captain Eattray and every ar'ailable Seikh was 
sent out of this district to Dehree on the Soane. By greatly 
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enlarging tlie nnmlier of police, I had attempted to create a force 
sufiBcient to cope iiith the spirit of plimder and disaffection, still 
every now and then breaking out in isolated villages ; but the 
martial Eajpoots and Brahmins of the interior were more than a 
match for a few biirkandazes, and I was glad to accept j’our 
proffered aid of some of the Xujeebs’ corps from Patna. The 
40 men you sent had gone to Nowadah. As long as no mutinous 
soldiers were near, I felt I might trust them ; but on hearing of 
the defection of the three companies of the 32nd, I detemiined 
to call them back, and with them the. hajut prisoners. They 
ariived safely. The number of piisonei's under trial in my jail 
exceeded 600, and as guard I had these 40 Xujeebs and a 
quantity of burkandazes. This was to me a time of great anxiety. 
A large number of prisoners imder trial for offences involving 
the severest pimishments — a very small guard — men whose 
brothers had released my jail once before and attempted my life — 
three companies of mutineers on the road to G-ya and not far 
from it —and at Giya itself a heap of sick and wounded soldiers, 
with less than thirty men fit for duty, — all this constituted a 
heavy charge and a serious responsibility. I thought of sending 
away my entire jail in irons to some spot near the Girand Trunk 
llSad. I had the irons prepared. I began again giving the 
Seikhs their morning and evening airing, when by telegraph I 
heard that Major English and his victorious 6;3rd wore ordered up 
to Q-ya. It still seemed doubtfid whether they or the mutineers 
would be here first ; the latter had got to Wazeergimgc ; 14 miles 
only separated us ; Colonel Euglish was 20 miles off at Sherghrdty. 
I sent there a pressing message, and next day the glitter of 
Euglish bayonets assured us all was safe. The mutineers now 
tiuTied off from their westerly course and went north. Colonel 
Euglish tried to cut them off at Jehauabad, but tliey gave him 
*t]ie slip and got away. Within a week they were followed by 
two other companies of the same regiment who had mutinied 
in the llajmehal Hills. Against these latter ive went on the 
1st of Xoveniber. A thirty miles march brought us early to 
Huswa — 9 miles from Xowadah.” ****** 

After describing how the British’ troops pursued tlio rebels 
through the Xawada subdivision and then round to tlie west 
through the southern portion of the Patna district and througli 
the Jahanabad subdiiision as far as the Sou, Mr. Money says they 
lost sight of the rebels after a march of 130 miles in 4 days and 
6 nights, and adds : — 

“ This was the last inroad of mutineers this district saw in 
1857. 



One or two uouclusious liave forced tlicmselves upon me in 
cmuectiiin Avitli such inroads. Tlie first is. tlie absence of truth 
in the general inipressiuii tliat mutineers always possess excellent 
iiiforiiiation. I believe, on the contrary, that their information is 
most scanty and uutrustwoi-thy. The oth IiTCgulars were not 
aw'are, till (hey had approached near, that G\ a had been re-oceu- 
pied by the Government authorities. Eaeli body of mutineers 
which crossed the district was iuBiieneed in its march by false 
re[ioi-ts. The first batch of the mutinous bind avoided Jehanabad 
because they were told .a. force lay there in Avait, Tlieir marcli 
Avasby zig-zag, the villagers, to aA'oid their \'isilatiou, turning them 
out of the direct line by lies and erroneous information. 

As to accurate information f<jr myself. I never found any 
dillieulty in getting it. Xo body of nuitiheers passed through 
this district Avitliout my kuoAving tile numbers, the exact quantity 
of elephants or camels they had Avith them, imd their line of 
march. The moment I heard of ‘a mutiny haAing taken place, 

I hud two lines of nmners along the road the enemy Avould take 
to enter the district. These lines extended to 20 ami 30 miles 
outside my district. In addition to these, I had lines of runners 
to A'arious jioints in the distiict, Avhero I tliouglit the mutineers 
Avould march, and to the ncighboining thannahs. The Darogais 
hud similar lines to places Avithin their tliannahs. All this co-st 
a good deal of money, for I paid Avell, but the results Avere 
satisfactory. ' 

It has been much the fashion amongst a certain class of 
Eugli.sh in Calcutta and at home to attribute the mutiny of 18d7 
in paid to misride of the Government, to our ciAil institutions 
and the mode in Avhich they are said to press henAuly upon the 
people. I haA'e taken jiains to aseeitain Avhether any foundation, 
hoAvcA'er slight, existed for this assertion. As far as my own 
experience goes, it is entirely gratuitous. Xo sepoy in this dis- 
trict has ever excused his defection on any one of these pleas. 
Villagers and zemindars haie questioned the Sepoys as to the 
reasons for their mutiny. Their answers have been many and 
various : — " Tlieir religion Avas in danger. — it Avas intended to bloAV 
them aAvay from guns, — many of them had been hanged Avithout 
eause, and Ihev feared a like fate, — their pav aa'us in aii’ears.” 
Th ese and similar ones.AA'ere the grounds assigned, but among his 
many hes the Sepoy never was fool enough to bring forAvard the 
plea of oppressh e institutions jmd hardship to the people. The 
ryot, from his oaa'u knoAvledge, Avould haA’e laughed in his face 
had ho done so. It remains Avith those avIio Avish to make capital 
out of the events of the last yeai', to explain the mutiny uj)on 
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grounds untoucUed by even the leaders of the mutiny. I look 
upon the absence of any such arguments on the pail of the 
mutineers themselves as the strongest proof that the people do not 
feel our institutions oppressive. Had there been a chance of 
response in the great heart of tlie nation, the cry -would ha-^ e been 
an excellent one to appeal to the country ith, and men like the 
Nana would not have neglected the chance. But he knew such a 
cry 'would ha-\'e fallen Hat and aAvakened no echo. It may excite 
the ignorant at a London public meeting, but the Indian prince 
and the Indian ryot heed it not. I cannot understand why the 
iScpoy shoidd not be allowed to know his motives and reasons. 
He has proclaimed them loudly enough and in various ways, so 
that those who run may read. When upon throwing off his 
allegiance, he releases jails, plimders treasuries, and indulges in 
rape and rajune, he displays the A'ices of all pampered soldiery 
and shows his object to be imbridled license. When, whether 
mutinying at Chittagong or in the Bunjaub, he turns ahko his 
steps to Delhi, he betra}s the deep strength of the old traditionary 
feeling still ahA'e Avithin ; his struggles in Oudh disclose a mis- 
giuded patriotism ; his murdered officers silently bear AA'itness to 
the instinctiA'e hatred of race ; and Avhen, as I have seen, a j'oung 
lad Avith tears in Ins eyes confesses to having belioA cd his religion 
in danger, it is .plain hoAV large a part of the history of 13o7 
religious fanaticism has to answer for. But the Avant of arrange- 
ment, the absence of simultaneous action prove that there is no 
one broad common ground of complaint.” # * * 

I haA'e, etc., 

A. Moxey. 
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CHAPTER III. 


BUDDHA ASD BODH GAVA 

Kcddha. Xhr district of Gaya may with justice be described os the Holy 
Laud of Buddliisra owing to the number of places it contains 
which are associated with the life and teaching of the great 
founder of that religion. It was here that Satya Muni spent 
long years of penance and meditation before he attained the ideal 
he had set before him ; here he finally won Buddhahood, i.e., 
became free from the circle of re-births, and here he gained some 
of his earliest disciples after this great triumph. It was to this 
district that he turned at an early stage in his searchings after 
truth. Failing to find enlightenment in the ecstatic meditation 
affected by th4 teachers of Brahmanical philosophy, he determined 
to secure peace by a course of self-mortification, and ■with this 
intention wandered forth from Rajagriha (RajgTr) to a wood in 
this district called Uruvilra. Here, with five other ascetics, he 
entered on a fast lasting six long years, at the end of which he 
realized that the mortification of the flesh had brought him no 
nearer to the truth he sought, and that penance and austerity were 
not the means of obttiiuing deliverance from the evils and suffer- 
ings of life. He resumed his former diet, and when his fi've 
companions left him in anger at this change of Ufe, he determined 
to give himself up to meditation in silent solitude. The tradition 
handed down by the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian, relates that he 
, came to a cave, where he sat do’wn and prayed that he might 

he granted a sign to show whether he was to arrive at the 
condition of perfect wLsdoiu. Immediately his shadow appeared 
on the stone wall, the earth shook and the mountain quaked, and 
he heard the voices of the Deens telling him that that was not the 
place where he could obtain enlightenment. He then passed on 
towards the village of Sonani and met on his way a grass-cutter, 
who offered him some bundles of grass, which he accepted. 
Having arrived at the Bodhi tree, he scattered the grass on the 
ground and sat dorvn, vo'wing that though his skin, nerves and 
bones might waste away and his blood dry up, he would not 
leave the place until he obtained perfect enlightenment. 
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He then began a long vigil, giving himself up to higher and 
higher foms of meditation. A gi-eat stniggle between good and 
er-il ensued. He was assaidted by the hosts of e^ul, by fiends ' 
and demons of all kinds, and then, finding that they had no power 
to shake him, Mara, the spirit of sensuous desire, tempted him 
■with the pleasures of the flesh ; other temptations followed, all of 
which he conquered; and finally, as day broke, the light of 
knowledge burst upon his mind. In the first watcli of the night 
of this final stniggle he gained a knowledge of all liis former 
states of existence, in the second of all present states of being, and 
in the third the knowledge of the chain of causes and effect ; 
at the dawn of day his spiritual illumination was complete, he 
knew all tilings, and became Buddha, the enlightened. After 
obtaining this perfect enlightenment, Buddlia went to a place a 
little to the north-east, and thence looked for a week at the sacred 
Bodhi tree ■without removing his gaiie from it. Between tliis place 
and his seat imder the Bodhi tree he spent a week walking to and 
fro, from east to west, wonderful flowers springing up in the 
places on which he set foot. After four weeks near the Bodhi 
ti’ee, the master left it and meditated for another seven days under 
the goat-herd’s banyan-tree, and then went to another spot where 
Muchilinda, the serpent king, coiled liis body round him as he sat 
in meditation, and formed a canopy over his head to protect him 
from the rain. He then passed on to the Rajayatna tree, where 
he remained another week, on the last day of which he made his 
first converts — Tapussa and Bhalluka, two merchants from Orissa 
who happened to pass by. Shortly afteru'ards Buddha went to 
Benares and began his life-long mission ; but, after sending out 
liis 60 disciples to preach to the people, he returned to Umrilva. 
Here he converted three brothers, hermits with matted hair who 
worshipped fire, known as TJruvilva Kasyapa, Nadi Kasyapa, and 
Gaya Kasyapa, together with 1,000 Brahmans who were their 
disciples. Accompanied by these, he went to the Gayasirsa Hill, 
where he preached his “ burning ” sermon on the fires of the 
passions. In this fire sermon, which is said to have been suggested 
by a fire seen from the rocky crest of the hiU, Buddha gave a key 
to the meaning of Nirvana. 'He pointed out that all things are 
burning with the fires of the passions and lusts, and that a wise 
man, becoming weary of the world of sense, frees himself from 
passion. When free he reah'zes that his object is accomplished, 
that he has lived a life of restraint and chastity, and that re-birth 
is ended. In this way, Buddha, comparing all life to a flame, 
brought home to his hearers the duty of extinguishing the fire of 
lust, and with it the fire of existence, and impressed upon them 
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the importance of monkhood and celibacj' for the acconiplisliment 
of tliat oh;ect. After staying for some time near Gayasirsa, 
Buddlxa wended Ids way witli Ids luimcrons followers to the 
eonit of king Ijimhisara at Ilajagriha. Henceforward he passes 
awa}' from iJic srene of the great consummation, and the record 
of his life in tliis district is confined to tlie neighhouihoori of 
lasliti^ana. n'liere we arc told that he displa 3 'ed great spiritual 
W(‘)nders for llie s.ake of the Dfins and expounded tlie law for tliree 
months. 

Ihe detailed descriptions wldch the Cliinese pilgrims liavc. loft 
of the morn of Gaj'a fiave enabled man}' of llic sites 

A isite(l b\’ Buddha to be traced rvitli soine ceitaint}'. Tlie name 
of Uruvilva lias been perpetuated in tlie name Ui’cl, a village close 
to Bodh Gaya ; on the Dhongra Hill some 2\ miles from the great 
tom[ile of Bodh Ga^-a, a cave marks the place on the Pragbodhi 
mountain Avhere Biiddlia was tv'amed that he must not sta}' ; and 
pilgrims still worship at Mucharin, the spot where Buddha was 
sheltered b}’ the snake-king Muchilinda. Brahmajuni, the rugged 
hill towering above the tou'n of Ga^’a, has been identified ■with the 
hill called Gavasirsa ; Jethian is the modem name of Yaslitivnna ; 
and. close Iw, Ta[)oban n-ith its hot spnings marks the spot ndiere 
the master walked for exei'cise. An account of these jdaces i\'ill be 
found in Chapter XIX. and the present chapter will be devoted 
to the histor}’ of Bodh Gaj'a, the Ga\'a of enlightenment, or as 
it is sometimes called Buddha Gaj'a, the Gaya of Buddha, or 
Mahabodhi, the great enlightenment — a name which is also given 
to the Bodlndriimn nr sacred pyia/-tree. 

It was under this tree that Sakv'a Muni attained Buddhahood ; 
it is the most sacred of sites to Buddhists, and worship has con- 
serpieutly centred roimd it from the earliest period of Birddliism. 
The tree became celebrated as the tree of enlightenment, and is 
now the most sacred sj’mbol of the Buddhists, who regard it as 
manj' Christians do the cross.- In the 3rd century B. C. Asoka 
built a monastery and erected a temple near it, giving lOO.OOO 
pieces of gold for the building. One of the bas-reliefs of the 
Lharhut stupja (2nd centur}' B. C.) gives a representation of tlie 
tree and its surroundings as they ylien were. It shows a ■pipnl. 
free, v-ith a stone platform in front, adorned wirh umbrellas and 
garlands, and suiTounded bj’ a building with arched windows 
losting on }>illars, while close to it stood a single piillar with a 
1 eisepolltan capital cro'W'ned with the figure of an elephant. 

1 roni a Bunnese inscription found in the residence of the 
ifahanth of Bodh Gaj'a we know that this temple became ruinous 
vith lapse of time and was replaced by another, identified by 
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Gener.al (Aimiingliam* •o'ith tlie present temple, ^^■]lie]l, in liis 
Opinion, \v:is Lnilt oji liie site ol llnit ereetecl l>v Asoka and ^^■as set 
up during llie rule of tlie Indo .Seytliian kings in tlie 2nd eenltirv 
A. 1).. liiongli (jlJier autliorities attribute it to tlie dth century A. i>. 
Ill tlie reign of Sainudra Gupta a great monastery ivas constructed 
close lo this temple by the Cingalese about the year -'h'lO A. 1). 
This monastery -u’as built by Meghavarna, the lluddhist king (d' 
Cevlon, ill eouse(pieuce of the eomjdaints made by tivo monks whom 
ho had Sent to cbi homnge to tiic Diamond Throne and to visit the 
monastery built by Asoka at Doclli Gaya. -Gn their return, they 
informed the king that they could find no jilace where they could 
stay in comfort, and the king resoh ed to found a monastery where 
his subjects could reside when on pilgrimage. An cmhas.«y n-as 
sent to Samudra Gupta and the required permission har ing been 
given, iMeghavarna erected a splendid monastery to the north of 
the Bodlir tree. This building, which was three storeys in height, 
included six halls, r\-as adorned with three towers, and surrounded 
by a strong wall dh or 40 feet high. U'he decorations were executed 
in rich colours ■with high artistic skill, the statue of Buddha, cast 
in gold and silver, was studded nitli gems, and the subsiih’ary 
.stiipas, enshrining relies of Buddha himself, were worthy of the 
principal edifice. About 000 A. D. Sasanka. the king of Central 
Bengal, nlio was a worshipper of Sir-a imd a fanatical enemy of 
Buddlrism, dug up and burnt the Bodhl tree, but it was replanted 
by Puma-varman, king of IMagadlia. who suiTounded it vi-ith a Avail 
in order to prevent it being cut doAA-n again. When Iliueri 
Tsiang Ausited the place in the first half of the 7th centurT, it was 
a young and A'igororrs tree, the temple was intact, and its preciircts 
AC'ere croAvded Avith hundreds of stupas and cZ/roVyce? erected by 
kings, prarrees and other great personages. 

After tliis AA'e haA C the records of the erection of scA’cral minor 
tomi)les aird of the dedication of statues at Anrious periods dmvir 
to the tlourishiug period of the Pala kings in the 0th and 10th 
centuries. Under the rule of these Buddliist kings, the stream of 
Cliinese pilgrimage, which had been so gi’eat in the 7th centur}- 
during the reign of the poAverful Buddhist monarch, Ilarsha 
Vardlnma, again set in, and the sacred tree was vi.sited by numbers 
of Chinese pilgrims, who liaA'e left many memorials of their A'isits. 
In the 11th century two missions AA'ere sent OA-er to Bodli Gaya 
by the Burme.5e king, first in lOS-j and then again in 1070, and the 
temple, winch had fallen out of repair, aavus completely restored 
between the }'ears 1070 — 8(1 A. D. The Buddhist religion aj^pears 
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to have fallen on evil times in tlie 12th century, and thei’e is a 
noticeahle ahsence of inscriptions and votive offerings. A inimher 
of works, however, were carried out by Asokavalla, king of Sapa- 
diilaksha, f.c., Siwalik, cither a northern kingdom including tlie hill 
country of Kumaou atid Garhwal or the whole of Xoithern Ilaj- 
pTttana : indeed, one inscription foimd in Gaya expressly states 
tliat iin appeal was made to him in eonsecpieuce of the dec.ay of 
the law of Buddha. 

At the end of tlie 12th century tlie whole country was desolated 
hj' the Muhammadan invasion ; and though Bodh Gaya is not 
mentioned in the records of their ravages, it seems very unlikely 
that it escaped when the great monastery at Bihar was sacked 
and its monks were slain. The gilt co[)per umbrella, containing 
a record of the first Burmese mission, which was fouud carefully 
hidden uudergrouiid u'heu the temple was restored, was probably 
buried at this time, when everything of value that was not 
secreted must lun e been either earned off or destroyed ; and 
to the savage iconochism of the invaders must be due the many 
lieadless and broken statues found here. But though the monastery 
was sacked and desolate, pilgrims continued to visit the shrine, and 
we find records showing their presence in the early years of the 
14th century. These poor pilgrims however were no longer able 
to build tem[des or dedicate stupas as their predecessors had done, 
and their records are limited to rough sketches of themseh-es and 
their offerings boldly scratched on the granite pavement slabs of 
the temple. General Cunningham considers that from this time 
both the holy pipiiUvae and the temple were appropriated by the 
Brahmans, though he 'gives no arguments in favour of this view, 
except the finding of a round stone (originally the dome of a stiipa), 
wliich formerly stood in front of the temple, with the feet of 
Vishnu carved on its face and a date corresponding to 1308 A. D. 
inscribed on its side. In any ease, however, the place must have 
fallen under Brahmanical influence with the downfall of Buddhism, 
though it was still visited and has been Wsited up to the present 
day by Buddhist pilgrims perfonning Buddhist rites. 

Except for these intermittent visits, the temple .stood deserted 
during the G centmies following the Muhammadan conc[uest, and 
gradually became more and more ruinous. At the-end of the IGth 
century a Hindu ascetic, attracted by the sylvan solitude of the 
place, came and settled near the temple and founded a »m(// or 
monastery of the Hindu sect of Girs, one of the seven Saivite 
orders established by Sankara Acharjya. About the year 1727 the 
then Mahanth or abbot of the monastery received by royal farnian 
from the Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, the grant of t!ie 
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village of Taradili, where the rains of the temple stood, and thus 
acquired possession of the shrine. In spite of this circumstance, 
the temple was not used for worship hy tlie Hindus ; it was neg- 
lected and slowl}’ hut steadily crandiled awaj-. In 1811 Buclianau 
Hamilton described it as in the last stages of decaj" compatible 
■with anything like a preservation of original form” ; on the 
ground-floor was " a monstrous mis-shapen daub of clay,” with 
a motley row of images taken from the ruins and built in front of 
it so as to hide part of the deily ; the sacred pipalAvee was still 
an object of worship and frequented by the pilgrims of Gaya, but 
a stair had been built on the outside of the temple, ‘‘so that the 
orthodox maj' pass up without entering the porf h and thus seeing 
the hateful image of Euddlia.” 

In the earlj" paid of the 19th centiuy archceologists began to SMcni 
make enquiries into the history of Bodh Gaya, and it was ■\usited 
by a Bunnese mission in ISdO ; but it was not till 1884 that the 
ruins were restored. In 1870 Hindoon Min, king of Bunna. being 
anxious to restore the temple and to constrmt a building on the 
adjacent ground for the accommodation of a number of Buddliist 
priests who wished to settle thei’e for the performance of religious 
service at the shrine, obtained the permission of the Go^-ernment 
of India to depute a party of Bui'mese officials and workmen for 
the purpose. It soon appeared however that this work ■v^'as being 
done Avithout due regard to archseological fitness, .and, after an 
investigation made by Dr. Itajendralala Mitra, Government took 
the Avork of restoration into its own hands and completed it in 
1884 at a cost of two lakhs. GoA'emmeut placed the building 
which they had thus restored under the Public Works Department 
and appointed an OA'erseer as custodian of the temide. They liaA'e 
imdertaken and paid for such repairs as have been found necessary 
CAer since, and have also kept in repair the adjoining Burmese 
lest-house, AA'hich was originally built from Burmese subscriptions. 

Of late years the Buddhists haA e been endeaA'ouring to recoA’er 
this ancient shrine, one of the objects of the Mahabodhi Societ}', 
which was foimded by Buddhists of Ceylon in 1891, being to 
secure possession of the Bodh Gaya temple for the Buddhists. In 
1893 an endeaA'our AA'as made on behalf of the Society to obtain a 
lease or couvej’ance of the temple from the Mahanth of Bodh 
Gaya ; and on the failure of these negotiations, the Secretary of 
the Society invoked the assistance of the Bengal GoA'ernment, but 
Avas informed that Government could take no measures for the 
furtherance of the general objects of the Society, and th.at there 
was perfect freedom of Avorship for all Buddhists at Bodh Gaya. 

In the same year the Secretary had been entrusted, AA'hen in 
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Japan, with an liistorical image of Buddha for enshiiuement in 
the temple, and in 1895 lie proceeded to jdace the image in the 
temple without permission. This aetif^n nais resented hy the 
disciples of the Mahanth, and a disturbance ensued which resulted 
in tlie removal of the imago* and tiie expulsion of those wiio were 
enslirining it. A protracted criminal prosecution followed, whicii 
ended in the conviction of .some disciples of tlie Maliantli in tlie 
local Courts ; but tliey were acquitted by the High Court on appeal, 
on tlie ground that it was not established tliat tlie comjilainant and 
liis companions were lawfully eng.aged in religioms n orship wlien 
they were disturbed, and that tlie accused had therefore committed 
no offence under section 20(), Indian Penal Code. The Mahanth’s 
position in regard to the temple Avas discussed at length in the 
vaiious judgments recorded in the course of these proceedings; 
and the High Court foimd that the Mahanth was in possession, Ai'as 
sole superintendent of the temple, and took all the offerings lioth 
of Hindus and Buddhists. They stated, hoAvever, that it might bo 
conceded that the Mahabodlvi temple was a Buddliist temple, that, 
although it had been in the possession of Hindu Mahanths, it had 
never been converted into a Hindu temple in the sense tliat Hindu 
idols have been enshrined or orthodox Hindu worship earned on 
there, and that Buddhist pilgrims had had free access and full 
liberty to worship in it. At the same time, they obseiwed that the 
eA’idenee showed that since July 1894 the Mahanth and his dis- 
ciples had lieen carrying on a sort of spurious Hindu worship 
of the great image of Buddha on the altar of the ground-floor, and 
that the image had been dressed in a way that made it repugnant 
to Buddhist worshippers. These proceedings in the criminal courts 
produced much initation and bitterness between the trvo sects. 
The attempt to place the image in the temple was regarded by the 
Hindus as being intended to assert and establish a right to the 
building, and they haA'e consequently liecome less tolerant. The 
Buddhists haA'e not ceased to press for larger privileges and to 
complain of the present state of affairs, and on the other hand the 
Mahanth has continued to assert his authoritj' and his right to 
control the worship. 

The present position of affairs is somewhat anomalous. The 
temple was originally a Buddhist shrine, but for a long time past 
has been in the possession of a Hindu Malianth belonging to an 
order founded by one of the bitterest enemies of Buddhism. It had 
fallen into complete ruin and woidd soon have disappeared had not 
Goa emment restored it at its oAvn cost ; in consequence, they 

The image is non- in the Burmese rest-house to the n est op the temple. 
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maintain a custodian for tire care of the building and see to its 
repairs. The Mahanth controls tlie ■worship and receives the 
offerings made by Buddhists and Hindu pilgrims, Gfovernment 
maintaining an attitude of impartiality on all religious questions 
affecting the shrine. The Buddhists perform the rites of their reli- 
gion at the shrine and imder the Bodlii tree, just as Buddliists of 
different countries have done for centuries past, but Hindus also 
make offerings under the tree, as it is recognized as one of the 
4-3 rodia or places wliich Hindus visit wliile performing the I’eligious 
ceremonies for the sah'ation of their ancestors wliich centre roimd 
the holy city of Gaya. This Hindu reverence for the tree is -^'ery 
old, but side by side with it there is a Hindu cult of very recent 
growth, as Hindu worship, wliich has been pu’onouneed to be of a 
.spurious and imorthodox character, is offered at the shiine itself. 

In its main features the present temple represents the structure remuns 
as it must have existed as early as tio'3 A. D., when the Chinese''’''^®''" 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, saw it. It consists of a main ton-er, 
rising to the height of 18o feet, in the form of a slender pyramid temiile, 
which springs from a square platform, on the four comers of which 
are similar towers of smaller size. The outside walls have niches 
f(jr the reception of statues, and acce.ss to the temple is obtained 
through an eastern gate supported by jiillars. which opens on to 
an ante-room in front of the sanctum. At the western wall of tlie 
sanctum is an altar upon w'hieh is placed the principal image, a 
large mediaeval statue of Buddha with various other images on each 
side. The main figure has been gilded over, and the Hindu custo- 
dians of the shrine have marked its foiehead with the sectarian 
mark of the Vaishnavas, in order to represent it as the Buddha 
incarnation of Vishnu. In the upper floor another chamber contains 
a statue known as Maya Devi, the mother of Buddlia. The features 
of the temple described by Hiuen Tsiang correspond so clearly with 
that of tlie present structure that there can be little doubt that the 
sluine he l isited is the same as that now standing. He described it 
'IS built of bluish bricks with a facing of plaster ; in the four faces 
were several tiers of niches, each containing a gilded statue of 
Buddha ; the w'aUs were covered with beautiful sculptures, festoons 
of peai'ls and figures of i-ishi.i; and the architraves, pillars, dooi’s and 
windows were ornamented with gold and silver chasing, in which 
pearls and precious stones were inserted. The magnificent adorn- 
ments of the temple and the hundred of images enshrined in the 
niches have long since disappeared, but otherwise the stincture is 
the same. Its dimensions coirespond with those described by Hiuen 
Tsiang, it is built of blue bricks with a coating of plaster, and the 
four faces present several tiers of niches rising one above the other ; 
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in some of these Buddhist figures \^'ore found as late as the time 
of restoration, and e\'en the entrance on the east side U'as found 
to be a later addition, as stated hy the Chinese pilgrim. 

Tlie discoveries made during the restoration sliow that this 
temple rvas built or'cr Asoha’s temple, and some remains of the 
latter u’ere, in fact, found in tlie course of the excavations. A 
throne of polislied sandstone was discovered nith four sliort pilast- 
ers in front, just as in tlie Bliarhut bas-relief ; two Persepolitan 
pillar bases of Asoka’s age were found flanking it ; and the remains 
of old walls were laid hare under tlie basement of the present 
temple, dl hen this restoration was undertaken, the temple court 
Was covered with the accumulated debris of ages and with deposits 
of sand left by the floods of the liver Nilajan. The courtyard was 
cleared, the temple completely restored, the portico over the eastern 
door and the four pavilions flanking the pyramid "were rebuilt, and 
the gi'eat granite Toran gateway' to the east, which dates back to 
the 4th or 5th century, was again set up. The model used in 
restoring the temple was a small stone model of the temple as it 
existed in mediceval times, from which the design* of the building 
as it then existed could be traced with some certainty. The work 
has been subjected to much adverse criticism, from which it might 
be presumed that visitors would find a temple robbed of its age and 
beauty, rvith a scene of havoc around it. The reverse is the ease ; 
the temple has heen repaired as effectively^ and successfully as funds 
woidd permit, and the site has been excavated in a manner which 
will bear comparison with the best modem work elsewhere. Rising 
from the sunken courtyard, the temple still rears its lofty head, 
a monument worthy of the ancient religion it represents ; the 
Vajrasan throne is in its old place; and the shrine is still sur- 
rounded by the memorials erected by Buddhist pilgrims of 
different countries and different ages. 

A few yards to the west of the western wall of the temple stands 
thQ pipal-ivee, which is knoivn as the Bodhi tree {Bodhulnrtm), i.e., 
enlightenment or the tree of wisdom. This tree is the 
oldest iustorical tree in the world, and has had an eventful history. 
It was first cut down hy Asoka in his unregenerate days, hut after 
he became a believer in the law of Buddha he la^hshed an inordinate 
devotion upon it. His queen, jealous of this attachment and 
grudging the jewels which Asoka offered to the tree, again had it 
c^d own,but for a s econd time it was miraculously restored to Ufe. 


comparison l)eU^en''the*tp ” Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell gives an interesting 
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The intense veneration in which the tree was held even at this 
early date is shown by the gorgeous ceremonies wlueh took place 
when a branch was transported to Ceylon in the reign of Asoka. 
From the Buddhist chronicles we learn that the whole way from 
Patna to Bodh Gaya was cleared and decorated, and that a 
splendid um of solid gold was made for the reception of the 
sacred shoot. The Emperor himself, attended by a long train 
of elephants, chariots, horse and foot, escorted the um to the 
tree, which its votaries had enriched with all manner of gifts. 
Gems sparkled from among its leaves, rows of flags and streamers 
waved from its branches, and it was laden with fragi’ant blossoms, 
the offerings of devotees. After elaborate ceremonies, a branch 
was lopped off, placed in the um, and then escorted with much 
pomp to the coast. A bas-relief on the eastern gateway at iSanchi 
pourtrays the scene. In the middle is seen the Bodlii tree with 
Asoka’s temple rising half-way up it. A procession with musicians 
is carved on both sides, and to the right a roj'al person, perhaps 
Asoka, is dismoimting from his horse with the help of a dwarf. 
Above is another scrdpture which shows a small Bodhi tree in 
a pot and a long procession on its way to a towered city. 

For a third time it was destroyed by Sasanka, who cut it 
do’svTi, dug up its roots, and burnt it nith fire, in order that not a 
trace of it might be left. Soon afterwards it was restored by 
Pumavarman, who followed his great ancestor Asoka in his devo- 
tion to Buddhism ; and a wondeiiirl aecormt is given of miraculorrs 
resuscitation. In a single night the tree sprang up to a height 
of 10 feet, and then, fearing that it might again be cut domi, the 
king surrounded it rvith a wall of stone 24 feet high, by which 
General Cunningham understands that the new tree was placed on 
the terrace of the temple, which is over 30 feet above the original 
ground level. When Buchanan Hamilton visited the temple in 
1811, he found the tree in full vigour, but judged that it could 
not be more than 100 years old. By 187.j this tree had become 
completely decayed, and in 1870 it was blown donm during a 
storm. Many seeds however had been collected, and one of the 
offshoots of the parent tree was ready to take its place and was 
planted. 

There can be little doubt that the same cxiiedieut has been 
followed ever since the tree obtained its sanctity, and that the 
present tree is a lineal descendant of that under which Buddha 
obtained perfect wisdom. It was destroyed several times, and, 
though the Buddhist chroniclers have concealed the fact by 
miraculous accounts of the way in which it was restored on each 
occasion, there can be little doubt that the life of the tree was 
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perpetuated by dropping a seed in a fork or hollow of the dying 
trunk. The jnijal is a quick-growing tree, and there must have 
been a long .succession of fresh trees raised from seed of the parent - 
tree from the time of Asoka down to the present day. In 1801 
traces were found of a succession of platforms below the high 
terrace on which the tree then stood, and in 1880 General 
(Junuingham found two large pieces of an old py>«/-tree 3 feet 
below the level of the Diamond throne and 30 feet belosv the level 
of this teiTace. As the whole mass of the buttress at the back 
of the temple had been standing on this spot for more than 12 
centuries, General Cunningham considered it not improbable that 
these two fragments might be part of the tree w’hich was cut 
down by Sasanka in the beginning of the Tth century. 

Under the Bodhi live is a sandstone .'•lab known as the 
Vajrasan or Diamond throne, which still retains its original 
position of Buddha's .seat (Bo'/fiimirida) imd the reputed centre of 
the universe. It derives its name from the fact that it is regarded 
as having stability, indestructibility and capacity of resisting 
all worldly shocks. 'I'he tlirone consists of a polished slab of 
grey sandstone with a siu'face carved with geometrical patterns, 
circular in the middle, with a double border of squares. All the 
four outer faces are richly carved with pigeons, conventional 
llowers*' and the gee.se of A.soka’s pillar capitals. General 
Cimningham is of opinion that it must have been exposed to 
view on all four sides in an open building, and once fox’med 
the upper slab of the sandstone throne inside Asoka's temple. 
It rests on a brick platform ornamented with boldly moulded 
figures of men and lions; and judging from the round faces, 
full lips and easy pose of the figures, General Cimningham 
assigns the pedestal to the time of the later Indo-Scythian or 
earlier Gupta kings. In the middle of one of the faces the 
restorers found a ball of clay enclosing a rich treasure, which 
helped to fix the date of the temple, as it contained gold impres- 
sions of a coin of Kurishka, who w'as a liberal patron of Buddhist 
ecclesiastical institutions in the latter half of the 2nd century A. D. 
This treasure included gold flowers studded with sappliires, shells 
of gold, pearls, coral, ciystal, sapphires, rubies and emeralds ; and 
even the plaster of the throne w'as composed of pow'dered coral, 
mixed with sapphires, crystal, pearl and ivory, and bound together 
with lime. The throne itself should probably be ascribed to the 
ime of Asoka, as the geese and other conventional ornaments are 

Lt.-Colonel \\ addell points out that the plinth of the throne of the Grand 
5ni.i 111 tie Potahi at Lhasa is ‘■ornauicuted with the same simple diaper-worked 
flowers like marguerite.” See Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 391. 
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exactly the same as those foimcl on the capitals of the Asoka 
pillars. 

Dr. Ilajendralala Mitra^ was of opinion that the true Diamond 
tlirone was the massive chlorite slab which has rested for many 
years in a shed to the east of the shrine, known as the temple 
of Yageswari Devi. This stone, which is to be removed to the 
temple precincts, is a circular blue slab streaked with whitish 
veins, the surface of wliich is covered with concentric circles of 
various minute ornaments, the second circle being composed of 
conventional thunderbolts (aijm), and the tliird being a wavy 
scroll filled with figures of men and animals- These circles 
occup}' a breadth of 13 inches, leaving in the centre a plain 
circle, inside which is a square. General Cunningham, however, 
believes that this is tlie stone described by Iliuen Tsiang as “ a 
Itlue stone, with wonderful marks upon it and strangely figured,” 
winch stood before a large ri/idrd to the west of tlio Bodhi tree. 

Tills stone was the seven-gemmed throne made by Indra on which 
Buddha sat after his enlightenment, but the Chinese pilgrim 
added sadly:—*' From the time of the Holy One till the present 
is so long that the gems have tinned into stone.” 

The ancient stone railing containing the pillars mentioned The A»(.k 
above certainly belongs for the greater paid to the time of Asoka’s 
reign, and foims one of the oldest sculptured monuments in India, 
According to Iliuen Tsiang, Asoka siuTOunded the Bodhi tree 
with a stone wall If) feet liigh, and this measurement eoiTesponds 
with the height (9 feet 10 inches) of the pillars still existing, 
while the pillars themselves bear inscriptions in Asoka characters. 

The enclosure of Asoka's temide was 230 feet hr extent uith 
61 pillars, whereas the circuit of the present railing is not less 
than 320 feet, which woidd have required double the number 
of pillar’s; and it appears therefore that the original railing of 
Asoka was re-arranged and its circuit enlarged to suit the greater 
dimensions of the suiTounding enclosure of the great temple 
wliich replaced Asoka’s chapel. The remains of 62 of the pillars 
of this greater enclosure are in sitn, a largo number being of 
granite and the remainder of fine sandstone ; about half a dozen 
more have been removed to Kensington and the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta ; and 23 more, which have until recently been in the 
various courts of the math at Bodh Gaj-a, are to be restored to 
their proper place roimd the temple. 

The pillars of the railing have been replaced as far as pos- 
sible. and the original design can still be traced. The inner faces 
of the coping stones arc ornamented with long strings of animals. 


* Buddha Gaya, pp, 142 — 144, 
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perpetuated by dropping a seed in a fork or hollow of the djdng 
trunk. The plpnl is a quick-growing tree, and there must have 
been a long succession of fresh trees raised from seed of the parent 
tree from the time of Asoka down to the present day. In 1801 
traces were found of a succession of platforms below the high 
terrace on w'hich the tree then stood, and in 1880 General 
Cunningham found tw'o large pieces of an old plpal-ixcQ 8 feet 
below the level of the Diamond throne and 80 feet below the level 
of this teiTaoe. As the whole mass of the buttress at the back 
of the tempile had been standing on this spot for more thim 12 
centuries, General Cunningham considered it not improbable that 
tliese two fragments might be part of the tree w'hich was cut 
do wn by Sasanka in the beginning of the 7th century. 

Dnder the Bodhi ti'ee is a sandstone slab known as the 


Yajrasan or Diamond throne, which still retains its original 
position of Buddha's seat {Bodhlmandu) tmd the reputed centre of 
the universe. It derives its name from the fact that it is regarded 
as having stability, indestructibility and capacity of resisting 
all worldly shocks. The thi’one consists of a polished slab of 
grey sandstone with a surface carved with geometrical pattems. 
circular in the middle, with a double border of squares. All the 
four outer faces are richly carved with pigeons, conventional 
dowers * and the geese of Asoka’s pillar capitals. General 
Cunningham is of opinion that it must have been exposed to 
view on all four sides in an open building, and once formed 
the upper slab of the sandstone throne inside Asoka's temple. 
It rests on a brick platform ornamented with boldly moulded 
figures of men and lions; and judging from the round faces, 
full lips and easy pose of the figures, General Cunningham 
assigns the pedestal to the time of the later Indo-Scytliian or 
earlier Gupta kings. lu the middle of one of the faces the 
restorer foimd a ball of clay enclosing a rich treasure, which 
helped to fix the date of the temple, as it contained gold impres- 
sions of a coin of KuGshka, who was a liberal patron of Buddhist 
Mclesiastical institutions in the latter half of the 2nd century A. D. 
This treasure included gold flowei-s studded ivith sappliires, shells 
oi gold, pearls, coral, ciystal, sappliires, rubies and emeralds ; and 
even the plaster of the throne was composed of pow'dered coral, 
mixed with sapphires, crj-stal, pearl and ivory, and boimd together 
witti hme. The throne itself should probably be ascribed to the 
ime o Asoka, as the geese and other conventional ornaments are 


* Lt.-Coloi^l Waddell points out that the plinth of the throne of the Gram 

tlowr 'l"t "ornanicuted with the same simple diaper-norkoii 

tWcrsl.kc marguerite.- Lhasa nud its Mysteios. p. 391. 
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exactly the same as those found on the capitals of the Asoka 
pillars. 

Dr. Ivajendralala Mitra*was of opinion that the true Diamond 
throne was the massive chlorite slab which has rested for many 
years in a shed to the east of the shrine, known as the temple 
of Vageswari Devi. This stone, which is to he removed to the 
temple precincts, is a circular blue slab streaked with whitish 
veins, the surface of which is covered with concentric circles of 
various minute ornaments, the second circle being composed of 
conventional thunderbolts (aijm), and the tliird being a wavy 
scroll filled with figures of men and animals. These circles 
occupy a breadth of 15 inches, leaving in the centre a plain 
circle, inside wliieh is a square. General Cunningham, however, 
believes that this is the stone described b}’ Iliuen Tsiang as “ a 
blue stone, nith wonderful marks upon it and strangely figured,” 
which stood before a large n'/idrd to the west of the Eodlii tree. 

This stone was the sovou-gemmed throne made by Indra on which 
Duddlia sat after his enlightenment, but the Cliineso pilgrim 
added sadly: — ‘'From the time of the Holy One till the present 
is so long that the gems have tiu'ued into stone.” 

The ancient stone railing containing the pillars mentioned 'I'lii; A»ukii 
above certainly belongs for the greater paid to the time of Asoka's 
reign, and fonus one of the oldest sculptured monuments in India. 
According to Iliuen Tsiang, Asoka suiTounded the Bodhi tree 
with a stone wall 10 feet liigli, and this measurement coiTesponds 
v'ith the height (9 feet 10 inches) of the pillars still existing, 
while the pillars themselves bear insciiptions in Asoka cliaracters. 

The enclosure of Asoka’s temjde was 250 feet hi extent nith 
04 pillars, whereas the circuit of the present railing is not less 
tlian 520 feet, which would have required double the number 
of pillai-s; and it appears therefore that the original railing of 
Asoka was re-arranged and its circuit enlarged to suit tlie greater 
dimensions of the surrounding enclosure of the great temple 
which replaced Asoka’s chapel. The remains of 02 of the pillars 
of this greater enclosure are in situ, a large number being of 
granite and the remainder of fine sandstone ; about half a dozen 
more have been removed to Kensington and the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta ; and 23 more, which have until recently been in the 
various courts of the 7naih at Bodli Gaya, are to be restored to 
their proper place round the temple. 

The pillars of the railing have been replaced as far as pos- 
sible, and the original design can still bo traced. The inner faces 
of the coping stones arc ornamented rvith long strings of animals, 


* Buddlm Gaya, pp. 142 — 144. 
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Bcime natural and others quite fabulous, such as winged horses 
and fish-tailed elephants, lions and rams ; the outer faces are 
decorated with continuous hands f)f flowers. The carved rail- 
bars, which are fitted into almond-shaped holes in the sides of 
the pillars, are ornamented on Ijoth sides with circular bosses or 
medallions containing capiitals of pillars, flowers, and kings’ 
busts. The pillars themselves have at the top and bottom of 
each face semi-circular medallions containing half flowers or small 
scenes of various kinds, and in the middle of each face there is 


a full circular medallion omamented in the same way. The 
sculptmes are ' igorously oaiwed, the variety of subjects represent- 
ed being astonishing ; some har e only figures such as crocodiles, 
rvinged horses, grotesque faces, kings’ heads, and lotus flowers, 
while one curious figure is somewhat like a mermaid ; others, 
which represent scenes of ordinary life, might have been carved at 
the present time, such as a boat being poled through a mass of lotus 
leaves and a ploughing scene in which a pair of bidlocks draw the 
plough. Others again pourtray mythical or religious subjects. 
The Todhi tree is shown adorned with umbrellas and garlands ; 
on another medallion the dkarmachahra or Wheel of the Law 
is set up on a throne w ith two attendants in the act of worsliip • 
a Dera is represented flying over the battlements of a citv, 
with a garland in his outstretched hand, towards a Bodhi tree 
before ■wbieb a man is kneeling in adoration ; and on a pillar near 
the south-east coiner there is a fidl-length mutilated figure of 
a Yahshiui dinging to a tree with her foot supporied by a male 
figure. One of the best preserved shows the householder Ana- 
thapinchka and his senants covering the whole surface of the 
Jetai ana garden at l^ravasti with square golden coins, while a 
scivant comes up to them with a basket full of more coins. In 
another, showing the famous Kalpadruma or wishing-tree, two 
aims are seen extended from the tree, one holding a plate with 
ood and the other a pitcher towards a man Avho is stretching out 

Ins ami to receive them; in another ludra's harper stands before 

tue ludrasila cave in which Buddha’s seat can be seen The 
most interesting, however, of all the scidptures is on a pillar which 
Lis recently been removed from the adjoining Hindu monastery. 

1 shows a figure of the sim-god standing on his chariot drawn 
jy tour horses, with two attendants shooting arrows to right 
Apollo ’ ^ adoption of similar types of the Greek 

tP dher remains now extant of so early a period are 

thl "'aU about 3 feet high to 

These mark the promenade where 
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Buddha walked for 7 days after the great cousummation, and 
where flowers sprung up beneath his feet ; they are the solo 
traces left of the Jewelled Cloister, a long parilion coreiing the 
path which Buddha once trod, the columns of which were himg 
■with garhuids of flowers and strings of jewels. Twenty-two 
pillared bases are still in si! it, each marked with a letter of the 
Indian alphabet of Asoka. 

To the visitor unacquainted nith Buddliist countries one of Stupas, 
the most interesting sights at Bodh Gaya is the vast number of 
stupas ranged round the temple in the simken couriyard. It was 
the custom of Buddhist pilgrims to leave as memorials of their 
visits stupas, wliich varied in size and magnificence with the 
wealth of the votaries. Iliuen Tsiang has left it on record that 
the precincts were crowded with them, and during the excavations 
made at the time of restoring the temple tlrorrsands of stupas of 
all sizes were formd, some birilt of stones and bricks, others great 
monoliths ; others again, whose rrrrnrber could be counted in 
hrmdreds of thousands, were small clay stiiiras, from 2 or 3 inches 
in height to the size of a walnrrt, which would appear to have been 
the number of offerings of poor pilgrims who corrld afford no more. 

As the soil silted rrp and the level of the coui’tynrd rose, later 
stupas were built over the tops of the earlier ones in sirccessive 
tiers of different ages, and tenrples were formd standing on broken 
stupas, and stupas resting upon rrrined temples. So great was 
the number of these successive monrrments, and so rapid the 
acerrmrrlation of earth and stones, that the general level of the 
courtyard was raised about 20 feet above the floor of the temple. 

A great number have been set rrp again in the courtyard, and 
here the memorials of pilgrims of different ages can still be seen, 
beginning with rude, rough monoliths of early ]>eriods, and ending 
■\\ith the fall ornamented spire of the mediaeval ages, surmount- 
ing a dome with arr elaborately carwed basement. The earlier 
stiipas appear to have been crowned with umbrellas of -stone or 
copper gilt, brrt were severely simple and unadorned ; in the later 
ones the dome, wliieh was originally the principal featirre of the 
stupa, became a mere top, below rvlrioh figures of Buddha were 
placed in rows of niches, and the umbrella aborn the dome became 
a tall spire of successive tiers of umbrellas. 

The great statue of Buddha which is enshrined in the sane- i^uuws. 
tuary on the lower floor of the temple was set up dirring the 
restoration to replace a brick and mortar statue which had been 
placed there by the Burmese. By far the greatest number of 
the figures of Buddlia represent hitrr seated under the Bodhi tree, 
but the ancient examples are very few, and nearly the whole of 
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tile sciiliitured figures belong lo (lie medireval period and are 
not earlier than the period of the Tala kings (800 — 1200 A. D.)- 
The}' belong to the latest phase of Huddhisin and afford a 
striking illustration of what that religion had become before its 
final overthrow'. 

Scarcely more than one ipiarter of the old site has been 
excavated; but. as far as can be judged from the present state of 
the ruins, the entire area of the main enclosure of the temple 
has been laid open. It was filled with an enonnoiis amovmt of 
smaller shrines, cliiiAti/m, ^■otive stupas and the like, the founda- 
tious of which are still extant. South of the temple is an old 
tank, c.alled BniliUid-pokliiir. which may be the tank excavated 
by the brother cf the Brahman who is said to have built the 
temple, and north-west, at a place now called Amar Singh’.s fort, 
remains of the ancient monastery mentioned abo\'o have bc-en 
discovered. Very little of these remains cun. howe^'er, bo seen at 
present, and hero as in other places fui-ther excavation on a 
systematic scale inay }'iold valuable results. It is possible also 
that many treasures may be found in tlio local malh, as the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple \vas probably the quarry for the materials 
used in constructing it. It has been the receptacle for mtmy 
fine statues and is knonn to contain remains of archteological 
and historical interest. From this monastery the great image 
of Buddha was brought to its place in the sanctum ; some of the 
]iillars of the Asoka railing until recently suppoiicd a verandah 
inside if ; a b.ing Sanskrit in.sciiption was found here in the groimd 
with a hole bored in it, on which the lower tenon of a gate 
idayed ; and here too were found the Burmese inscription record- 
ing the restoration of the temple in 170V — SO A. D. and a 
tliiucse inscrijtiou of the same nnlury recording the erection 
of a Pagoda near the Diamond throne by the command of the 
Chinese Emperor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE GAYA PILGHIMAGE. 

Gaya is tme of the great places of pilgrimage iu Imlia and has SAycinx 
especial sauetity iu the ej^es of Hindus. It is their belief that it tiAYA. 
is iucumbent ou er'ery Hindu to visit Gaya and there make offer- 
ings for the souls of Ids aueestors. By so doing, the spirits of 
the deceased obtain deliverance from hell and admission to the 
paradise of Vislmu, while their descendants themselves accpdre 
personal merit and absolution from some of the deadhest sins of 
the Hindu code. From the moment the pilgrim starts from his 
home, the deliverance of his ancestors begins ; he is said to be 
making a ladder to heaven for them and himself ; and the offerings 
at the holy sites crowded iu and round Gaya assure then salvation 
and his own blessing. To save the spirits of the dead from torment 
is the first duty of a son. and the performance of the bra'ldha or 
funeral ceremonies at Gaya is regarded as a certain means t(; 
secure that end. 

The sanctity of Gaya is based on a legend contained in the Tlie flaya 
Gaya Mahatmya, wliich forms part of the Vav'u Purana. This 
legend relates that a giant demon, named Gaya Asura, jierformed 
a rigid penance for a thousand years. The gods, anxiously fear- 
ing that they could give no sirfficient recompense for his piety, 
came to him and asked what reward he wimted ; his request that 
he might be the holiest of all things was granted, with the residt 
that all who saw or touched liim went to Heaven. Yaiua, the 
God of Hell, finding that he was monarch of an empty realm, 
appealed to the gods. They persiraded Gaya Asirra to allow a 
sacrifice to be performed on his body ; the sacrifice U'U'm) was 
accordingly performed, but the demon was not yet laid. V'ama 
then brought a sacred rock from his home, which he placed on 
the demon’s head, and all the gods sat on his body, birt still 
the demon moved. At last Yishnir was called in ; he strurck 
Gaya with his club and removed with this blow, as the account 
euphemistically has it, all his fatigue and pain. Gaya Asura 
begged as a last boon that the gods should abide for all time 
on his body, and that this shortld be the holiest of spots, within 
the limits of which all men nright obtain salvation by offering 
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hvaddha. His prayer ^N'as granted, and his body became the holy 
ground of Gaj'a. 

At the time of this great sacrifice Brahma, seeing that the 
Brahmarra refused to accept the offerings, incarnated the Gayawal 
Brahmans in fourteen gotras to assist in the sacrifice. On its 
completion he made them gifts of mountains of silver and gold, 
and tanks and rivers of milk and honey, on the one condition that 
they shorrld never accept gifts for sraddha. Yama, however, after 
performing ^raddlta, gave them gifts of gold and jewels secreted 
in betel-leaves. Brahma therefore crnsed them, and their moun- 
tains turned to stone, their rivers and tanks to water. They threw 
themselves on Brahma’s mercy ; in pity, he promised that, though 
the precious moirntains and rir'crs were for ever lost, they shorrld 
have their one means of livelihood in the gifts of devotees who 
performed srdddha at Gaya, and that, though void of knowledge 
and learning, they should be respected and worshipped by all. 

In this legend Dr. Bajeudralala Mitra* finds an allegory of the 
trirrmph of Brahmanism over Buddhism, and points to the simi- 
larity between the character of Gaya Asirra and the practice of 
Buddhism as it appeared to Hindus. He argues that the benev- 
olent demon, like the Buddhists, made salvation too easy a 
matter, and was therefore an enemy to Brahmanism, while the 
followers of Buddha cvere as pious and self-mortif}’ing as the 
Asirra, and like him did away with Brahmanism and all sacrifice. 
The distance covered by Gaya’s body is, he considers, perhaps an 
allusion to the area over which Buddhism obtained, the crushing 
of the good deril represents an appeal to force, and the rock placed 
on his head corresponds in extent to the present Gaya. Analogy 
is found in similar legends, such as that of the ogre Mochana, 
who tried to force his way into the assembly of the gods at 
Benares, and had almost entered the city, when its guardian, 
Bhairo Nath smashed his head in with his club. The demon 
jirayed that, as he was so near success, Mahadeo should allow him 
a place in the holy city ; the prayer was granted and the demon 
deified. Here, too, it has been held that the story of the struggle 
points to a religious strife between Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
which ended in a compromise, the latter religion not being 
entirely rooted out, but incorporated in Brahmanism. 

Another fact which lends support to this theory is that the 
same legend is current in the distant Province of Orissa, once, like 
Gaya, a noted centre of Buddhism. 'Writing in 1822, Stirhngt 
gays in his de scription of Jajpur, a town in the district of Cuttack: 

* Buddha Gaya, pp. 10 — 18 . 

t All Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, by A. Stirling. 
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“J^jipur is farther esteemed from its being supposed to rest on 
the navel of the tremendous giant or demon, called tlie Gaya 
Asur, who was overthro-mi by Vishnu. Sucli was his bulk that 
when stretched on the ground, his head rested at Gaj-a, his navel 
(nabhi) at this place, and liis feet at a spot near Eajamendri. 

There is a very sacred well or pit witliin the enclosure of one of 
the Jajipur temples, called tlie Gaya Xablii or Bamplii, which is 
fabled to reach to the navel of the monster, and into it tlie Hindu 
jiilgrims throw the Piiuki, or cake of rice, and sweetmeats, wliich is 
offered at particular conjimctions as an expiation for the sins of 
their ancestors.” Here too it is said that Brahma perfomied a 
great sacrifice, importing a I'ast number of Brahmans from Kanauj 
to officiate, and this great jajna is pei-petuated in the name of the 
toivn. The king -with whose name the revival of Brahmanism 
in Orissa is usually associated had his capital at Jajpur, and leav- 
ing aside the mjdhical element, there is good reason for beliering 
that he imported a number of pure Brahmans from Kanauj, the 
stronghold of Brahmanism in Northern India, nith the object of 
revirtng the Brahmanical faith and of supplanting the Buddhism 
which had a firm hold on the coimtry. The similarity between 
the legends attaching to the two toinis is at least very striking, 
and it may well be that in both places they point to the former 
prevalence of Buddhism and to its assimilation with the trium- 
phant cult of Brahmanism. 

There is at any rate no doubt that the sanctity of Gaya as a The anti 
pilgrim city dates back to an early age, and that it was visited by 
Hindu pilgrims even imder the ride of the Pala kings, when grim.age. 
Buddhism still had its royal patrons and was in a flourishing 
condition. The evidence of inscriptions is pariicidarly valuable in 
this respect, as they show clearly that the sacred tlrthas or places 
of pilgrimages at Gaya existed at a date long anterior to the 
time when the present temples were erected, and that Gaya was 
known as a pilgrim city at least as early as the 10th century* 

A. H. An inscription of that century near the ! Akshayabat or 
undying fig-tree mentions the tree, and shows that it was then 
one of the vedis or holy sites visited by pilgrims. In another 
impublished inscription Vajrapani, the Governor of Nayapala 

* Mahilmahopadliyaya Hava Prasad Sastri informs me that it is probable tliat 
Gaya did not acquire a pan-Indiau celebrity before this time, and points out that 
Gayii is not mentioned among the great places of pilgrimage in the sloka-AfVed/zvo, 
Mathura, Maya, Kdsi, Xanehi, Arantika, Pun Draraeat/, chaiva saptaitah 
mokshadayikah, i. e., these seven are the givers of salvation, Ajodhya, Mathura, 

Maya, Kasi, Kanchi, Avanti and the city of Dvaraka. This couplet was composed 
probably in the 8th century A. D., and from the absence of any mention of Gay.l, 
it appears that any importance it may have had then was only local. 
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(1060 A. r>.), hoasts of raising Gaya from a small place info an 
Amravati (eif \- of Indra) ; and it maj' l»e conjectured tliat at tliis 
time tlie Gayawals developed (lieir organization and regulated 
llie worship. A third in.scription* of later date tlirows more liglit 
on the Gaya pilgrimage. Tlii.s insciiption records a pilgrimage 
to Gaya wliicli some llajpul minister, apjtai’ently from the north- 
west. imdertouk in 1242; and to commemorate its accomplishment 
tlie pilgrim says: "I Imvo done Gaya. Witness thereof is 
I’rapitamaha.” A statement of this kind, technically known as 
Sakshi-Sra\'ana, is iucumhent on every pilgrinr either at the end 
of liis otferings at eacli ct//'/ ho has to visit, or at the com]tletion of 
the whole pilgrimage, wlien lie invokes the gods as witnesses tluit 
li}’ completing the prescrihed rites he has freed himself from the 
debts he owes his ancestors. In the ritual ohscn'cd at the present 
day the Akshai'ahat and the temple of Prapitamahesi ara are the 
• last spots vi.-^ited hy the pilgrims ; and, as this record refers to the 
deity of the temple where the pilgrimage nf)W ends, it seems clear 
that in one important point at least, the ritual ohsen'ed at Gaya 
some tioij years ago was exactly tlie same as it is at the present 
day. 

Tan prr.- The first ceremony to he ohseiwed hy the pilgrim is to shave 

cTitMAGT:. on aiTival at Gaya itself he is conducted 

before the Gayawal who is liis family priest, and worships his feet. 
The Ga3'a yi'&ildlia then begins, and tlie irilgrim visits, if he is 
piously inclined, and has time and monej- to spare, all tlie 4-; 
iutlU, which lie within the hoi}' gi-ound extending for some 1-5 
miles betiveen the Pretsila Hill on the north and Bodh Gaj'a on 
the south, and which centre in Gaj'a itself. It is absolutel}' essen- 
tial, however, to offer piwhts or balls of rice to the spirits of the 
dead in three places, viz., at the Phalgu ri\ er, the Yishnupad 
temple, and the Akshavabat or iindj'ing fig-tree. The Phidgu is 
said to be the embodiment of Yishnu itself, and is also peculiarly 
associated -si-ith sraddha ceremonies, as Sita here offered a jdnda of 
sand, in default of rice, to the spirit of Dasaratlia, the father of 
llama. Here the pilgrim begins his roimd by a mnikn/in^ i.p., a 
vow to perfoiin all the rites duly, and this is followed b}' /arpniif/, 
or homage offered to the spirits of the departed, with water, 
kitfta grass and sesamum seed. Then comes the fidl srddd'/a w'ith 
balls of rice or barley-flour mixed with milk, water, flowers, 
sandal- wood, betel-leaves, etc., .and small lighted lamps. The rites 
of batliing, tarpaiia and p'mdaddn are repeated, one or more of 
them, at all the rcills subsequently visited. The Yishnupad temple 


• Report Arch. Snrv. Bengal Circle for 1901*02. 
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in the heart of old Gaya is one of tlic most sacred of all tire 
Vaishnava temples in India ; most of the later Sastras enjoin 
tliat no one should fail to visit this holy spot at least once in his 
life-time ; and in one of the Smritis tlie wish for numerous olf- 
s[u'ing is commended on the groimd that one of the manv sons 
may visit Gaj'a and rescue his father from the horrors of hell In' 
performing srchld/ia on the sacred imjirint of 'Shshnu’s feet. The 
outline of these foot-prints are still to l)e seen, encased in sih er, 
on a large granite stone witli an une^'on top, which is much worn 
with the frecpient Avasliings it daily undergoes. The third rif the 
tlu'ec (Vr//.-,' which no pilgrim may omit is tlie Akshayahat tree. 
Coming to this at the end ot his pilgrimage he offers i/iiidii\ to 
the spirits of his ancestors and gifts to the Gayawal, hefore 
whom he prostrates liimself in worship. The Gayawal touches 
him on the hack and hlesses him hy pronoimeing the word 
" SujJui/,” assuring liim tlierehy that his worsldp Iras heen 
fmitful”, that he has secured salvation for his amestors 
and hlessings for himself. The gifts wliich are the 

Gayawal’s duo having been paid and this blessing receir ed, lie is 
presented by the Gayawal with sweetmeats and a garland of sacred 
flowers as prafthadi, he has the fdal; mark placed on his forehead, 
and is free to go away in peace. 

As regards the actual ceremonies observed, the following The eov 
account riTitten by Monier Williams,'' wliich gives an interesting 
description of the rites, may boepioted: — '"A part}- coiLsisting of 
six men and one Gaywal entered one of the colonnades of the 
temple and seated themselves on their heels in a line, with the 
officiating priest at their head. Twelve Piudas were formed of 
rice and milk, not much larger than the large marbles used by 
boys. They were placed with sprigs of the sacred Tulasi plant in 
small earf hen-ware platters. Then on the top of the Pindas were 
scattered Kusa grass and flowers. I was told that the Pindas in 
the present case were tv'pical of the bodies of the twelve ancesturs 
for whom the tSraddlia was celelir.ated. The men had Kusa grass 
twisted round their fingers, to purify their hands for the due 
performance of the rite. Xext, water was poured into the palms, 
part of which they sprinkled on the ground, and pari on the 
Pindas. One or two of the men then took threads off their clothes 
and laid them on the Pindas. Tliis act is alleged to be emble- 
matical of lu'esenting the bodies of their depai-ted ancestors vnth 
garments. Meanwhile texts imd prayers were repeated, under the 
direction of the Gaywal, and the hands were sometimes extended 

KehgitfUs Life uml Tbuught iu IiuUaj i)p. :U0-3ll, l»y Moniof William^, 

C.I.E. 
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over the Plndas as if to invoke blessings . Tlie whole rite was 
eonclucled by tlie men pTitting tlieir heads to the ground before tlie 
officiating Brahman and toucliing Ids feet. 

*• The number of Pindas varies witli tlie number of ancestoi's 
for whom the Sraddlias .ai’e celcln-ated, and tlie size of the balls 
and the materials of wldeli the}' are composed differ according to 
the caste and the country of those who performed the rite. T 
saw one parly in the act of forming foui’tccn or fifteen Pindas 
with meal, wluch were of a much larger size than large marbles. 
This party was said to have come from the Dekhan. Sometimes 
the Pindas were placed on the betel-leaves with pieces of money, 
which were afterwards appropriated liy the priests ; and sometimes 
the water used was taken cait of little piots by dipping stalks of 
Kusa grass into the fluid and sprinkling it over the balls. At 
the end of all the ceremonies a pr.ayer was said for pardon, lest 
any minute part of the ceremonial had been iinintentionallj' 
ondtted. Then finally all the earthen platters employed were 
eanied to a particular stone in the precincts of the temple and 
dashed to pieces there. No platter is allowed t(5 be used a second 
time. The Pindas are left to be eaten by birds and other animals, 
or reverently deposited in the river.” 

In the Gaya Mahatmya it is laid down that the Gaya srdf/d/t/t 
is ecjually efficacious at all times of the year, but there are thi'ee 
seasons when pilgrims flock to the sacred city, viz., (1) the 
month of Asin (September-October) , (2) of Pus (December- Janu- 
ary), and (3) of Ohait (March-Aprilj ; these three seasons are 
significantly styled or harvests. Pilgrims from Bengal and 
the East come chiefly in G'hait, and pilgrims from the north-west 
and west of India in the month of Asin. According to the sacred 
books, Asin is the most auspicious month, and this is the great time 
of pilgrimage, when men of the Pimjab and Bombay, Gwalior 
and the South come to the pilgrim city : in fact, it is estimated 
that at this time no less than 100,000 pilgrims visit Gaya. But 
considerations of convenience probably regulate the seasons more 
than anything else. The importance of getting in the rich rice 
haiwest, for instance, probably deters the Bengal pilgrims from 
coming in the Asin season ; and the pilgrims from Northern and 
North-Westem India do not like being away from home while 
the nibi is being harvested. The pilgrims are also influenced 
by the occurrence of a h-dla suddhri (auspicious time) or M!a mnddlia 
(inauspicious time), and the occurrence of an eclipse is the 
occasion for a great influx of devotees. 

The pilgrims are of three classes, — those who come vohmtarily, 
those who are brought by paid agents of the Gayaw'als, and those 
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brought by professional pilgrim himtei’s acting independent!}' of 
the Gayan'als. Yoliintary pilgrims come all the 5’ear round, and 
the principal Ga3’awals depute servants to the railway station to 
meet the ti'ains and fetch those pilgi'inis who shoidd come to them. 
By tacit consent, or as the result of immemorial custom, the whole 
of India has been parcelled out among the several families of 
Gayawals ; and as a rule the pilgrims start from their home 
knowing the names of their respective Gayawals, or the names of 
their ancestors. Sometimes, however, the pilgrim does not know 
in the jiu’isdiction of which Gayawal he falls, and in such cases 
•it not unfrequently happens that the servants of the Ga3'awals 
quarrel as to who should ha\-e the pilgrim ; in prerious years 
fights over the pilgi’inis occasional!}' took place at the railway 
station. In many cases the question can be settled at once by 
reference to the Ga3'awals’ khdfds, or books in which the names ^f 
their chief pilgrims and of the villages to which they belong are 
carefully recorded. AVhen, howei'er, a family of Ga3’awals has 
become extinct, as' is sometimes the case, no such solution of the 
difficulty is possible ; the pilgrim is, so to speak, intestate propert}', 
and opposing claims are put forward and hotl}' contested for 
the right of guiding him through the ceremonies and receiring 
his fees. 

Many pilgrims are brought by professional pilgrim hunters 
who collect a number of persons ii'ishing to perform obsequies at 
Gaya, and conduct them there. Disputes frequently occur in 
respect to these pilgrims, and the pilgrim hunters, taking advan- 
tage of these, manage to drive a bargain with a Ga3'awal, and 
generally receive, it is said, one-third to as much as one-half of 
the suphal gifts. The largest number of pilgrims, however, are 
brought by servants of the Gayawals sent out into the country 
expressly for the purpose. These seiwants are paid from 5 to 7 
rapees a month, but in the- ease of Eajas and other important per- 
sonages more highly-paid emissaries are sent. They start in the 
month of Sraban or Phagun, taking pedm (sweet-meats) and other 
sacrificial offerings with them, realize arrears of remuneration due 
to their masters, collect pilgrims, and then return to Ga}'a, perhaps 
after several months. When they come to Gaya, the pilgrims 
lodge in licensed lodging-houses, which are generally owned by 
Gayawals. In this case the pilgrims are lodged free and are 
carefully tended by the Ga3'aw'als’ servants, but if the houses are 
owned by others, they have to pay rent. Occasionally also the 
pilgrims put up outside the tovTU. 

There is no record of the number of pilgrims who visit Gaya 
every }’ear. One hundred 3'ears ago it was estimated that they 
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were not less than 100,000 annually, but when some of the great 
Marathas. wlio M'ere attended by armies rather tlian guards, came 
to tlie jilace. the number -was doubled. At the jiri'sent day, the 
number of pilgrims must be inueli greater owing to tlie ease with 
n hieh Gaya can be visited, and it is said that tlieir number is not 
less than 300, UOO a year. 

AVhen the pdgriin has presented hiinselt Ijefore the Gayawal, 
Brahman dcliai-Jj/(i>i are deputed to conduct liim personally round 
the different rcdcv, and perfonn the necessary ceremonies. Some 
of these are the paid servants of the Gayawals and others are 
remunerated by a share of tlie gifts made by the pilgrims. Except* 
in the ease of important personages, tlie Gayawals themseh'es 
perform no ceremonies beyond those at the Akshayabat, and their 
fimction is merely to have their feet worshipped, to receive the 
pjlgrims’ gifts, and to certify that the offerings made have been 
effectual. It is this right to have their feet worshipped and to 
pronoimce the pilgrims’ ‘‘Vade in paeem” which marks the Gaya- 
wals’ imique position, as without them the Gaya xvaddha would bo 
impossible. There is however another class of priests, known as 
the Dhamina, who share the peculiar position of the Gayawal as 
priests presiding over these ceremonies. I'he Dhamins alone have 
the right to officiate at the ceremonies performed at five rpdix, 
Bretsila, Eamsila, Ramakund, Brahmakund and Kagbali, the 
Gayawals hamng a monopoly of the remainder. These Kve vvdix^ 
the pdnchcedi which comprises the second day of the pilgrims’ 
tour, dire all situated on or about the two hills, Ramsila and 
Pretsila, which are peculiarly devoted to Yama and evil spirits. 
The general practice is for the pilgrim merely to promise gifts 
to the Dhamins at these two hills, and, when he finally pa^^s 
his dues and makes over his offerings to the Gaj’awal imder 
the Akshajmbat tree, the amount thus promised is deducted from 
them and made over to the Dhamins, the Gayawal himself 
keepung one quarter of the amount. If the pilgrim wishes to 
make his offerings on the hill itself, the Gayawal’s agent advances 
it and pays the Dhamin thi-ee quarters of the amount on the spot. 

What a grievous tax these offerings fomierly were may bo 
realized from the following accoimt given by Buchanan Hamilton. 
Writing in 1811 he says*: — "Although the number of pilgrims 
has been gradually increasing for these fir e or six centuries, there 
continued great checks on it until Mr. Lawt introdrrced manj' new 
regulations to give them protectiorr. At many different pdaces on 
approaching Gaya the pulgrims foimd cirstom-houses, erected by 

\ * Eastern IniUa, by Montgomery Martin, \ol. I, pp. 53 — 55. 

\t Mr. Law was Collector of Gaya at the close of the 18th century. 
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every land-lioliler or petty officer of government ’«-ho liad pn-^'er 
cnongli to compel them to ])ay contrihutions, for -wliicli there was 
no rule hut tlio means of pa 3 ’ment and the po%\cr of exaction, 
iMr. La-w' tlierefore aholislied tlie Avhole of tliese custom-houses, 
and haA'ing ascertained that four sorts of pilgrimage rvere usuall\’ 
performed. Jie fixed a certain sum to he ]).aid for a license for each. 
(Jne class of pilgrims visits onlv one place, and. on receiving a 
license to visit tliis, the votary pavs 2 rs. If aniras ; airother class 
A'isits tAVo places, and paA's d rs. dij arrtras ; a third class visits dd 
places, and [laA’s (i rs. dj .airrr.as; tire fourth class visits 4d ])laccs. 
arrd par's Id rs. annas. Deduct icurs are, h(jA\ eA er. made on all 
llie liceirses to Nepalese, A\'ho are not rrunrerous. arrd orr the liighest 
licenses to persons A\'ho bring Avater frorrr tire Ganges to poirr on 
the sacred j daces, AA'ho .are corrsidered as liolv. and Avlro are gen- 
erallv poor, d liese forrr classes f>f licenses are marked bv seals of 
differeirt colours, hv wliich .alone tlie'jrersons generally emjdoyed 
as a check on imposition knoAv the one from the otlrer ; and there 
is strong reason to suspect that nrait\' frauds are still committed, 
although there has heeir of late a considerable inrproAenrent of 
revenue. But the duty* to Goverrrmerrt is a small part of the 
pilgrim’s expense. Tire chief experrse consists of tire preseirts 
{(hikx/iiiia), Avhich must be rrrade t(r the priests. The Bengalese, 
in fact, give cliieflv grain, brass A'cssels, silver coin, and cloth ; 
but sometimes thev present coaa's. The presents nominallv are 
in general quite diiferent. hut are trifles held in brass vessels 
covered Anth cloth. aa IucIi in realitv compose the most usual value 
of the present, and are sold to the next votar\' that comes. The 
ilahrattas give mone\'. jeAvels, plate, fine clotli. elephants and 
horses. The very loAA'est person, performing his devotions at 
one pl.ace. cannnot spend less, including duties, than dA is. ; those 
Avho AA'orship at Iavo jdaces cannot spend less than d rs.. but manv 
spend lOd rs. The loA\'est rate of expense at the dS places is 
30 rs., and fcAV there exceed dO rs. The Bengalese. Avho Avorship 
at do pl.aces, usuallA' exjiend from do to 200 is;. ; sonic, hoAvever, 
spend as mucli as dOO rs.. and some feAi' gre.at men have gone so 
far as d.OOO rs. Almost all tlie Mahrattas Avorship at the dd 
places, and several every v'ear gire d.OOO rs.. Avhile great chiefs 
expend dO or eAen dO.OltO rs. These expenses are exclusive of the 
charges of travelling, and of AA'hat is exacted by numberless 
solicitations to Avhich the pilgrims are exposed. Every one. so far 
as he is able, feeds the Brahmans aa'Iio attend. 

* This duly \va« a GoiisuU-rable sonrro of rcvtimit* to G >vevnuu.-iit. Id 1812-13 
the i>;ro-s receipts were Hs. 2,70,890, and dednctiui^ the *'5.x]K‘nses tlie net revenue 
aniuuntctl to lis. 3.33.440, 
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“ Xo person can possibly go through the 4-j places in less than 
lo days, and persons of rank take from one to three months, 
during which, from morning till night, they are not a moment 
free from the most clamorous solicitations of religious mendicants, 
from 200 to 300 of whom, besides the priests, hover round the 
place with incredible diligence and importunity. AVhen the 
votary has made Ids offerings and performed all his ceremonies 
the priest that attends him binds his thumbs together with a 
garland, and says that he will fine him on account of his 
ancestors. When the fine is paid, the Erahman unties the gar- 
land, and declares that the ceremonies have been duly perfoimed ; 
nor are the ceremonies considered as of any effect until this 
declaration has been made. Formerly it was the custom of the 
priest to keep the votaries’ thumbs tied until he consented to give 
a sum that was considered adequate to his circumstances ; but Gov- 
ernment has declared that all contributions must be voluntary, and 
the collector of the duty or magistrate vill, on complaint, compel 
the priest to perform his duty, and to accept of whatever the 
votary pleases. People, however, from distant countries, who 
do not know our customs, are still often much abused, of which 
white on Pretasila, I saw no less than two instances, two decent 
Brahmans from Malwa applying to me for assistance : one was 
stript even to the skin, and had his thumbs tied ; the other was 
sitting in despair at the foot of the hill, the sum demanded being 
so exorbitant that he woidd not venture to ascend. The checks, 
however, on this violence have rendered it much less frequent, and 
have given great satisfaction, not only to the votaries, but to many 
of the more moderate priests, who perceive that the security given 
to the votaries has greatly increased* their number.” 

Whatever modes of extortion or pressure may have been used 
in former times, the Gayawals now confine themselves to the more 
specious methods of flattery, solicitude about personal comfort, 
and appeals to worldly and religious benefit. Other influences 
are seldom or never used, and the pilgrims generally pay their 
fees volimtarily, according to their position and means, and in 
accordance with what has grown to be as much a custom as any 
other part of their ceremonial observances. A poor pilgrim can, 
it is said, complete the orthodox round of the 45 mlis or sacred 
spots, and satisfy all authorized demands at a total cost of Es. 15 
to Es. 20. The amoimt increases with the wealth or social rank 
of the pilgrim ; and very large sums are occasionally paid by the 
wealthy, and quite voluntarily. One of the Peshwas of Poona is 

* In the seven years 1798—1805 the number of pilgrims who received licenses 
increased from 17,670 to Sl^ll-l. 
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said to have paid a lakh of rupees in fees alone, and Randhir 
Singh of Kashmir is said to have given presents in cash, orna- 
ments, and other movable property to the value of 3 or 4 lakhs. 

The fees and gifts do not always consist of cash, as landed 
property, elephants, jewels, and movable property of many kinds 
are also given. More than two-thirds of whatever is expended 
by the pilgrim in the performance of his ancestor’s obsequies is 
said to go into the pocket of the Grayawal, and his position is 
therefore one of affluence. 

It has already been mentioned that the Graya legend possibly Okigis 
embodies an allegory of the triumph of Brahmanism over 
Buddhism, and it is noticeable that the Gaya ritual contains two sraddha. 
features, of w'hich one is possibly and the other is certainly of Foot- 
Buddhist origin, viz., foot-worship and the adoration of the Bodhi 
•tree. One of the most important of the ceremonies obsen'ed 
at Gaya is the w'orship of the footprints of various gods, and 
especially of those of Vishnu. The latter is absolutely essential, 
but, besides this, the pilgrim is hoimd on the Gth day of his 
pilgrimage to offer up w'orship at no less than 18 other padm 
or sacred footprints in the precincts of the Vishnupad temple. 

Dr. Eajendralala Mitra* has no doubt that the marks of Vishnu’s 
feet enshrined in this temple were originally a Buddhist emblem. 

“ In all Buddhist countries,” he says, “ carvungs of Buddha’s feet 
are held in great veneration. In many temples they occupy the 
most prominent place ; and when the Hindus got hold of Gaya, 
the popular feeling in favour of the most sacred footprint there 
was so high that, unable to set it aside, the Brahmans recog- 
nized it, imder the name of Vishnu’s feet, as the most sacred 
object of worship at that place; and thousands of Hindu pilgrims 
from the most distant parts of India to this day \isit and w'orsliip 
it every year for the salvation of their ancestors.” The same 
belief that the Brahmans adopted the worship of Buddha’s feet 
has been expressed, though tentatively, by General Cunninghamt 
wuth reference to the large circular stone with two human feet 
carved upon it which lies in a small open temple of 4 pillars, 
in front of the Bodh Gaya temple. This temple is now called 
Buddha-pad, and General Cunm'ngham was of opinion that “ the 
feet may have been those of Buddha, which, on the dechne of 
Buddhism, w'ere quietly appropriated to Vishnu by the accommo- 
dating Brahmans.” 

AVith regard to the Bodhi tree we are on more certain ground. The Bodh 
It is one of the vedi’i which the Gaya pilgrim visits on the 4th 

* Buddha Gaya, pp. 124-125. 

t Report Arch. Surv. India, vol. I, pp, 9-10, 18*1. 
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duv of Ills rounds : aud tlwiigli the to the north is now 

used more largely for the olferiug of pimhiH, there is no douht 
that the Jhiddhist tree was aiiproiiriated as an objeet of adoration 
bv the Hindus many eenturies ago. When it was so ap[u-opriated, 
■we have no means of knowing ; but it seems eertain that it was 
an objeet of attestation to the Hindus as late as the 7th eentury, 
for about (K'U A. H. Sasanka. a devoted adherent of Brahmanism, 
dug it u[i and burnt it with fii'e, “desiring," Hiuen Tsiang says, 

“ to destrov it utterly and not leave a traee of it behind. It 
appears probable that, following their usual poliey. tlie Brahmans 
adoiited the tree as a suitable objeet for \ eueratiou on the deeline 
of Buddhism, and in this way made a profitable use of the worship 
it reeeivcd from the Buddhists. However that may be, the saered 
ljuok of the Grayawals, the Gaya Mahatm^'a, whieh forms port 
of the Vayu I’urana. though it is most probably an addition 
of comparatively late date, contains a special invocation to tire 
/opa7-treo at Dharmaranya (Bodli Gaya), wliich is described 
as the king of trees, planted t>y Hhannaraj (Buddha) himself. In 
the iGth centur}- a pandit employed by the Chaiihan /.amindar of 
Patna records the cuniius custom of Hindus embracing the Bodhi 
tree ; and. as we have already seen, Buchanan Hamilton mentions 
worship being offered to it by Hindus in 1811. though he goes on 
to say that some zealous person had lately built a stair on the 
outside of the terrace from which the tree grew. " so that the 
orthodox may pass u]i without entering the porch, and thus seeing 
the hateful image of Buddha.” The Sastiic authority for'otferiug 
piiidits under it is contained in the Tristhalisetu — a work vmttcn 
about 400 years agf) by Narayan Bhatta. who migrated from the 
ilaratlia country ti> Benares dining the tyrannical I’ule of the 
Xizam Shahi princes of Ahmednagar. The pilgrims from places 
in which the Tristhalisetu is held in esteem still offer piif/a-'s imder 
the Bodhi tree and have done, so for more than three centuries, 
but. on the other hand, such offerings are not made by the 
Bengali-', Oiiyas and Maithilis. who do not know of the work, 
io Though tliesc two portions of the Gaya urnddhn appear to be 
Buddhistic in origin, it is impossible not to perceive how mucli 
more marked are the elements of (his worship which appear to 
have been taken from a more primitive form of religion. Exam- 
ination of the Gaya Mahatmya. the sacred book containing the 
legends of the oiigin of this cult and ]n’escribing its ritual, leaves 
one impressed with the prominent place assigned to the powers of 
liell. The most striking feature of the Gaya Mahatmya, though in 
many respects Yaishnava in tone and in its invocation of Vishnu, 
is the emphasis laid on the necessity of propitiating Yama and of 
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delivering the ghosts of ancestors from the lives of fiends and evil 
sjiirits. A long invocation, called the Pinda Kharasi, which is 
prescribed at the time of otfering pindais, clearly embodies a belief 
in the necessity of propitiating the disembodied souls of those who 
have died violent and unnatural deaths. Tliis mantra specifies 
those to whom olfering should be made, viz., among others, those 
whose funeral rites have not been performed, those who have died 
thi’ough abortion, been bmmtjbeen devoui’edby dogs, been poisoned 
or hanged ; those who have committed suicide or been shot by 
aiTows, died by droraiug, of starvation or thirst ; ancestors who 
have been lame or maimed, or who are roaming about as evil 
ghosts, or who “ by the snare of their deeds ” have made it difficult 
ever again to live human lives..- 

In the same spirit, otfering at Pretsila. i.e., the Hill of Txhosts, 
is enjoined that Yama may not beat or braise the ghosts of the 
dead, and his two hell-hoimds must be worshipped at Kamsila that 
they may not bark and bay at the imhappy spirits. At Pretsila 
again the pilgrim, sitting with his face to the south — the point of 
the horizon representing the realm of the God of Hell — is to throw 
>iattu and til in the air and offer the following prayer : “ May those 
of my ancestors who live the lives of evil spirits be pleased to take 
this pinda and be satisfied. May they accept the water given by 
luy hands and gi.) to heaven.’’ Many of the other cedi^ or holy 
spots, which the pilgrim must visit, are similarly sacred to the God 
of Hell. On Dliarmasila Yama is said to be immovably settled ; 
at Gaya there is a tank, named Baitaraui, the Hindu Styx, by 
bathing in wliich salvation is obtained ; and at other holy spots 
offerings are ordered to be niacle to the hounds of Hell, to the four 
crows of Hell, and to the God of Hell himself with the prayer : " I 
offer this to thee, 0 Yama, for the deliverance of my ancestor ’. 

It is noticeable moreover that the greatest rush of pilgrims 
occurs in the month of Asin. when the powers of the malevolent 
dead are most feared, and that the propitiation of evil spirits is 
practised particidarly on the hill of Pretsila. The guardians of 
tins hill shrine, the Dhamins. are an order of priests entirely 
distinct from the Gayawals. and' the peculiar arrangement by 
which the Dhamiu gets three-quarters of the offerings made on the 
hill and the Gayawal the rest, possibly represents an old compro- 
mise between the more orthodox Brahmans and the priests who 
officiated at the rites of aboriginal demonolatry practised on the 
jungle-clad liills: the existence of some rude stone circles near the 
foot of the hill, whicli are traditionally ascribed to the Kols, at 
least lends colour to the belief that it was once a centre of their 
worship. However this may be, the description of spirits invoked 
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in the Pinda Kharasi and their invocation show that it is those 
spirits in particidar who have met \^'ith a \'iolent or unnatural end 
who are to be saved from the state of enl spirits ; and indeed it 
is expressly stated that offerings are to be made to them whether 
roaming as evil spirits or suffering in the ob.scurest hell. Such 
a conception closely resembles the more vulgar demonolatrj’' which 
consists in offerings to, and worship of the malignant spirits of 
the dead. This demonolatry is the prevalent form of religion 
throughout the district, and there appears to be much of the same 
belief, under the cloak of orthodoxy, in the Graya aradiiha. The 
conception of the state of eril roaming spirits, who are to be 
propitiated by offerings and worship is not distinctively Brah- 
manical, and it plays so prominent a part in the sacred book of 
Gaya that it appears a plausible hj’pothesis that at least in some 
respects the Gaya sraddha represents the adoption by Brahmanism 
of the popular demonolatry wlrich preceded it and has existed 
side by side with it to the present day. 
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CHAPTER V. 


POPULAR EELIGION. 

The district of Gaya occupies an interesting position in tlie 
religious life of India. On the one hand, it is "vvell knoMui as 
having been the birthplace of Buddhism and the scene of some of 
the earliest preaching of Buddha ; and though Buddhism as an 
active. form of faith has passed away from the hearts of the people, 
the sacred tree under which Sakya Muni attained Buddhahood 
still attracts devout pilgrims from distant countries. In striking 
contrast to the purity of the early Buddhist faith is a primitive 
form of religion, now prevalent in the district, which embraces 
aboriginal rites and beliefs roughly grafted on to a loose and 
elastic Hinduism. In the town of Gaya, again, there is a special 
form of orthodox Hinduism, which finds its manifestation in the 
Gaya Srdcldha ; hut the really popular religion consists of the 
propitiation of evil spirits by offerings before stocks and stones. 

Buddhism appears to have never had any real hold in the Tk.ues of 
southern part of the district, but was confined to the northern 
portion of the district, which is rich in Buddhist remains. The 
southern part of the district was probably jungle, hill and forest 
m the Buddhistic times, and was imtouehed by Buddhist civili- 
zation. In the north Buddhism remained in a more or less 
flourishing condition until its final extinction by the Muhamma- 
dans, and the vast number of images dating back to the Pala 
kings (800 — 1200 A.D.) still bear witness to its popularity; while 
the very name Bihar {viJidrd or monastery), fonneiiy applied 
to this part of the district in place of the old Magadha, shows 
what a firm hold Buddhism once had over it. But there is now 
no sign that the existing religion of the people is in any way 
affected by Buddha’s teaching, by the subsequent Buddhist cult or 
by its later ritualistic developments. 

In the preceding chapter it has been mentioned that a trace 
of the influence of Buddhism may perhaps he detected in the 
sanctity ascribed to the Bodhi tree, and in the worship of the 
marks of Yishuu's feet. These however are concemed with the 
special form of worship observed in Gaya, and one looks vainly 
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for traces of the Buddhist cidt iu other directious. Images of 
Buddha aud other Buddliistic images and are found iu 

temples of all kinds, under trees, and in the open air in all i)aiis 
of the district, aud are ti'eated as different deities, liugas, etc. 
Such images have heeu enshrined iu himdi’eds of temples, iu 
temples of Sir a, of Mahadeo, of Vishnu, of the Sim, of Sitala, 
the goddess of disease, and other's. Himdreds of have 

similarly heeu set up in ■n'rd/d-i filling the places of liugas. But 
this is simply because these images and c/t(iiti/a-$ have been found 
lying about aud have been utilized by the Hindus as images of 
their own deities or as the liuga of Mahadeo. They are wor- 
shipped by the ignorant Hindus, not as Buddha or as Buddhistic 
emblems, but as their own gods and symbols. 

In the same way, stone images of Buddha dug up in the fields 
are not imfrequently set up to represent the various evil spirits 
propitiated by the lower castes, but the worshippers do not know 
that they are Buddhistic images. There must be something 
tangible to represent a godling or even a malignant spirit, aud 
the image is something tangible that will sen'e their purpose, 
as they can rub remiliou on it or pour a libation over it or 
sacrifice a fowl, goat or pig before it. In all eases, the rites 
are Hindu aud not Buddhistic, and no traces of Buddhism* are 
r-isible. At Bodh Gaya, it is true, the large stone image of 
Buddha on the groimd-floor of the temple is worsliipped by some 
low-caste Hindus iu the neighbourhood, but this is a recent 
innovation, and no orthodo.v Hindu thinks of doing so or regards 
the worship as auytlxiug but incongruous and spiuious. In Gaya, 
as iu other parts of Bengal, Buddhism is dead as a separate 
aud current religion. It was a branch that sprouted from the 
tree of Hinduism, grew vigorously for a considerable period, 
and then withered off. 

I’ciTLAn The religion which is now prevalent among the mass of the 
y people throughout the district consists of the propitiation of evil 
spirits, the genesis of which appeai-s to be due to the belief of 
the peasant in malignant powers of evil. “The rade mind,’’ it 
has been said, “with difficulty associates the idea of power and 
benignity. A shadowy conception of power that by much per- 
suasion can be induced to refrain from inflicting harm is the 
shape most easily taken by the Invisible in the minds of men, 

* In Dr. Grierson’s Xotus on the Distrirt «E Gaya (p. 3) it is said that tlie 
inliid)itants of the nortliern portion of the district “still worstiip a so-called 
incarnation of Vishnu whom they call Baudh Deo.” Special einpiirics were made 
during the censna operations of 1001 as to the esistcnce of this worship, hut no 
traces of it could he found. 
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■svho litn'e ahvays been pressed close by prinritive ■wants and 
to Avlioni a life of hard toil has never been illuminated by any 
enthusiastic religious faith.'’ The religion of the luieducated 
majority of the population is of this type. It is a curious mixture 
of Hinduism and Animism, in Avhieh the belief in evil spirits 
and godliirgs is the main ingredient. The common people have 
their shapeless stone or block to represent a spirit or godling to 
•which they make simjde offerings in the open air, -w'hile side 
by side with it is a temple to one of the regular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon Avith its earAcd image and elaborate rites. 

The latterr hoAveA'er. is not the real cAery-day working religion 
of the people, and the orthodox Hindu creed a]>jreals but little 
to the peasants. 

The curTent belief is that there are a number of malevolent tVoisin 
spirits who exercise their influence on the bodies and minds of 
merr by meims of demoniacal possession. Worshi]!, therefore, 
consists of periodical propitiation of them in irrder t(j escape 
their attacks, or to induce them to relinquish the unhappy vietims 
on Avhom they haA'e descended. Marr liA'es siuToimdcd by powers 
of evil, inimical to his health and well-being, and success in life 
carr only be obtained by propitiating the malignant spirits which 
beset his path at every turn. The personification of the eAul 
spirit canies out this idea, as it is described as being fearful of 
shape and black of hue. tall as a palm-tree, with long projecting 
teeth and streaming dishevelled hair. In fact, the Avhole appear- 
ance of these fiends resembles very much that of the genii in the 
Arabian Nights. They liv-e in desolate places and especially 
favour the jungle and aaIM hill country. They generally dr’op 
doA\n on the uuAA ary traveller from trees, and one, I’anduba 
by name, comes out of liA ers and tanks, and drags in and drowns 
the belated wayfarer. 

Though they are said to haAe an incoriuireal essence, they must 
have sometliiug to repfesent thenr and to receive the offerings of 
their votaries. Sometimes a little heap of earth, called a pindi, 
is formed ; sometimes a brick is placed on a raised mound, some- 
times a log of wood ; sometimes a rough stone, and sometimes 
a heAvn stone or even an old image. I'hese are daubed Avith 
vermilion ; libations and offerings are made to the spirits they 
represent ; and occasionally a pair of clogs and a small Avooden 
seat are placed before them. The lower castes attribute evil of all 
kinds to these spirits; illness is almost invariably ascribed to 
possession, and the remedy lies not in medicine, but in e.xorcism. 

The proceedings in case of possesshm are of a well-observed type. 

An ojhd or wizard, who is believed to command a spirit of greater 
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power, is sent for, incantations follow, and offerings of sweet- 
meats or a goat are made. If the hMi is obstinate and will not 
leave his victim, physical compulsion is resorted to ; the man is 
soundly beaten, and red pepper and turmeric smoke are put to 
his nose. The idea nmning throughout the ceremony seems to 
be partly that the oJ//d’s familiar spirit will drive the other 
away, and partly that the spirit which causes the trouble may be 
cajoled into lea'\’ing his ^uctim by means of offerings. It is 
noticeable that in the wilder tracts to the south of Gaya men of 
aboriginal descent are recognized as being peculiarly the inter- 
mediaries between these spirits and the human race; and often 
officiate when offerings are made. 

Witches are regarded as occupying quite a different position 
to the oj/id or exorcist. The oJ//d is a man of low caste with a 
recognized position and profession ; he has not the power of the 
evil eye ; and he is not feared therefore like the (/dtn or witch. 
He practises openly and his services can be hired, but witches 
work secretly and cannot be bribed. They are charged with 
cutting open children and taking out their liver, and also with the 
practice, commonly imputed to witches in the Middle Ages, of 
making images of flour to represent their enemies and piercing 
them with knives and needles. It is generally believed that at the 
time of the Dasahara the witches assemble in some w'aste place, 
where they chant unholy incantations and dance naked. Here 
they meet with the spirits of the children whom they hare 
decoyed and slain, and hold with them a witches’ dance. The 
criminal records of the district contain numbers of cases of the 
minder of old women credited with the power of the evil eye. 

A pecidiar feature of the pow'er of oj7tds over is found 

in the actual purchase and sale of them, which is said to be 
practised by some low castes in the jungle-covered tracts to the 
south of the district. The Muf, wffien under proper control, is a 
valuable possession and becomes a marketable commodity. When 
the sale has been airanged, the ojhd hands over a corked bamboo 
cylinder which is supposed to contain the Ihat ; this is then taken 
to the place, usually a tree, at which it is intended that the bhdt 
should in future reside ; a small ceremony accompanies the 
installation, liquor is poured on the groimd or on the pbidis 
erected there, the cork is taken out, and the spirit is supposed to 
take up his residence at the spot. The fimction of the spirit thus 
purchased is to act as the guardian of the village fields and crops. 
Should any person be hardy enough to steal from a field under 
his guardianship, he is certain to be stricken by the bhut, and in a 
few days he sickens and dies. Usually, how'ever, the knowledge 
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that a field is under the protection of a Unit is sufficient to keep 
off all marauders. Thieves have also been knomi to restore stolen 
property imder the threat that otherndse a Ihiit would be called 
down on them. 

Though hhiit and ilaU; are the generic designations of all 
kinds of malignant spirits, their name is legion. In general, they 
are the spirits of those who have died a violent or imnatural death, 
e. (j., by suicide, drowning, murder, lightning, sunstroke, snake 
bite, a fall from a tree. etc. A pariicularly malevolent fiend is 
Kiehin or Churail, the spirit' of a woman who dies in child-birth, 
who may be known by the fact that her feet are tinned backwards 
and that she has no mouth. She is specially feared by women, but 
sometimes she seduces yoimg men and kills them by a slow process 
of emaciation. Baimat is the spirit of a child who dies soon after 
birth. When a Bhuiya comes to an untimely end, he becomes a 
gauhail or village hhat ; a pindi is set up smeared vith vermilion, 
and he is deified as Cheri. To the west of the district, where 
man-eaters have caused great loss of life, low-caste men killed 
by tigers are ajiotheosized under the name of Baghaut. The dis- 
embodied spirits of men of low caste w’ho die unnatural deaths 
become Dano, and similarly Brahm Piehas («. e., Brahm Pisach, 
Pisach being equivalent to spirit) is the ghost of Brahmans who 
meet a violent end. The most famous however of all danlis or evil 
spirits in this district is one known as the Eaghuni Dank, which 
is located at the village of Timgi in the Nawada subdivision. 
Legend relates that a Babhan named Eaghuni was working 
in his fields at Tungi one day with his kamipa or hereditary serf. 

He sent the latter to his house, where he had left his sister, to 
fetch a basket of seed. The sister gave him the seed, and when 
she was hfting it on to his he.ad, some of the red powder {sindur) 
on her forehead w'as rubbed on to him. When he returned, 
Eaghuni, seeing the marks of sindur, suspected the two of an 
intrigue, and, after killing them both, committed suicide. All three 
became the Eaghuni Dank, a spirit which is represented by some 
pindis in a small hut at Tungi. It is by far the most potent spirit 
in the district and is worshipped in all parts of it ; and, as an 
instance of its power, it is said that a European who outraged the 
spirit by haring some shoes put on the pindis was at once punished 
by an illness which came on the same day. 

Alli ed to the worship of such spirits is the worship of godlings Worshi 
unknown to orthodox Hinduism. In some cases the god is a 
deified hero, such as Goraiya and Salais or Salesh, two bandit 
chiefs deified by the Dosadhs, and Lorik, the hero of the Goalas ; 
in others extraordinary or gifted individuals, such as Kamalo Bibi 
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mentioned below ; and even anti^ are commemorated wntli pindix 
and offerings of images of borees, moulded from clay. At the 
village of Xabinagar in the Aurangabad subdivi.sion there is a 
shrine sacred to a godling. called 8okha Haba, ^\•h(> is possibly a 
deified physician, as persons bitten by snakes are brought there in 
the hope that a cure will be effected. In other cases tlie godling 
ajipears to represent a tribal ancestor, such as I’an Singh among 
the Bhogtas, a caste of alxwigjnal descent in the south of Graya ; 
this god is regarded as the ancestor of the race ; he lias no idol or 
image, but only pintUx put up in small huts, and is ])ro[iitiated 
with sacrifices of goats in order that he may ward off wild beasts. 
Dharha, a godling worshipped by low castes in the jungles, 
though said by many to be merelj' the sjririt of a Dhangar rriio 
has met ■with a violent or sudden death, is claimed by other’s as tlie 
arreestor of their tribe. They irraintain that though a nran r\iro 
has died an unnatural death may become soirre other bhitf, ho 
cannot become Dharha, as the latter is a tribal god and distirret 
fronr other i//«/.<. The different accounts given serve to show how 
rrarr’ow a line divides the godling and the evil spirit, and the sanre 
spirit rirns through the offerings rrrade to Sitala, the goddess 
of disease. 

PopfLAR The religion of a large nttmber of the Muhammadans closel}' 
m'aijaT approximates to that of the Hindus. " They freely indulge* irr 
iiEriGiox. superstitioirs observances and copy Hindu rites; some even join 
in the worship of the Sun and offer libations like Hindus; aird 
one curious feature of the Shab-i-Barat is the offering to deceased 
ancestors of puddings made of flotu’. The irrore ignorant have 
a pantheon of rillage gods ; like Hindus, they resor-t t(r exorcism 
in case of sickness ; and it is perhaps not too imtch to say that 
with thenr Islam is not so nrirclt a rpiestion of religion as of 
caste. 

There are cer-tain forms of worship corrrrrron among Mirlranrrrra- 
dans which are neither based on the Koran, nor, apparently, adopt- 
ed from the Hindrrs. The most common of these is the adoration 
of depari;ed Pirs. M hen a holy Pir leaves this life, he is sirpposed 
to be still present in spirit, and his tomb becomes a place of 
pilgrimage to which persons resort for the cure of disease or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, or to obtain the fulfilment of some oher- 
rshed wrsh, such as the brrih of a child or success in pending 
litigatiorr. The edrreated deny that Pirs are worshipped, and say 
that they are merely asked to intercede with God, but it is very 
doubtful if this distinction is recognized by the lower classes. 
Here, as elsewhere, the adoration of the Panch Prr is common, a 
worship which is not confined to Musalmans, but is also practised 
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by Hindus ; bnt there are alsn eeidain local Pirs. snob as Mansu^ 
Pir, whose tomb in the compound of the Judge’s Court at Gaya 
is visited by numbers wl\o desire to be cured of diseases, and is 
speeially frequented by litigants. At Miranpur Nadera is another 
(laniah erected over the remains of a saintly Pir, where women 
who desire offspring come by niglit and tie shreds of cloth to 
a neighbouring tree. At Sihiili near Pafiganj the tomb of Saiyid 
8ialkoti is reputed to be partieularly efficacious for easting out evil 
spirits ; it is visited by Hindus as well as by Muhammadans, and 
his votaries seek to obtain the favours of the Pir by offerings of 
eocks. Similarly at Bithu followers of both religions offer cocks 
and set up pinrlis bef(U'e the tomb of Makhdum Shah. 

Closely allied to the adoration of Pirs is the homage paid to 
certain mythical persons, of whom the pnneipal are Sheikh Saddu 
and Kamalo Bibi. According to the legend cuiTcnt in tliis district, 
the former Avas a student at Moradabad. who found a lamp with 
four wicks and lit it. Four genii, thereupon, appeared and inform- 
ed him that they were slaA-es of the lamp and were at his service : 
he used them for purposes of debaucliery. but eventually lie was 
eairght in the embraces of a princess and killed by her father, 
who had been informed of the intrigue by his own familiar spirit. 
The spirit of Sheikh Saddir is woi’shipped all OA cr the district. He 
tJlkes possession both of men and women, who, when attacked, 
recite and sing; when this happens. Sheikh Saddu is jiropitiated 
with sacrifices of goats and cocks. Such pemons are sujiposed to 
have supernatural powers, and in cases of sickness or trouble are 
often called in to find out the cure. Kamalo Bibi is the subject of 
many extraordinary legends. According to one account, she lived 
at Kako in the time of a Buddhist Baja Kanaka, who sent her 
a dish made of rats ; when the dish was brought befoi’e her, the 
rats came to life, and she cursed the Raja. At once Kako fell in 
ruins, in which the Raja was buried. Another legend relates 
that her husband tried to leave her and Avalked til^ nightfall Avhen 
he stopped and slept. He woke up to find himself again at 
Kako, and two other attempts at desertion also failed, OAvug to his 
wife’s magical charms. Her tomb is resorted to by both Hindus 
and Musalmans, and k regarded as a great place for exorcisiir or 
for the cure of ary illness. Women constantly go there AAuth 
small offerings, in order to obtain offspring, and tie up strips from 
tlieir (li'ess a^ the door of the tomb. A stone engraved with an 
inscription is smeared with oil by the inlgrims, who afteiuvards 
anoint themselves Avith it : this ointment is said to confer the gift 
of tongues, as they at once speak eestaticallv. Another mythical 
personage whose celebrity appeal’s to be due to his tragical end 
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is Gliazi Mia, for according to the legend eniTent in Gaya, he 
perislied in a fire on the eve of his Avedding. His death is still 
commemorated hv a fair lield in Ma}' at Kendna, 4 miles south of 
Gaj’a. wliich is attended hy large numbers of Musalmans. The 
yorship of Sultan Slialiid, which is observed hy low-caste Hindus 
as Avell as by low ilusalmans, appears to be prompted by no such 
conception, and to be more distinctively Hindu, A pimli is 
erected to him near Devi’s temple, and cocks are offered in his 
honour before the Avoi-sliip of Devi begins. It is explained that 
this worship is given to him because he is the bodj’-guard, or, 
according to another account, the paramonr of Devi. 

All these cults seem to be of the same character as the popular 
religion whicli is common among the Hindus of tliis district, 
Sultan Shahid appears to be the male counterpart of Devi or to be 
some godling who has obtained his first step in the popular 
pantheon by being made the warder of the temple of the great 
goddess ; the worship of Sheikh Saddu is apparently due to the 
common belief that those who die violent deaths become §vil 
spirits ; and the reverence for Kamalo and Ghazi Mia is akin to 
the deification of persons who have been approved miracle workers, 
or who have died in some extraordinary or tragical way. They 
show clearly the extent to which the religion of the illiterate 
Musalman has been permeated by the superstitious beliefs of h!s 
Hindu neighbours. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


THE PEOPLE. 

The first census of the district was taken in 1872, when the okowih 
area included within its boundaries was tlie same as at nresent, rcpu- 

LATION, 

exce[)t for G square miles A\'hicli were transferred three years after- 
wards to the adjoining district of Ilazaiibagli. This enumeration 
disclosed a total population of l,t)41).7-j0, the average density 
being 113 persons to the squtu'e mile. Tlie number of inhabitants 
recorded at the census of 1881 sliowed an increase of 91 per cent, 
on these figures, the population being returned at 2,124,082 ; but 
a large part of the increase is believed to be due to the greater 
accuracy of the enumeration, and this figure is tlierefore somewhat 
misleading. During the next ten years the population was 
practically stationary, and in 1891 it had risen only to 2,138.331, 
or O'G per cent, more than in 1881. The reason for this slow 
gro^^Th appears to be that the district suffered severely from the 
ravages of persistent fever throughout the decade, and that 
emigration increased greatly Avbile immigration fell off. The 
result of the census was to show tliat Gaya lost nearly 150,000 
by emigi'ation ; Calcutta, which in 1881 had among its residents 
only 15,767 person bom in Gaya, having in 1891 altogether 
32,412 natives of that district — a number double that contributed 
by any other district in Bihar. If the number of emigrants and 
immigrants Ts excluded, the net population shows a real increase 
of 2'8 per cent, for men and 3 0 per cent, for women. 

This groudh was not sustained, and the census of 1901 Census cf 
showed a marked decline, the number of inhabitants recorded 
being 2,059,933, or nearly 78,400 less than in 1891. This 
decrease was due to two causes — the outbreak of plague at the 
time of the census and the general unhealthiness which prevailed 
in the preceding ten years. In this decade conditions were on the 
whole unfavourable, and the state of the poorer classes was un- 
satisfactory. During the earlier years fever was very prevalent ; 
and though its ravages were not so great in subsequent years, 
the death-rate was swelled by epidemics of cholera. In 1891-92 
there was scarcity owing to the failure of the winter rice and 
spring crops, and again in 189G-97 some distress was caused by 

o 
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the short outturn, which was aggravated by the higli prices of 
food-grains consequent on famine elsewhere. Besides tliis, the 
rher Sahri overflowed its hanks in 189() carrying away several 
villages in tlic Nawada Subdivision and covering the land with 
a deposit of silt. Thrice duiing the decade the number of 
deaths exceeded that of births reported, and the whole period was 
decidedly unlrealtlpy. 

At the same time, but for the appearance of the plague in the 
latter part rd there seems no reason why the population 

should have decreased, as it did, by d‘7 per cent. The disease 
broke out in Gaya town in October, tmd by the time the final 
enumeration took place, it had spread with much virulence over 
the greater part of the district. The jieople of villages where 
plague appeared left their homes, taking refuge in temporary sheds 
constraeted sometimes near and sometimes far away from the 
village sites ; and large numbers moved awav’ into other districts. 
The census residts were consequently affected in three ways ; 
firstly, by a mortality far in excess of tliat indicated in the deatli 
returns, secondly by tlie departure to their own homes of tem- 
porary settlers from other districts, and thirdly by deaths and 
desertions among tlte census staff, and partly also by the difficulty 
of enumerating panic-stricken rillagers, who were daily and even 
hourly moving from the villages to escape the ravages of the 
disease. The loss due to the flight of natives of other districts 
may be taken as the difference between the immigrant population 
finally recorded and that recorded 10 years previously, or about 
8,000 souls. The rest of .the decrease must apparently be’ attrib- 
uted almost entirely to plague mortality and the flight of the 
residents from the plague-stricken parts of the district. Enquiries 
made by the ^Magistrate showed that in tire Tekari thana alone 
more than 11,000 persons had left their homes since. the prelim- 
inary record, brrt that, in spite of exceptional difficulties, the work 
of enrrmeration had been carried out with great care and precision . 

When we turn to the statistics for individual thanas, the res- 
ponsibility of the plague for the loss of population which oeciUTed 
becomes very apparent. BTp to the date of the census, the epi- 
demic had wrought most havoc in the Tekari thana, and this thana 
sirstained a loss of 19’8 per cent. ; then come Atri, Gaya town and 
Gaya thana wuth decreases of 14’9, 11’3 and 6’o per cent, respect- 
ively. On the other hand, the Xawada subdivision, which was 
remarkably free from plague up to the date of the census, showed 
an increase in every thana, and a small tract to the north-west, 
wliich benefits from canal irrigation and also escaped the ravages 
of the epidemic, added to its popxrlation. In the thanas to the 
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south of tlie district there was also a decrease, for which however 
the plague was not to blame- In these parts the population is 
not progressive ; in Sherghati and Ba^achatti there has been a 
continuous decadence since 1881 ; and the falling off may be 
ascribed partly to long continued imheolthiness and partly to 
emigration to the adjoining districts of Hazaiihagh and Palamau. 

In the district as a whole there are 437 persons to the square GEyEBAi. 
mile, as compared with the average of 400 per square mile for the 
whole of Bengal, and of O-rS for the Patna Division ; the pressure 
of the population on tlie soil is, in fact, less in Gaya than in any popula- 
other district in the Div ision. Density- of population is determined 
very largely by the physical characteristics of the two tracts into 
wliich the district is divided. It is least in the south, where the 
land is imperfectly irrigated and comparatively barren, and where 
a large area is still rmder jrrngle ; in the£e tracts the poprrlation is 
very sparse, not rising to more than 278 to the sqtrare nrile. -In 
the north, where tire soil is more feriile .and a considerable area is 
protected from drought by an extensive S3'stem of artificial irri- 
gation, the poprrlation is fairly dense, and the nrrmber of persons 
to the square mile is rrrore than double th.at in the less favorrred 
tracts to tire south. Statistics of the poiarlation appear in the 
Statistical Appendix, from which it r\ull be seen that the pressiu’e 
of the people on the land is greatest in the highly crrltivated tract 
included in the Jahanabad thana, where the large number of 6G0 
persons to the sqrrare mile is formd, and that the minimrrm (2d7 
persons to the square mile) is reached in the Barachatti thana, 
in which there is a considerable area of hill and waste land. 

There is a large volrrme of emigration from Gaya, and the Migration, 
nrrmber of its errrigrants far exceeds that of the immigrants. 

With the exception of errrigrants who settle permanently in the 
adjoining districts of Palamarr and Hazaribagh, this nrigration is 
generally of a temporary character. Every year large numbers 
leave the district in search of work on the roads, railways and • 
fields, returning at the end of the hot weather to take part in the 
agricultural operations which commence rvith the bursting of 
the monsoon. Others find their waj’’ to Calcutta, Hooghly and 
elsewhere in Lower Bengal, where there is a demand for men to 
serve as dancdns, peons and the like, or as weavers in jute mills. 

An estimate derived from enquiries in typical villages made in 
the year 1888 shows that 0‘7 per cent, of the niral population were 
thus absent from their homes ; but there is every reason to believe 
that, now that railways have pierced the district in all directions, 
this annual exodus is very much greater. How large it is and 
how much it exceeds the volume of immigration may be seen from 
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the fact that in 1891 over 200,000 persons bom in Gaya were 
found in other parts of Bengal, while it had recovered only 54,000 
by immigration. In 1901 nearly 59,000, or 2*8 per cent, of the 
entire population, were residing in Bengal proper at the time of 
the census, the emigrants to Calcutta alone constituting nearly 
two-thirds of the total number, while over 17,000 were living 
in the adjoining metropolitan districts. The immigi’ants from 
adjoining districts were foimd to be only half as numerous as the 
emigrants, and those from distant villages were outnumbered in 
the rates of 27 to 1 ; but these figures were affected by the pi’eva- 
• lence of plague in Gaya. Emigration to the tea districts of Assam 
is not popular, and the average number of immigrants registered 
during the ten years ending in 1904 has been only 1,365. The 
number is insignificant, but in the Patna Division it is exceeded 
only in Shahabad. Migration to the colonies is equally unimpor- 
tant, the total number of emigrants during the decade 1891 — 1901 
being only 1,423. 

Towns amt Gaya is essentially a rural district. The great majority of 

"iiages. population are engaged in agriculture, and the people have 

hitherio developed no tendency to flock into the towms. The 
tenant usually pays a part of his crops to the landlord in lieu of 
a money-rent, and village officials, such as the carpenter, black- 
smith, barber, washerman and patwdri, are generally paid in kind 
at a fixed rate. Every householder has his grain store, by which 
he prociues his luxuries in times of plenty, or averts famine after 
unfavoiuable seasons. There are no manufactures of importance ; 
the old carpet, paper, and sugar industries have dwindled away ; 
and agriculture is the one and prevailing occupation of all classes. 
No new centres of industry of any imporiance have sprimg up ; 
and the rapid development of commerce and manufactures which 
is so powerful a factor in the increase of an urban population is 
unknown. On the other hand, no less than three new lines of 
railway have been opened in the district within the last few years, 
and the trading classes have consequently set up business on the 
line of rail. The concentration of merchants in Gaya town has 
been marked, and some of the richer landholders, who formerly 
resided on their country estates, have taken up their residence 
in the town, and house rent is consequently rising. In spite, 
however, of the improvement which has taken place in the means 
of communication, only 5 per cent, of the population live in 
urban areas, viz., in the eight towns of Gaya, Daudnagar, Tekari, 
Aurangabad, Hasua, Jahanabad, Nawada and Sherghati, the 
remainder of the population congregating in 7,871 villages. The 
three towns first named, which are mimicipalities, showed at the- 
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last census a decrease in the number of their inhabitants, which 
was very considerable in the case of Graya and Tekari, where 
plague was raging at the time. The aggregate urban population 
is 114,425, Gaya with 71,288 inhabitants accoimting for nearly 
two-thirds of the whole number. None of the other to-nns hare 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, and the population of Sherghati 
is only 2,641. 

In common with other Bihar districts, Gaya has a marked Sex aud 
excess of females over males, there being 1,037 females to every 
thousand males. The proportion of immamed persons is also 
high, viz., 394 out of 1,000 males and 285 out of every thousand 
females, and is greater than in any of the districts lying south of 
the Ganges, except Shahabad. The census of_ 1901 shows an ab- 
normal sex proportion in the cases of Kahars (males 49,978 and 
females 60,121), Jolahas (males 32,169 and females 42,083), 

Kalals (males 2,913 and females 4,199), and a few other castes. 

The reason for this is that the male members of these castes often 
remain absent from their homes in quasi-permanent employ’ else- 
where, leading their female relatives behind. This explanation 
is supported by the statistics of persons bom in Gaya but enum- 
erated elsewhere, which also show a very striking disproportion of 
sex. In Calcutta out of 36,953 persons enumerated as bom in 
Gaya, 27,981 were males and 8,972 females ; in the 24-Parganas 
out of 6,037 persons, 4,146 were returned as males and 1,891 as 
females, and the same disproportion was found in other places in 
which emigrants from Gaya were residing at the time of the 
census. In spite of the large number of emigrants from the 
districts, the mean age of the population is comparatively high. 

This is only what is to be expected in a declining popidation 
where births are comparatively few in number, and having regard 
to the decrease in the popidation which has taken place, the 
wonder is that the average age has not risen to a higher figure. 

The vernacidar current over the whole district is the dialect of 
Bihari Hindi knovTi as Magahi or Magadhi. Magahi* is properly 
speaking the language of the country of Magadha, which rougldy 
corresponded to what is at the present day the district of Patna 
and the northern half of Gaya, but the language is not confined 
to this area. It is also spoken all over the rest of Gaya and 
over the district of Hazaribagh ; on the west it extends to a portion 
of Palamau, and on the east to portions of the districts of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur. Over the whole of this area it is 
practically one and the same dialect, with hardly any local 

* The sketch of Magahi is condensed from the account given in Dr; Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V, 
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variations, thongli it is acknowledged that the purest fonii of 
Magahi is spoken in Gaya, where it is the vemaeular of 2,067,877 
of the people. It is condeumed by speakers of other Indian 
languages as being as rude and uncouth as the people who use 
it. Like Mtiithili, it has a complex system of verbal conjugation, 
and the principal difference between the two dialects is that 
Maithili has been under the influence of learned Brahmans for 
centuries, while Magahi is the language of a people who hai e 
been dubbed boors since Vedic times. To a native of India, one 
of its most objectionable features is its habit of ■winding up every 
question, even when addressed to a person held in respect, -with the 
word ‘pc.’ In other paris of India this word is only used in 
addressing an inferior, or ■w'hen speaking contemptuously. Hence 
a man of Magah has the reputation of rudeness and his liability 
to get an imdeserved beating on that score has been commem- 
orated in a popular song. Magahi has no indigenous literature, 
but there are many popular songs cuiTeut throughout the area 
in which the language is spoken, and stroUing bards recite 
various long epic poems, such as the song of Ijorik, the cow -herd 
hero, and the song of Gopichandra. which are known more or less 
over the whole of Northern India. The character In general use 
in -writing is the Kaithi, but the Devanagari is also used by the 
educated classes. 

Muhammadans and Kayasths here, as elsewhere in Bihar, 
mostly speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi (literally the 
language of Oudh), which Dr. Grierson considers is possibly an 
example of the surrival of the influence of the former Muham- 
madan court of Lucknow. It is estimated that in Gaya 64,o0() 
persons speak AM'adhi ; and this dialect is also used as a sort of 
language of politeness, especially when Europeans are addressed) 
by the rustics, -who have picked it up from their Musalman friends 
and imagine it to be the Hindustani of polite society. The 
Devanagari and the Kaithi characters are both used in -WTiting 
Awadhi ; and the Persian character is also occasionally used by the 
educated ckisses. 

Dr. Grierson points out that the three great dialects of Bihari 
Hindi fall naturally into two groups, viz., Maithili and Magahi 
on the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other, and that the speakers 
are also separated bj^ ethnic differences. Magahi and Maithili 
and the speakers of these tAvo dialects are, however, much more 
closely connected together than either of the pair is to Bhojpuri, 
and Magahi might very easily be classed as a sub-dialect of 
Maithili rather than as a separate dialect. They are the diaiects 
of nationalities which have carried conservatism to the excess of 
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uncouthuess, while Bliojpuri is ilie practical language of an 
energetic race, Magadha/ ’ he says, “though it is intimately 
connected with the early history of Buddhism, was far too long * 
a cockpit for contending Musalman annies, and too long subject 
to the head-quarters of a Musalman province to remember its 
former glories of the Hindu age. A great part of it is wild, 
barren and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder 
cultivation is only canied on with difficulty by the aid of gi'eat 
irrigation works widely spread over the country, and dating from 
prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for centuries, and even 
rrow, imder British ride, poorer than that of any other neighbour- 
ing pari of India, is uneducated and irninterprising. There is 
an expressive word euraent in Eastern Hindustan which illustrates 
the national character. It is ‘ bfunlcs ’ and it has two meanings. 

One is ' uncorrth, boorish,’ and the other is ‘ an inhabitant of 
Magadha.’ Which meaning is the original, and which the 
derivative I do not know ; but a whole history is contained in 
these two syllables.” 

By religion 89'3 per cent, of the population are Hindus Rutr- 
(1,840,382), and practically all the remainder are Muhammadans. 

The hitter, who form 10'64 per cent, of the people, are relatively 
more numerous than in any of the adjoining districts except 
Patna. The number of Muhammadans aj'pears to be due to the 
settlement of soldiers of fortune in ditferent parts of Gaya and 
to the influence they exercised over their Hindu subjects. The 
north-west of the district was long a centre of Musalman jiower 
oiling to the suzerainty of Daiid Khan, one of Aurangzeb’s. 
generals and the founder of Daudnagar, who was given 3 panjanaa 
as a reward for liis conquest of Palamau. Tradition states that 
many Hindus in these parts embraced Islam during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, and this tradition is home out by the fact that in 
several villages, which now contain Muhammadans, the inhabit- 
ants are said to have been originally Babhans and Kayasths. In 
the Nawada thana where the number of Muhammadans (29,798) 
is greatest, Namdar Khan and Kamgar Khan, notfd military 
adventurers of the 18th century, long exercised undisputed power. 

The former held 14 panjanas and 84 yhatirdli tenures, which 
extended beyond the confines of the district into Patna and 
Hazaribagh, and the village of Namdarganj in. this thana still 
commemorates his name ; the latter was little better than a free- 
booter, and his forts are found in every part of the subdivision. 

In the south of the district there are a large number of Muham- 
maidans of foreign extraction, including many Pathans who trace 
back their descent to soldiers of fortune. They are subdivided 



into Itoliilla Patlians, wlio claim to be the descendants of Eoliilla 
free-lances, and Magahiya Pathans, wlio say that their ancestors 
were Afghans and that they derive the name IMagahiya from their 
long residence in the eoiuitiy of Magah. It is noticeable that the 
inhabitants of Kothi south of Sherghati allege that they originally 
came from the Afghan valley of Kohat, and Kothi is known to be 
the site of a llohilla frontier fortress captured by Daiid Khan in 
his advance against Palamau in KJCO. A further accession to the 
ranks of the Muhammadans is said to have occiUTed on the fall of 
Delhi in 17o9 A. D., when many members of the Muhammadan 
nobility attached to the Muglial Court retired to their jagirs in the 
Gaya, Patna and Shahabad districts, bringing a largo number 
of followers in their train. But the pure foreign element is met 
with for the most part only among the higher classes, the lower 
classes being recruited mainly from local converts, and the vast 
preponderance of J olahas and Sheikhs gives good grounds for the 
belief that the majority are either the descendants of such converts 
or are of mixed origin. 

Nearly all the Muhammadans of this district are Sunnis, but 
there are a few Shiahs in Gaya, Pall and a few other villages. 
The followers of these two sects live in amity, and for many years 
past the only dispute between them has been about the carrying of 
the maihk and hr in the Alam procession at Gaya. These emblems 
represent the* tragical death of Abbas, the standard-bearer of the 
Imam Husain, at the battle of Karbala. Husain and his party 
had been without water for two days, and Abbas went, at the risk 
of his life, to fetch water 'from the Euphrates for the child of 
Husain, who was dying of thirst, and on Iris way back both he and 
his skin w'ater-bag were pierced by an aiTow. In commemoration 
of the death of Abbas, it is customary for the Shiahs of India and 
other Muhammadan countries to caiTy a standard {alum), to which 
is attached a leather water-bag {m-i>sltli) pierced by an arrow {hr) 
from their houses or the Imambara to the local Karbala during 
the Muharram procession. In G.aya the Sunni commimity, which 
entertains aieep-rooted aversioji to the exhibition of these symbols, 
numbers about 10,000 souls, while the Sliiahs are no more than 
200 ; and in 1S82 a disturbance took jdaco which w-as only quelled 
by the interference of a large body of police. The carrying of 
those emblems was accordingly prohibited in the interests of law 
and order, in TOUScquoncc of the feelings of passion and religious 
animosity wliidi were excited among the Sunnis of Gaya, but 
since 1897 the spirit of toleration and friendliness between the two 
communities has rendered it possible to withdraw the prohibition, 
and the mci-^hk and tir have been carried in the Shiah procession. 
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At the last census the number of Christians was only 253. Christians. 
Three missionary societies work among the natives, yiz., the 
London Baptist Missionary Society, the London Baptist Zanana 
Missionary Society and the AVorld’s Faith Missionary Association. 

The Mission first named was started in 1882, and the work carried 
on consists of bazar preaching in Gaya, itinerant preaching in 
the district, the sale of the publications of the Society, and teach- 
ing in schools and hible-classcs. The second Mission began work 
in Gaya town in 1891 and at Tekari a few years prior to this ; 
and the third was started in 1903. ^ 

An account of popidar religion has been given in the previous Ueligi. 
chapter, and it ■\\ill suffice here to mention the more remarkable 
of the rehgious movements which have occurred in recent years, mests. 
These all took place in the }mar 1893, when there was an ebidli- 
tion of religious excitement among the Hindus, wliieh found 
expression in this as in othgr Bihar districts in the anti-kine- 
kilUng agitation, the ploughmen’s bogging movement and the 
tree-daubing mystery. 

The first movement appears to have been due to the activity of Auti-iine. 
the Gorakshini 8 abbas or associations for the protection of cattle. sHtruon. 
These societies, the legitimate object of which is the care of dis- 
eased, aged, and otherwise useless cattle, started a emsade against 
the killiug of kine, sent out emissaries to preach their doctrines, 
and collected subscriptions to further their objects. The relations 
between Hindus and Muhammadans soon became severely strained, 
and in various parts of Bihar the feeling aroused among the 
former manifested itself in the rescue of cattle from Muham- 
madans and in objections to their slaughtering cattle and selling 
the meat. At the beginning of 1893 the Gaya Gorakshini Sabha 
appeared to be confining its efforts to the establishment of asylums 
for the reception of neglected and starving cattle. But later in 
the year there was a sudden and dangerous recrudescence of the 
agitation for the prevention of kine-slaughter, in consequence 
mainly of a propaganda carried on by preachers, who gave them- 
selves out as agents of the Sabha, and 'began preachiifg at' the 
various cattle fairs which were held in April. The trouble com- 
menced with forcible interference on the part of Hindus with 
Musalman purchasers of cahle at the Bisua fair held near Gaya, 
but fortunately there was no general disturbance, nor was any 
violence resorted to. Special police precautions were taken to 
prevent similar occiuu'enccs at other fairs held in the west of the 
district during that month, and nothing happened at them; but 
a droye of Gommissaiiat cattle were attacked near Arwal on their 
way from the Deokimd fair to Hiuapore, and all were driven off. 
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Tlie minds of the ignorant people in the interior meanwhile got 
excited over the question, and there is good reason to believe 
that a great proportion of the Hindu zamindars of the district 
resolved to take etfective measures to stop kine-killing on their 
estates. The result was a series of disturbances in several places 
in the interior, although not a single case came to notice in which 
Muhammadans made any wanton attempt to wound Hindu religi- 
ous feeling. Fortunately for the peace of the district, no time 
was lost in getting additional police quartered for one year at 
the.expense of the inhabitants in ol rillages round half-a-dozen 
centres where the principal disturbances took place. This had an 
excellent effect on both parties ; and at the same time the leaders 
of the movement were brought to see that nothing but mischief 
woidd result from the lawless aspect it was assuming. Many 
people entertained great apprehension for the safety of Gaya town 
on the occasion of the Bakr-Id in the end of June 1893, and in 
one quarter of it the minds of the people were so excited that the 
shops were closed against Muhammadans for four days before the 
festival. Before it came round, however, all the leading members 
of the community on both sides, including the ofSce-bearers of 
the Gorakshini Sabha, were enlisted in support of law and order, 
and the Bakr-Id passed off without the slightest disturbance 
anywhere in the district. 

The ploughmen’s begging mo-\-emeut, cu, as it should more 
jiroperly be called, the Mahadeo j-uja, was a curious exhibition of 
, religious feeling which occurred soon afterwards.' All ploughmen, 
the story goes, were obliged to give their cattle three days’ rest 
and go round the neighboiuing villages begging. With the pro- 
ceeds three wheaten cakes were prepared — one for the ploughman 
himself, one for his cattle, while the third had to be buried 
under their stalls. This penance was performed by the people in 
consequence of a rumour that it had been imposed by the god 
Mahadeo to expiate the sin committed by the agricultural com- 
munity in overworking their cattle. For some time the people- 
continued to can-}’ out, rnth scrupulous care, the orders which they 
supposed had been given them by their god. The remarkably 
elaborate nature of this penance gives reason, however, to suppose 
that it had been carefully thought out ; and its inception and 
spread among the rillagers has been attributed to the efforts of 
those interested in the Gorakshini agitation to keep the movement 
afloat. 

Tree-daubing was another widespread movement, the meaning 
of which gave i-ise to much speculation. By the most reliable 
reports it commenced about the latter end of Februaty- 1894 
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iu tlie north-east comer of Bihar in the neighbourhood of the 
Janakpur shrine which lies across the border in Nepal. The moTe- 
ment consisted in marking trees with daubs of mud, in which were 
stuck hairs of different animals, buffaloes’ hair and pigs’ bristles 
predominating. It slowly spread through the Gangetio districts, 
eastwards into Bhagalpur and Pumea and westwards through 
many of the districts of the United Provinces. It appeared in a 
few places in this district, where it was traced in several instances 
to wandering gangs of aadhtts. As an explanation of the move- 
ment, it was suggested at the time that the sign was intended as 
an advertisement of the shrine of Janakpur ; and this view was 
accepted officially. Others, however, held that the marks origin- 
ated merely with cattle rubbing themselves against trees.* 

The numbers and .distribution of all the castes exceeding Peixci- 
2-5,000 persons are given in the Statistical Appendix. Among the 
Muhammadans Jolahas (74,2-52) and Sheikhs (66,782) bulk most 
largely, and the only higher caste numbering over 25,000 is the 
Pathan (2-3,939). Among the Hindus the most numerous of 
the higher castes are Eajputs (110,949), Brahmans (64,3-30) and 
Xayasths (39,038). Many of the functional castes are well 
represented, such as Kahars (110,099), Chamars (81,179), Telis 
(-38,385), Kumiis (40,683), Barhis (38,828), Hajjams (38,415) and 
Pasis (38,248). A large proportion of the people are of abori- 
ginal descent, and four distinctively indigenous castes, the Bhuiyas 
(111,831), Musahars (-54,5o9), Rajwars (53,189) and Khaiwars 
(9,720) amount to 'one-ninth of the total population. The Goalas 
or Ahirs are by far the largest caste, as they account, with a 
..strength of 30-3,846, for no less than one-seventh of the people ; 
and there are 6 other castes numbering over 100,000, viz., the 
Babhans (163,108), Koiris (145,343), Bhuiyas (111,831), Raj- 
puts (110,949), Kahars (110,099) and Dosadhs (108,084). These 
seven castes alone account for more than a half of the aggi’egate 
number of persons residing in the district.* A short account of 
each is given below. 

The hereditary occupation of the Goalas is that of herdsmen, Goaiss. 
but jvith this they combine cultivation, and a large number have 
given up pastoral pursuits altogether and are only tillers of the 
soil. They have attained an uneuvdable reputation as cattle-lifters 
and furnish more than their proper quota of the jail popula- 
tion. Once every year they offer a peculiar form of worship to 
Basawan in order that disease may be averted from the cattle. 

On the night of the 15th Kartik, rice is boiled in all the milk 

* For a fuller discussion of the subject, see Tlie Tice-daiibiug of 1894, Calcutta 
Review, January 1898. 
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left in tRe house, and the misture, called k]ii}\ is then offered to 
Basawan. All the cattle are left without food, and next morning 
their horns are painted red and red spots are dauhed on their 
bodies. They are then tuimed into a field and ranged round a 
pig which they gore to death. 

The Babhans or Bhuinhars are usually land-holders and 
cultivators, and some of them, like the Maharaja of Tekari own 
large estates. They claim to be Brahmans, and call themselves 
Ajachak Brahmans, i. e., Brahmans who do not take alms {jdchal;) 
in contrast to the ordinary Brahmans whom they call Jachaks or 
almstakers. Like Brahmans, they will not hold the plough but 
employ labourers for the purpose. Various traditions as to their 
origin are current. One is to the effect that they are descended 
from Brahmans who took to agricultural pursuits, and one of the 
titles they claim is zamTndar Brahman. Another tradition relates 
that in the war between Parasu Rama and the Kshattriyas, the 
latter pretended to be Brahmans and so saved their lives, as it is 
a sin to kill a Brahman. They gave up their lands without 
fighting and henceforward were called Bhuinhars. Another local 
legend declares that at a great sacrifice offered by Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha, a sufficient number of Brahmans could not be 
obtained, and the Diwan therefore palmed off some men of the 
lower castes as genuine Brahmans. The Brahmans thus manufac- 
tured, failing to gain admission into their supposed caste, had 
to set up a caste of their own, the name of which (Babhan or 
Bahman) is popularly supposed to mean a sham Brahman. This 
tradition, it need scarcely be said, is not recognized by the 
Babhans themselves, and like the other legends, it has clearly been * 
invented to explain the claim of the Babhans to be Brahmans. 

In the estimation of the general Hindu public, they now con- 
stitute a separate caste, and their degradation probably dates back 
to the time when Buddhism was overthromi. It has been pointed 
out that Babhan is merely the Pali form of Brahman, and that the 
word is often found in Asoka’s edicts. It has therefore been con- 
jectured that those now kno^vn as Babflans remained Buddhists 
after the Brahmans around them had reverted to Hinduism, «nd 
so the Pali name continued to be applied them ; while the sjmonjTn 
Blminhar or Bhumiharaka is explained as referring to their hax-ing 
seized the lands attached *to the old Buddhist monasteries. This 
theory is borne out by the Brahraanical titles of Misr, Panre and 
Tewari which are used along with the Rajput titles of Singh, Rai 
and Thakur ; and by the fact that in this Province they are prac- 
tically confined to the area covered by the ancient empire of 
Magadha, which long remained the centre of Buddhism. 
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The Koiris call for only a brief notice. They are skilful and Koiiis. 
industrious cultivators, who are the best tenants to be found in 
the district. They are a purely agricultural casta, who also work 
as market-gardeners and rear such crops as vegetables, chillies, 
potatoes and poppy ; they are proud of their position as adroit 
cultivators, and are indefatigable field-workers. 

The Bhuiyas of Gaya are an offshoot of the large Dravidian BhuiyJs. 
tribe of Bhuiyas which still numbers nearly two-thirds of a mil- 
lion. They appear to have come originally from the Tributary 
States of Chota Nagpur and Orissa, where the organization of 
the tribe at the present day is more complete than elsewhere. 

In this district they fell imder the domination of people stronger 
than themselves, and found their level as landless labourers work- 
ing In the fields. Cut off geographically from the original nucleus 
of the tribe, and socially degraded on acemmt of their unclean 
habits of food, they are now one of the lowest of all the castes, but 
treasure among themselves the old tribal name of Bhuiya. 

The physical characteristics and the traditions of the Bhuiyas 
vary considerably in different places, but they all affect great 
reverence for the memory of Rikhmun or Rikhiasan, whom they 
regard, some as a patron deity, and others as a mj’-thical ancestor, 
whose name distinguishes one of the divisions of the tribe. It 
seems probable that in the earliest stage of belief Rikhmun was 
the bear-totem of a sept of the tribe, and that later on he was 
transformed into an ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the 
rank of a tribal god. However this may be, his cult is peculiar 
to the Bhuiyas, and serves to link together the scattered branches 
of the tribe. Here in Gaya, -the Bhuiyas claim descent from 
Rikhiasan, or Rukhminia as they call him, and two legends are 
current to explain the name of the caste. One relates that 
Rukhminia brought the land {hhumi) under the plough near the 
Dhaulagiri mountain, and that he and his descendants were conse- 
quently called Bhuiyas, though members of the caste also style 
themselves Rikhlasans. The other is that an embankment haring 
been breached by a floid, no one was able to repair it and save 
the, crops from destruction, until Rukhminia came nith his four 
brothers and rebuilt it in a single night. This act gave him the 
name of Bhuiya or saviour of the land — a designation which was 
not regarded as in any way disparaging until a river god 
managed to get the Bhuiyas to eat the flesh of an unclean -beast 
in revenge for the repair of the embankment. Thenceforward 
Rikhiasan and his descendants were a despised and degraded race. 

Other legends relating the cause of their fall to their present low 
position are common in Gaya, e.g., that they were created- by 
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Mahadeo to do the work of menials, and that once upon a time a 
dead body liaving to he removed from Mahadeo’s house, no one 
hut the descen^lauts of Uukhminia would obey liis orders and 
carry it out. All the legends however point to the Bhuiyas 
having been a great cultivating caste which became degraded on 
account of their uncleanly habits and manners. 

The liajputs of Gaya, like the Babhans, generally follow 
agricultural pursuits. They were probably among the earliest 
Aryan settlers in the district, which they ^Tested from the 
aboriginal tribes which had hitherto held it. They generally 
observe the same forms of woi'ship as orthodox Hindus of good 
caste, but pay especial honour to Devi, a reverence explained by 
a legend about the special favour she showed to a Rajput, Jagat 
Deo Singh. l\Tien he was in attendance before the king at Delhi, 
Devi appeared as a woman dressed in sorry ragged raiment, and 
informed the king that only Jagat Deo could present her with 
suitable clothing. The king said he would give double what 
Jagat Deo did, and Devi thereupon put his and Jagat Deo’s 
devotion to the test, by ordering J agat Deo's head to be cut o£P. 
This having been done, she asked for the head of the king’s son, 
wliich the king refused, and she then restored Jagat Deo to life. 

The Kahars follow the occupation of cultivators, p 5 //t/-bearers, 
household sen'ants and labourers. According to tradition, field- 
labour is their hereditary callmg. The legend is that king 
Jarasandha built a tower, close to which was a garden at Giriak 
on the northern border of the district : this tower, which is still 
known as Jarasandha’s haithak, has been identified by General 
Cunningham as a Buddhist stupa erected over a goose in the 
monastery of Hansa Sangharama. The garden was nearly des- 
troyed by drought, and Jarasandha offered the hand of his 
daughter and half his kingdom to any one who watered it in a 
single night from the Ganges. , The chief of the Kahars undertook 
the task, built a great embankment, and lifted the water by swing- 
baskets from the Bawan Ganga, a rivulet running at its foot. 
The work was all but done, and Jarasandha was in despair at 
having to marry his daughter to a Kahar, when the pipal-iXQe came 
to his rescue and, assitlning the form of a cock, crowed loudly. 
The Kahars, thinking it was morning, fled at once, leaving their 
task unfinished, in fear of the king taking vengeance on them 
for presuming to seek an alliance with him. The king, however, 
gave them their wages, 83 seers of food, and that amount has ever 
since been the Kahar’s daily wage. 

The Dosadhs also support themselves by labour and cultivation, 
but manyj of them are notorious thieves, and as a community 
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they are reckoned among the criminal classes of the district. 
They are, as a rule, of a low type and appear to have traces of an 
ahoriginal descent. The main featui-es of their worship are the 
sacrifice of pigs and the libation of liquor, and their ceremonies 
generally terminate in a drimhcn feast on swine’s flesh. Like 
the Dtrsadhs and Dhangars of Northern India, they observe a 
curious ceremony in honour of llahu, the demon of eclipse. A 
long shallow trench is dug outside the ’^ullage, and the officiating 
Dosadh, called the hh ignf, sleeps in a hut close by on the night 
before the ceremony. Near the trench two long bamboo poles 
are erected with two swords fastened, edge downwards, across 
them. The h'ench is filled with mango wood, over which gitl is 
sprinkled, and the wood is then burnt. AVlien the flames have 
burnt down, the Lhagat passes over the live embers followed by the 
assembled people. This passing through the fire is regarded as a 
kind of exorcism ; only those who are possessed b}’ an evil spirit 
are affected by the fire, and any bum is a sign of their deliverance 
from demoniacal possession. Near the trench is a pot ftill of Jihv 
(rice boiled in milk) , which when boiling must be stirred by the 
bare hand of the hhaml. The latter mounts the swords, and 
sacrifices a boar ,and a pig, the flesh of which is then devom’ed by 
the worshippers together mth the hlar. The remnant, if any, 
is burned before the next sunrise. This ocremony is generally 
performed in Magh ( January-February), but it is not necessarily 
periodical, as it is resorted to in order to obtain deliverance from 
any illness or trouble. 
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CHAPTER Yll. 


Pl'BLIC lIEALTir. 

A coMPAKTSox of -s-ital statistics for any but recent periods is 
rendered impossible by the changes in the system of registering 
biiflis and deaths which have taken place from time to time. In 
1809 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village 
(■hriuf,v(dr.% and in 1S7C the system was extended to births; but 
the returns received were so incomplete that they were soon 
discontinued, and, except in towns, deatlis alone were registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of births as well 
as of deaths was ordered, and the system now in vogue was 
introduced. 

So far as they can be accepted, and . they are sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of calculating the approximate growl Ir 
of the population and of sho-wing the relative healthiness or 
unhealthiness of different years, the returns submitted since that 
year show that dining the nine years ending in 1900 conditions 
were generally unfavourable. During the earlier years fever was 
very prevalent, and tnice (once in 1892 and again in 1894) the 
number of reported deaths exceeded that of the births. Later on 
the ravages of disease were not so severe, but in 1897 the outbreak 
of cholera again caused the deaths to exceed the births. Taken as 
a whole, the births during this period exeeeded the reported 
deaths by about 60,000. In six of these nine years the death-rate 
exceeded 30 per miUe, and in 1894 the ratio was as high as 47-24 
per mille, the highest percentage ever recorded in this district. 
On the other hand, the birth-rate, though it never fell below 30 
per mille, never rose above 40 per mille, except in the two last 
years, when it reached the high percentages of 50 and 43 per 
thousand. ■ Since 190d^ owing to the opening of new lines of 
railway and the comparative prosperity which has resulted, the 
population has been far more progressive, in spite of the terrible 
visitations of plague to which it has been subject ; and the increase 
in births has been very marked, the ratio ranging from 42-6 to 51 
per mille ; the latter figure, which was reached in 1904, represents 
a higher birth-rate than any previously recorded in Gaya. The 
excess of births over deaths in these 4 years has been nearly 
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86,000, and would indeed have heen still greater, had not the 
number of the latter been swelled by the unusual mortality of 
1901, when the death-rate rose to 4-3'68 per mille. This increase 
in the number of births is all the more noticeable, as the death- 
rate in the quincpiennium 1900 — 04 was 37 per mille as compared 
with 32 per mille in the previous 5 years. 

According to the returns submitted j'ear by year, by far the Princ/pax, 
greatest moiiality is due to fever, but the ignorant cJiatihclnr res- 
ponsible for the returns is far from being a medical expert, f’*’'''''- 
DravTi as he often is from the lowest dregs of the people, he 
can diagnose only a few well-knomi diseases like cholera and 
small-pox, and many others are indiscriminately classed under the 
general head of fever. It may, however, safely be assumed that 
when the mortality ascribed to fever is imusually high, the greater 
pari of the excess is due to malarial affections, and it is noticeable 
that in seven out of the last ten yeax’s the average 11X0x4:8111}’ from 
fever in the district has exceeded that for the Province as a whole. 

Tear by year the number of deaths from fever varies between 
40,000 and 60,000, and it has been known to rise to over 70,000. 

This oecuxTed in the imhealthy year of 1894, when fever accounted 
for a mortality of 33-52 per mille ; and only once in the decade (in 
1898) has the death-rate fallen below 20 per mille. Regarding 
the t^-pes of fever prevalent the Civil Sixrgeon, Major C. E. Simder, 

I.M.S., writes : — “ The co mm onest type of fever in this district is 
what for want of a better name Ixas been called ‘ simple con- 
tinued,’ and which the witer believes to be due to the vicissitudes 
of temperature occurring in the district, to which the heat mechan- 
ism of the body is xmable to accommodate itself, and it is 
therefore thrown oxxt of gear. Malaria accounts for about 33 per 
cent, of all the fevers. This figure is based upon microscopical 
examination of the blood in about 200 cases, and must be accepted 
with reserve. When foimd the malarial organism is usually the 
‘benign tertian,’ in two generations causing a ciuotidian, and 
not a true teriian ague. The ‘ malignant tertian ’ is imcommon, 
and the quaxian parasite is rarely found. Almost all the other 
specific fevers occur in Graya, but the only one that calls for notice 
is typhoid, which certainly does occur among natives, as has been 
verified clinically and by post mortem. Of the eraptive fevers 
measles is exceedingly coixxmon, and chicken-pox and small-pox 
come next. Tj-phus has not been seen.” 

Bixbonic plague first appeared in epidemic form in the district Plasue. 
in -October 1900. It broke out in the town of Gaya, but sub- 
sequently spread over almost the whole of the district, and con- 
tinxxed its ravages up to May 1901. The mox-tality during this 
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period was appalling; and though the returns show that only 
1,133 deaths were due to plague in 1900 and 10,790 deaths in 
1901, there is no douht that much of the mortality reported as due 
to fever was really caused hy plague. The deaths ascribed to 
the latter disease suddenly increased by 11,000 in 1901 and as 
suddenly dropped by 22,o00 next year — a most suspiciotis varia- 
tion ; and it is reported that the actual number of deaths caused 
by plague in these eight months was over 26,000. Since then 
plague has been an annual visitation, though there has not been 
such heavy mortality as during the first epidemic. Some sporadic 
cases appeared in 1902, and in the next year the disease recurred 
with great severity, the total number of deaths aggregating 1,009, 
in spite of the immunity of the district during the months June 
to October. There was then a recrudescence of the disease, and 
the epidemic continuing to prevail until late in the year, the 
mortality rose in 1904 to nearly 7,000. It raged with even 
greater virulence in the begiiming of 190-5, in the first three 
months of which it accounted for over 10,000 deaths, the severity 
of the epidemic being aggravated by tmusual cold and stoms in 
January and February. 

Throughout these years the disease has pursued a regular 
course, decreasing or disappearing entirely in the hot and rainy 
weather months, reappearing after the rains, and reaching its 
climax in*the cold weather. In his report for 1904 the Ciril Sur- 
geon states: — “Plague may now be considered as having become 
endemic. The outbreak that began in November 1903 lasted well 
into the year under report, and cases continued to occur until the 
hot days of April. It now appears always to he at its worst in the 
cold months, and directly it appears in the town, an exodus of the 
people takes place, which spreads the disease still further. Even 
stricken patients are carried away in the exodus. Disinfection, 
dessication and evacuation are adopted, but the first can seldom 
be done thoroughly on account of the opposition, the second seems 
of as little use, and the last, while saving the indiridual in the 
present, does nothing to obviate reinfection in the future.” 

To this it should be added that inoculation has found more 
favour among the people of Gaya than anywhere else in Bengal, 
and especially during the first epidemic in the cold weather of 
1900-01. At first they were doubtful of its value, but after its 
effects had been experienced, they came fomard with great readi- 
ness to be inoculated by the Civil Surgeon and the trained 
medical officers deputed for the purpose, and during this epidemic 
some 23,000 persons were inoculated of their own free will. These 
operations afforded striking evidence of the value of the measure 
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as a preventive oE plague. In Gaya town some 3,716 persons 
were inoculated up to the 31st March 1901 ; of these, 31 were sub- 
sequently attacked by plague, but only 4 persons died, and three 
of these died within 10 days after inoculation, i.e., they may have 
had the disease before inoculation, as the plague germ is supposed 
to incubate for 8 or 10 days, so that a person may not develop 
signs of the disease till after that period. Among the uninoculated 
inhabitants of the towns about 2*8 per cent, were attacked and 
2*7 per per cent, died ; and taking all cases of suspected fever as 
well as admitted plague, 8*3 per cent, were attacked and 8*2 per 
cent, died, whereas among the inoculated 1*2 per cent, were 
attacked and 0*2 per cent. died. In other words, taking only 
cases admitted to be plague, the proportion of deaths among the 
uninoculated was 14 times as great as among the inoculated ; 
and taking all deaths from suspected fever as well, the greater 
part of w'hioh were undoubtedly caused by plague, we find that 
the proportion of deaths among the uninooulated was 41 times 
greater than among those protected by inoculation. In the district 
as a whole, there were 42 eases, so far as authentic information can 
be obtained, in which those who had been inoculated died, and only 
one person — and that a doubtful case of plague — died after the 
10 days' period : in the case of the uninoculated most of those who 
were attacked died. The readiness with which the poople took to 
inoculation was almost entirely due to the popularity of the local 
officers and tlie wholesome influence they exercised ; and though 
the striking residts attained during the first epidemic have not 
been repeated, inoculation still continues to be more popular than 
elseAvhere in the Province ; in 1904 the number inoculated (840) 

Avas as great as in all the other Bengal districts. 

After fever and plague, the greatest mortality is caused by other 
cholera, which appears in epidemic forai at times and carries off ‘Incases, 
large numbers of the people. During the last decade it has raged 
with especial virulence every three years, causing a mortality of 
7*6’4 per mille in 1894, of 3 per mille in 1897, of 5*79 per mille 
in 1900, and of 2*76 per mille in 1903. Small-pox also visits the 
district every year, but its ravages are not very severe, the death- 
rate due to it only exceeding 1 per mille in 1897 and 1902. 
Dysentery and diaiThoea are fairly common, but the only diseases 
specially prevalent in the district are cataract, stone, hydrocele and 
lymph scrotum, as well as other reputed filarial diseases. An 
enquiry has been made with the object of testing the interesting 
hypothesis that the prevalence of stone is due to a deficiency of salt 
in the diet of the people ; and though there appears to be no doubt 
that common salt is deficient in their usual diet as judged by 
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ordinary physiological standard diets, the dtrta obtained were 
insufficient to establish any definite conclusions. In the opinion, 
hoAvever, of the Ci\ il Sui’geon it seems beyond dispute that hard 
water and an excessh’ely dry climate are potent factors in the 
etiology of litlriasis. Similarly, the glare and dust aecompanjung 
the hot dry climate of Gaya predispose to cataract, and blindness 
is unusually common, the propoiiion of persons afflicted being 14o 
per 100,000 among males and 1-38 per 100,000 among females. 
The number of persons suffering from elephantiasis is also great, 
and in Gaya town- particularly it is a common sight to see numbers 
both of men and AA'omen walking about the streets with enor- 
mously swollen legs and feet. Lepers are also imusually common, 
iind at the census of 1901 it rvas found that leprosy was more fre- 
quent than in any other Bihar district, 102 per 100,000 males and 
16 per 100,000 females being lepers. The great disproportion is 
probablj' due mainly to the fact that male lepers travel further 
from their homes and leave their homes in greater numbers in 
Older to beg at Gaya, where a long string of men in all stages of 
this loathsome disease may be seen on the way to the Yishnupad 
temple imploring the charity' of the passers-by. 

Outside the municipalities proper methods of sanitation are 
almost imknown, in spite of the measures taken by the District 
Board to clear rank imdergrowth, fill up unhealthy hollows and 
sv'eep selected Aullages. The tendency of the jieople is towards 
^oSregation, and instead of liiing in hamlets, each nestling vuthin 
its onn belt of trees, as in Bengal, they cluster in closely-packed 
lillages, usually consisting of a main street with naiTow and 
ill-ventilated side lanes.. The sanitary conditions are extremely 
primtive, while the apathy of the people and the unwholesome 
habits to which they are rooted render the task of Aullage sanita- 
tion on any appreciable scale most difficult. Within municipal 
areas there is a regular system of consenmncy, night-soil and 
other refuse are removed, and steps are taken to protect the sources 
of water-supply, but none of them have a regular sy'stem for 
the supply of pure ivater or an adequate scheme of drainage, 
^ke the idllages, they suffer from crowded and badly-aligned 
blocks of houses intersected by narrow lanes, and the mortality 
rom plague, dysentery and cholera is generally greater than in 
e rur In the toivn of Gaya special sanitary precautions 

are necessdated by the large influx of pilgrims every year, and 
^ is in operation. The lodging-houses 

provi e or p giims are licensed ; they are regularly inspected, 
an measums are taken to see that their sanitary arrangements 
aie a equa e an that an improper number of pilgrims are not 
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accommodated in them. As cholera often follows the pilg^m 
train, the Lodging-house Fund also maintains a cholera hospital, 
at which cholera and other contagious diseases are treated. 

The opposition to vaccination was formerly very strong, ^d vaccina- 
35 years ago it was reported that nothing short of compulsion 
would ever induce the people to submit to the operation. The 
popular belief was that vaccination provoked the goddess Sitala, 
who presides over small-pox, to xusit the offence with small-pox in 
a deadly form, and the objection to vaccination was consequently 
very deeply rooted in the minds of the people. This prejudice 
has passed away, as the people now realize its efficacy, and, though 
vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, it has steaddy 
gained ground except among a few bigoted classes. More than 20 
per cent, of the population were protected against small-pox in the 
seven years ending in 1905, and during the ten yeats 1895-96 to 
1904-05, the number of successful vaccinations increased from 

43.000 to over 61,000; the average during the- last four years of 
the decade was as high as 64,000. In spite of the fact that plague 
has created additional difficulties and impeded the work consider- 
ably, the ratio of persons successfully vaccinated in 1904-0o was 
29-46 and in the preceding five years 28-30 per thousand of the 
population. Statistics of vaccinatiou from 1892-93 to 1901-02 
will be found in the Statistical Appendix. 

Thirty years aa-o there were only five dispensaries in the district, jiedical 
viz., the Pilgrim Hospital at Gaya and four branch dispensaries at 
Aurangabad, Jahanabad, Nawada and Sherghati. There are now 
three! hospitals at Gaya itself — the Pilgrim, Cholera and Zanana • 
Hospitals, and 18 dispensaries in the outlying parts, situated 
at Arwal, Aurangabad, Daudnagar, Deo, Fatehpur, Jahanabad, 
Khizrsarai. Nabmagar, Nawada, Rafiganj, Sherghati and Tekari. 

The number of persons served by each dispensary is 98,092, and in 
1904 the average number of patients treated was 66 per mille of 
the population. The total number treated annually has risen from 

52.000 in 1894 to 99,000 in 1904 and the daily average number 
from 668 to 1,071. The amount expended on dispensaries during 
the five years 1899 — 1903 was over 22 lakhs of rupees, — a sum 
exceeded only in two other districts in Bengal (Dacca and the 
24-Parganas) ; Es. 72,000 was received from subscriptions, and the 
ratio of these subscriptions to the total expenditure was thus 28'31 
per cent. — a somewhat low proportion. Besides these institu- 
tions, there are 441 medical practitioners; of these only 54 have 
diplomas. 

By far the largest number of patients are treated for fever and 
next to that for skin diseases; ear diseases and venereal diseases 
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come next in frequency, followed by eye diseases. Cataract oper- 
ations are very numerous, and during the five years 1896 — 1900 
successful operations of this nature were performed in the case of 
874 males and o43 females — a total exceeded only in the adjoining 
district of Shahabad. All the hospitals and dispensaries, except 
those at Deo, Fatehpur, Khizrsarai, Nabinagar and Itafiganj, have 
accommodation for in-patients ; they contain altogether 95 beds for 
men and 73 beds for women. Statistics of the daily attendance, 
indoor and outdoor, during the years 1892 — 1901 -wdll be found in 
the Statistical Appendix; and a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the piincipal diseases treated at each disjicn- 
sary in 1904-05, is given at the end of this chapter. 

The premier medical instituticm in the district is the Gaya Pil- 
grim Hospital, so called because if is specially intended for the 
medical relidf of the pilgrims who visit the shrines at Gaya or pass 
through it on their way to other sacved places ; in recognition of 
the services thus rendered a large contribution is made to its uj)- 
keep by the Pilgrim Fund known as the Lodging-house Fund. 
There are two separate buildings, the one for male patients and 
the other for female patients, the former of which contains eye, 
surgical and medical wards ; and there are altogether 80 beds, 
of which 50 are in the male ward, 22 in the female ward and 
8 in the pauper ward. The hospital also contains a separate 
building for moribund patients, an operation room, well equipped 
with modem aseptic appliances and surgical instruments, and a 
laboratory in which clinical bacteriology is carried on. The 
principal cases treated are fever, and eye, ear, skin and venereal 
diseases. Practically every operation known to modem medical 
science has been carried out, but operations for cataract and stone 
in the bladder predominate. 

The Lady Elgin Zanana Hospital, which was established in 
1895 for panldnatshin women, is in charge of a lady-doctor. It is 
a large and well-equipped building, containing 28 beds, and is also 
provided with cottage wards. It has acquired considerable popu- 
larity in the district and is doing much excellent work. 
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G 

519 

0 

0 

981 3 6 

Patehpnr ,, 



855 

7 

lu 



3212 

0 

646 

4 

1 

215 6 6 

JahanabSd ,, 



486 

2 

7 



464 1 

6 

515 

6 

0 

434 13 3 

Khizrsarai ,, 



1,237 

7 

u 

tMd 




749 

0 

0 

488 7 0 

Xabtnagar ,, 



831 

0 

0 

... 




510 

0 

0 

321 0 0 

Nawsda ,, 


M. 

1,390 

0 

2 



59311 

4 

563 

9 

4 

629 0 6 

Radganj ,, 



1.014 

0 

6 



63 0 

0 

699 

0 

0 

314 0 0 

Sherghati ,, 



968 

0 

0 



42 0 

0 

492 

0 

0 

518 0 0 









(d) 






Tekari „ 








3,761 9 

2 

3,1)11 

14 

6 

739 10 8 

Total 

405 

0 0 

17,468 

7 

3 

6.099 3 

6 

20.600 12 

8 

21,283 

4 

1 

18,598 14 9 


(o) Of this sum, Rs. 3,5ii0 was contributed by the Caya Lodging-house Fund. 
(6) This liospitai is mathtained by the same Fund. 

(c) This dispensary is maintained by the Deo Raj. 

(d) „ ,, „ by the Tekari Kaj. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 


AGRICULTUEE. 

The average annual r-ainfall of Gaya is about 45 inches, but 
cwing to the position of tbe district, it receives a full supply from 
neither monsoon, and the rainfall is frequently deficient, fitful or 
imtimely. Besides this, the gen#al slope of the country and the 
nature of the* soil render the land very unretentive -of moisture, 
and the local rainfall rvould therefore ]day a comparatively minor 
part in the agricultural industry of the district, were it not for 
artificial works of inigation. Owing to the conformation of the 
surface, water is tarried off so rapidly into the rivers that artificial 
measures for storing water and leading it from the rivers by 
channels (locally knorsm as pu/as) are indispensable. It is this 
necessity that has given rise to the network of lahn and the 
thousands of artificial reservoirs, called ahars^ which are scattered 
over the district; and it is on these sources of supply that the 
people almost entirely depend, except in the west near the Son, 
where a considerable area is inigated from the Patna-Qaya canal 
and its distributaries. 

As already stated, the drainage flows northwards to the Ganges 
from the Chota Xagpur plateau on the south, finding its outlet 
through a series of rivers and hill torrents, nearly all of which dry 
up after the rains are over. The district is thus divided into a 
number of parallel strips, each of which again slopes down to the 
river-beds on either side. The high land in the middle, which is 
known as ianr, is of poor fertility ; it can only be irrigated from 
ahar», and grows chiefly rahi and bhadoi crops. This tdnr land is 
most extensive in the south, but towards the north, where the sur- 
face is more level, the land is more easily irrigable. Most of the 
fields are supplied with water from the channels taking off from 
the rivers as w'ell as from ahara. and the low lands near the rivers 
are generally sown with rice, which is the principal crop grown. 

It has been explained in Chapter I that the district of Gaya 
may be roughly divided into two tracts, that to the north well 
irrigated fmd fairly fertile, and that to Ihe south sparsely popu- 
lated, densely wooded and indifferently cultivated. The northern 
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portion of the district, which constitutes about two-thirds of the 
whole area, is fairly level and 4s mostly under cultivation. In the 
south the rise towards the hills of Chota Nagpur is more rapid ; 
the country is more intersected mth hiUs and ravines; and the 
proportion of sand in the soil washed down from the hills is much 
larger. Cultivation in this tract is consequently much more 
scanty, and a large area is composed of hill and scrub-covered 
jungle extending for several miles below the lulls. 

Though the district is di'^ided broadly into these two large 
tracts, there are four minor subdivisions* with different degi’ees of 
fertility. The first, or fertile, tract comprises the Jahanabad sub- 
di\'ision and the western eanal-inigated strip of the Aurangabad 
subdiA-ision, the whole tract consisting of Jahanabad and Arwal 
th^as, and of a portion of DaudiSigar thana. The western portion 
of this tract has the benefit of canal irrigation, while the northern 
and eastern portions are intersected by jjaitis or irrigation channels 
leading from the rivers Morhar and Mohana. Moreover, the 
greater part of this portion of the district was once the basin of 
the Son river itself, and the soil being largely composed of old 
alluvial deposit is naturally more productive than elsewhere. 

The second, or moderately fertile, tract consists of two areas, 
the first being composed of thanas Gaya, Tekari and Atri in the 
centre of the district, and the second of thana Nabinagar in the 
extreme south-west. These areas have also the benefit of ample 
ii-rigation from several rir ers, and there are very few villages 
which have not either a jjain or sub-channel {hhokld) leading off' 
from some efiBcient source of water-supply. 

The third, or less fertile, tract also consists of two areas — the 
first being the Nawada subdi -vision, and the second the rest of the 
Aurangabad subdirtsion, consisting of thana Aurangabad and of a 
portion of thana Daudnagar. Only about half the rtllages in 
these two areas are sufficiently irrigated, and moreover, the j uhifi 
that do exist only give an adequate supply of water in years of 
good rainfall. 

The fourth, or infertile, tract consists of thanas Sherghati and 
Barachatti, or the southern half of the head-quarters subdirtsion. 
Besides containing extensive tracts of jungle, there are few pnlns, 
and only about ten per cent, of the villages are iixigated. Hence 
paddy is little cidtivated, as compared with the rest of the district, 
and is liable to failure in a moderately bad year. 

In the northern tract the soil is generally alluvial, consisting goiis 
chiefly of punrn, a loam -with a small proportion of sand, and 


* See Grierson’s Notes on the District of Gaya, pp. 81-82. 
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kvwal, a species of hard stiff clay, opening out. when dry, in gaping 
fissures, •vvliieli make cross-countiy riding impossible. In the south 
a great part of the existing sub-soil has been deposited by dilurion 
from the hills, the rivers issuing from which caixy along with 
them quantities of hard white and yellow sand ; this accounts for 
the large proportion of srmd in the soil and for the large areas 
rvhicb are almost entirely composed of sand. This sandy soil is 
called halind. huhind or bahuniln. In some places also there is a 
wliite soil called iv /uvi, which is rendered more or less useless by 
being impregnated with carbonate of soda ; when the impregna- 
tion is so great as to render it unculturable waste, it is known 
as M '.w'. The presence of carbonate of soda {reh) in paddy land 
does not, however, seem to make it infertile, the soda being pre- 
sumably dissolved by the water. Pauru soil is best adapted for 
the cultivation of paddy, though in the area irrigated from the 
canals even ^sandy soils produce fine jiaddy ; it reqrtires irrigation, 
and gram is almost the curly crop that can be raised 'without 
it. Ki u al clay is best suited for rabi crops, as it retains moisture 
longer, and the t-abi has to depend to a great extent on sub-soil 
moisture. 

The crops grown in Graya are divided into three great 
ch visions— the mj/iani, bhadoi and rah crops. The aijhuni is 
the Avinter crop of rice •which is cut in the month of Aghan 
(Xo\'ember-December),| the bhadoi is the early or autumn crop, 
reaped in the irrouth of Bhado (August-September) , consisting 
of 60 days’ rice, niarnd, hodo, Indian-corm, millets and less 
imjiortant grains ; while the rubi crop, which is so called 
becarrse it is harvested in the spring {rabi), inclrrdes srrch cold- 
wcather crops as gram, wheat, barley, oats, and ptrlses. Out 
of the total uomral cropped area, oT'o jier cent, grows ngJumi, 
•irS per cent, grows rabi, and only in tt’d per cent, is b/nidoi 
raised. The latter is, therefore, relatively an rmimporiant crop, 
and the people are mainly dependent on the aghani rice, and 
secondly on their rabi crops. 

lace, wliich occupies a nomal area of 1,638,300 acres, is 
the staple crop of the district. The aghani or winter rice forms 
the greater part of this crop, and is raised on or'er 1,318,000 acres. 
It is sorvn broadcast after the commencement of the rains in 
Jime or Jidy on lands selected for seed nurseries, w'hioh have 
previously been ploughed three or foiu’ times. After four or six 
•weeks, when the young plants are about a foot high, they are gen- 
erally transplanted ; each plant is pulled out from the land, •which 
is soft -with standing water, and planted again in rows in flood- 
ed fields, in which the soil has been puddled. After this the rice 
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is left to mature, with the aid of water, till towards the end of 
September. The water is then* di'ained off and the fields are 
allowed to diy for 10 days, and at the end of that time they are 
again flooded. It is this practice, kno^ra as niijdr, which makes the 
rainfall, or failing that, irrigation essential to successful haiwest. 

These late rains (the Hathiyd) are the most impoilant in the year, 
as not only are they required to bring the winter crops to maturity 
but also to pro\'ide moisture for the sowing of. the rahi crops. 

Should no rain fall at this period, or if water cannot be procured 
from artificial sources, the plants ■will ivither and become only fit 
for fodder ; but if seasonable showers fall or the crops are watered 
from dftars, 2 >ains or canals, the rice comes to maturity in Xovem- 
bor or December. 

Some winter rice known as hdo;/ is not transplanted : it is 
sown broadcast on low lands at the commencement of the rains, kinds o£ 
and also in years in which thei’e has not been sufiicicnt moisture to 
allow of transplantation at the proper time. The bliadoi rice, 
which covers 20,0o0 acres, is also sown broadcast in June or July 
and not transplanted; it is regarded as a 00 days’ crop, and is 
generally harvested in August or September. There is another ' 
kind of rice, known as the boro or spring rice, which is sown in 
January, transplanted after a month and cut in April. It is 
grown only on marsh lands and in the beds of shallow streams, 
and the area cultivated with it is insignificant. 

A noticeable feature of rice cultivation is the way in wliich it 
is conducted religiously according to hmar* asterisms {nakshatran). 

The seed-beds throughout the coimtry are, if possible, sovn within 
a period of 1-3 days, called the Adra nakshatra, which lasts from 
/ about the 20th June to the 5th July. Transplantation from the 
seed-beds goes on during the Punarbas, Pvkh, and Asres naka/iairfiH 
(18th July — l-jth August!. The Avater on the fields in which 
the young plant has grown up after transplantation is regularly 
drained off in the Utra iKik.skafra {I2th — 23th September) — a period 
when, as a rule, there is little rain ; and after the exposure of the soil 
to the air and sun, the usual heavy rain of the Hoihiya nakshatra 
(26th September — 7th October) is awaited. After this, it is the 
universal custom to keep the fields wet dining the Chitra nakshatra 
(8th — 20th October); and at the commencement of the Sucdti 
“nakshatra (2l8t October — 3rd November) they are again drained, 
and the paddy is left to itself till i\xeBisdkha nakshatra {4th — loth 
November) when it is cut. 


* As the nalcshatras are cakulated according to jihaaes of the inoon, they 
vary slightly from English dates, but the greatest variation is only five days. 
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Although there are sometimes slight variations in the times of 
sowing and transplanting from those given above, yet the cultiva- 
tor are always extremely strict in draining off the water from the 
fields in the Xltr^s. 'lakshatra. It may be said that every cultivator 
begins, if he possibly can, to let off the water on the first day of 
that nakshatra, and this is done, ndthout any hesitation, in the 
coimtry commanded by the canals, because the cultivator loohs 
to the Irrigation authorities to supply him ndth water, whether 
the Unthbja rain fails entirely or not. It is generally agreed that 
after this di-aining (u/pdr). rice plants cannot exist for more than 
from Id to 20 days, unless watered, without rapid deterioration ; 
and as no ryot will, under any circumstances, take wmter till 
the Uathiijd nakshalra has commenced, the Canal Department is 
called upon to irrigate within a very few days every acre imder 
lease. If water is delayed a w'eek after it is wanted at this stage, 
the crop suffers ; if it is delayed three weeks, it withers beyond 
redemption. 

The b/tacloi crops require plenty of rain with intervals of bright 
sunshine to bring them to maturity, and constant weeding is 
necessary for a good han'est. The time of sowing depends in 
the breaking of the monsoon ; if the rainfall is early, they are 
sown in the begiiming of June ; but they can be sowm as late as 
the middle of July without the prospect of the crop being lost. 
Harwesting usually extends from the loth July to the 15th 
October. 

The principal bJiadoi crop is fnm-tid {E/ettsme Comcaiia), a 
^■aluable millet, occupying a normal area of 77,000 acres, which is 
sown at the commencement of the rainy season and cut at the end 
of it. It is partly sown broadcast and partly transplanted to 
ground that afterwards gives a winter crop. The grain is largely 
consumed by the poorer classes in the form of satiu, or is converted 
into flour and made into a coarse bread ; in bad seasons, when the 
rice crop fails, it supports the people till the spring crops have been 
harvested. 

Next in importance to marua comes maize \Ze« Mays), or 
Indian-com (wuAru/), w'hich is raised on 03,000 acres; it is sown 
from the 20th June to the 20th July, and cut from the loth July 
to the loth August. Besides being consumed in the form of bread, 
or as satin, the young ears while still green are often parched in 
the cob, and so eaten. Among millets jou'dr {Soi'ghum vulgar^ is 
grown on 19,000 acres, and kado [Pasyahim scrobiculatum) is a 
favourite crop sown on poor lands early in the rains and reaped 
after they are over. It is a millet cheaper than rice, which is 
popular with the poorer classes, as it (san be readily grown on an- 
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inferior soil; it is eaten boiled like rice or sometimes in c/iapdtis, 
but is not very nutritious. The chief oil-seed gi’own at this time 
of the year is til or gingelly {Sesamiim indifitm) which is sown in 
July and reaped in September; Its total acreage is about 10,000 
acres. The castor-oil plant (Ricitim vonimuuk) is sorni from the 
20th Jime to the 1st August and is cut from the 29th December 
to the 30th April. 

Ploughing of the fields for the rail crops commences eai’ly in raef 
the rains and is continued at convenient inten'als, sufficient time 
being given to allow the uptmued soil to be exposed to the air. 

In the ease of clay soils in uniirigated parts, more frequent 
ploughing is necessary for all rahi crops, because otherwise the 
soil would become so hard that if there was no rain at the sowing 
time, a crop could not be sown. The time of sowing rabi is 
generally regulated by two circumstances — the heavy rains of the 
Hathiyd nakahatra (26th September to 7th October) and the 
approaching cold season. If sown too late, the plants will not 
become strong enough to resist the cold ; if sonm too early, the 
heavy rain vill probably drown the seed and sprouting crop, and 
so necessitate re-sowing. The cultivators are thus anxious to sow 
as soon as the heavy rains have ceased, and the general rule is that 
the proper time for sowing most rahi crops is the Chitra nakskntra 
(8th to 20th October), and that it must not be delayed beyond 
the Siwdti nakshatra (21st October — 3rd November). A sufficient 
supply of water is essential at this time ; later on several water- 
ings are required, and if there is no rain, the crops have to depend 
on well irrigation. They are finally harvested between the last 
week of February and the middle of April. 

The most important of the cereals is wheat, whieh occupies 
altogether 134,000 acres. It is generally sown broadcast on sandy 
soil, and requires as a rule four waterings. It is frequently sown 
on lands from which a crop of early rice has been taken, and is 
often sown together with barley, or with gram, mustard or linseed. 

The stubble is grazed by cattle, and the pounded straw (bhusa) is 
used as fodder. About half the area under wheat, or 70,000 acres, 
is occupied by barley (Sordeiim vuhjare), which is sown partly 
with wheat, partly by itself, and partly with pulse. Like wheat, 
barley is sown broadcast and requires four waterings. 

The other great class of rahi crops consists of pulses, of which, 
gram or bunt (Cicer arietinum), is by far the .most extensively 
grown, as a normal area of 96,000 acres is given up to it. Besides 
forming an excellent fodder for fattening horses, this pulse is eaten 
by the natives in all stages of its growth. The young leaf is eaten, 
and the grain is split and converted into dal, or pounded into 
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salt/!. Among other crops maj be mentioned peas, the chhia millet 
{P/iiiictim iinVinn nni), iulUn [Dolithos hiflofiix) and various puLses 
and lentils, .such rnhar {CaJ/Dnis indirns)^ {Ervum Lenx) 

and kln-mri [LnHiyrux snfirnx). The crop last named is frequentl}’ 
sowir hroadr ast aim mg tlie rice stubble. It rerpiire.s no care, and 
file gr^rin is eaten, in the form of dn! or ns Hour cooked in gh'i, by 
the poorer classes. If eaten in excess, it produces a form of 
paralysis knovui as lathyrism. 

Oil-seeds oecujiv an imi'oi-tant position amc.ug the yali crops. 
The chief is linseed {Uuuni uxihiliXHimum), which is grown on a 
normal area of 80,000 acres. It now foims one of the chief 
articles of exjioit. and every vear many thousands of maunds are 
.sent out of the di.strict. The other principal oil-seeds are mustard 
and I'ape. which are raised on ‘22,000 acres. 

The fibre crops of Gaya are inconsiderable, the normal area 
under oultiAuitiou being only l.OOO acres. Thirty years ago the 
cultir'ation of cotton was caivied on to a considerable extent in 
the Jahanabad subdivision, and also in the Xawada .subdivision 
and to the west of the district abont Daudnagar ; and in the 
beguming of last century it was mudi more extensive, as the cloth 
factories at Jahanabad, iJaiitlnagar and else wli ere created a demand 
for the raw product. The local cotton industry has now been ruined 
by the competitiim of imiiorted i>iece-goods. and the area under 
cotton has shrank till it now amounts to only oOu acres. 

Indigo is another crop the cultivation of which has been 
practically abandoned, though it lias never really floui-ished in 
Gaya. In 1812 Dr, Buchanan Hamilton v rote (hat indigo was of 
little importance and its cultiratiou uas on the decline. Later, 
however, European etiterprise took up the industry, and several 
factories were established in the we.st of the district. There was a 
large indigo concei’n at Sipah, commonly Inown as the Arwal 
concern, and a factory at Tararh near Haudnagar, with outworks 
at Pur.a, a hamlet of Kaler village on the Son, and at Baghoi on 
the banks of the Pfinpfin, the whole being known as the Daiidna- 
gar eoncera. The industry nlth difficult}' surrived the ;Mutinv, 
u'hcn all the factories were dismantled and the labourers dispersed, 
and from that time its growth rapidly declined until 1878, when 
tlio introduction of the Sou canal system converied the poorest 
lauds in tliis pari into the most fertile. Indigo was then entirely 
dropped, giving way to zamiudari management, a safer and nmre 
profitable undertaking. The cultivation is now practically extinct. 
_ and indigo is grorni ojily on lOO acres. 

Of the other crops raised in Gaya, poppy is by far the 
most important, as not only is the nonnal area under the plant 
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considerable (51,000 acres), but the price obtained for the crude 
opium renders it a very valuable crop. 'I'he production of opium is 
a Government monopohy and no person is allowed to grow poppj- 
except on account of Go^-emmeut. Annual engagements are 
entered into by the cultivators, who. in consideration of the pay- 
ment of an advance, agree to cultivate a certaiu cpiantity of laud* 
with poppy and to deliver the whole of the opium produced to the 
Clovemment at a rate fixed acc(u-ding to its consistence, but subject 
to deductions for inferiority of cpialitj*. The best soil for poppy is 
loam, so situated that it can be highly manured and easily irrigat- 
ed, and for this reason homestead land is generally selected. The 
cultivation recpiires mucli attention tliroughout the growth of the 
plant. From the commencement of the rains in June until Octo- 
ber the ground is prepared by repeated ploughings, weedings and 
manuring,' and the seed is sown in November. Several waterings 
and weedings are ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches 
maturity in February. After the plant has flowered, the first 
process is to remo^'e the petals, which are preserved, to be used 
afterwards as coverings for tlie oi.ium cakes. The opium is then 
collected during the months of February and March, bt' lancino’ 
the capsules in the afteinoon with an iron instrument and scrap- 
ing oft’ the exudation the next morning. In tlie begiunino- of 
April the cultivators bring in their opium to the weighment 
centres of the different sub-agencies, where it is examined and 
weighed, and the balance due aocoiding to the Opium Officer’s 
valuation is paid to them. Fin.al adjustments are made in August, 
after the value of the drug has been asceriained by assay at 
the Patna Factory, where the final process of preparing the druo' 
in balls or cakes is conducted. ' 

There is a tendency for the cidtivation of poppy to decrease, 
as year by year it is becoming less profitable to the ryots. The 
plant is delicate ; a thoroughly favourable year comes only at 
tincertain inteivals ; and the eultivatoi's have had to contend with 
a number of bad seasons. There is accordingly a marked tendency 
to nuthdraw from an industry so precarious and to substitute the 
more robust cereals or such paying crops as sugarcane, potatoes, 
chillies and vegetables. This movement has been quickened b}' 
the^ fact that the value of cereals has increased of recent years, 
while the price aid for the crude dnig remains stationary ; and in 
the decade ending in 1903-04, the area imder poppj- has decreased 
in the Gaya Sub-Agency from 58.900 big/tas to 41,000 
and in the Tehta Sub-Agency from 42,900 buj/ins to 41,000 
f^has. Each of these Sub-Agencies is in charge of a Sub-Deputy 
Opium Agent, who sees to the execution of agreements to gro-w 
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opium, supen-ises the payment of advances to the cultivators, 'and 
checks the v'eighment of the crude produce and the payment of 
the sums due to the ryots. He has to satisfy himself that the land 
engaged for is cultivated nith and fit for poppy, to test the 
measurements of it, to make advances for veils and see that they 
liave been dug, and generally supendse the cultivation and control 
the subordinate staff. 

The falling off in the area under po[)p 3 " has been largely made 
up bj' the extension of sugarcane cultivation. In 1884 the area 
under sugarcane was estimated at less than 13,000 acres, but 
of recent vears the crop has grown immensely' in importance, 
and its cultivation has rapidly extended, so that the average 
area covered bj’ it has increased to 30,100 acres during the 
five 3 ’ears ending in 1004-03. This increase is partly due to 
the introduction of the Son canal sj'stem in the west of the 
district, where sugarcane, potatoes and poppy, which could not 
otherwise have been raised, have been substituted for the ordinaiy^ 
food-grain crops. So great is the necessity of water for the 
grovdh of sugarcane that its cultivation in this tract before the 
era of the canals involved almost prohibitive labour on well 
irrigation, but this difficulty was removed bj' the regular supply 
of water afforded bj' the canals. Another powerful stimulus 
was given to the industry bj' the introduction of the iron 
roller mills worked by bullock-power, invented in 1874 by the 
proprietors of the Bihia estate in Shahabad, and hence known 
as the Bihia mills. Some j'eai-s indeed elapsed before their great 
superiority over the rude machines in use was recognized, but 
the ryot in spite of his conservatism learnt to appreciate their 
advantages; their pojmlarity is now fimly established; and 
the old-fashioned appliances which necessitated the cutting up of 
the cane and extracted a mere fraction of the jiuee are now no 
longer seen. 

Sugarcane is now one of the most profitable crops grovui 
in the district in spite of the labour and e.xpense its cultivation 
requires. It is a crop which not only exhausts the soil, but 
occupies the ground for a long period, extending over a j'ear. 
It is planted during February or March, in cuttings of about 
a foot in length placed in rows about 2 feet apart. When 
the _ plant begins to sprout, it is well watered and the sur- 
rounding earth is loosened. Each plant grows into a cluster 
of canes, which are generally ready for cutting in January or 
February. The crop requires great care, and must have 7 or 8 
waterings, even if the other crops have to do without water in 
. consequence. 
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Vegetables are ciilti-\-ated iu garden plots for household use, 
and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of towns. The akd 
most extensively gi’own are the potato, egg-plant or laigtui 
[Solajium Mdoncjeno), ground-nut {TrkJmanthes iihic.'i), and pump- 
kins [Lagenarin iK/gamt) and gourds {Be nine ax. i ceri/ira), which 
may be seen climbing over tlie I’oofs of the houses in nearly evers’ 
village. Onions, yams and eucumbei's are also common, and iu 
the winter radishes, caiTots and melons are culti^'uted. Among 
condiments the favourite is the chilli, but turmeric, coriander and 
ginger are also grown in cimsiderable quantities. The mo.st popu- 
lar fniit is the mango, wliich grows freely and forms a ^'aluab]e 
addition to the food of the people during the liot weather, 
though the flavour of the local fruit is decidedly inferior to that of 
the Malda and Bombay varieties. Of the other cultivated fruits, 
the commonest ai’e the plantain, lemon, iie/ii {Nepheliaiii Litchi)^ 
jack fruit {Artccnrt.ux integnfoUa), custard apple {Anona squamosa) 
and ic/ fruit {Aegle niarnielosi. The /.7/a/Hr-tree (P/aenu' ■xglresin.x) 
is cultivated abundantly for the sake of its juice, which is juade 
into liquor ; and the wa/iud flower is used for the manufacture of 
cormtry spirit, and is also eaten by the poorer classes, especially by 
those liring near the jungles. The cultivation of the climbing 
nne call pan {Piper betel), the leaves of which are used to wrap 
up the xupdri or areca-nut chewed by natives of all ranks and 
classes, is carried on to a considerable extent at Ketaki and 
some neighbouring villages in the Aurangabad subdivision, and at 
Tungi and Deodha in the Nawada subdi^'ision. 

The total normal area under different crops is 2,292,700 Aseiccl. 

* ' T*^RAL 

acres, of which 194,300 acres are cropped more than once, so statis- 
that the net cropped area is 2,098,400 acres. The returns for'^'®'“- 
the fi.ve years ending in 1904-00 show, however, that the average 
cultivated area is 1,921,200 acres and the net cropped area 
1,720,900 ; the proportion imder aghnni, ruhi and Ihadoi crops 
being o2'5, 38 and 9'o per cent, respectively, and the area under 
cereals and pulses 1,631,800 acres and under oil-seeds 182,900 
acres. This difference is apparently due to the fact that the area 
actually cultivated varies every year, and is often less than the 
normal area — a result due in a large measure to the bhdoli system, 
under which the cultivator frequently does not take the trouble 
to cultivate all the land he holds. The average area irrigated 
from the canals during the same period was 53,500 acres, but 
the greater portion of the district is irrigated from dhars and 
pains, and the total area imgated from all sources varies from 
60 per cent, in the Sherghati and Barachatti police circles to 90 
per cent, in the Daudnagar and Arwal thanas. 

I 
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According to an estimate* made 30 years ago, the area under 
cultivation at that time was 1,728,000 acres, of which only 

864.000 acres grew rice, while the imcultivated area was 

1.419.000 acres. The normal cultivated area has now increased 
to over 2,000,000 acres, and that imder rice to over 1,300,000 
acres, while 158,000 acres are classed as culturable waste, and the 
ai’ea not available for cultivation is 655,800 acres, or about one- 
fifth of the total area of the district. This increase of cultivation 
is largely due to the great progress in the western portion of the 
district, where the canals have turned neglected waste into fertile 
fields. Speaking of Daiidnagar in 1812, Buchanan Hamilton 
says: — “This division has been a good deal neglected, and the 
poorer lands are in general waste, and in the diy season look very 
dismal, being covered with stimted thorns without a pile of grass. 
Some of the best land even is neglected, and is chiefly occupied b)' 
poor-looking woods of the Palaa {Butca frondosa).” His descrip- 
tion of the coimtry round Arwal is equally depressing, as he 
says : — “ A great portion is neglected, and where the soil is poor, 
is chiefly overgrown with thorns of the stunted Jujiib. AVhere the 
waste land is rich, it is overgrown nith harsh long grass, which 
in the dry season loses all vegetation. ’’ The appearance of this 
tract is now widely different, as it includes some of the best 
rice-growing land in the district, and the bari’en waste is now 
covered with fields of waving grain. |Elsewhere there are large 
areas not yet brought imder the plough, especially in the south. 
Much of the waste has, however, been reclaimed in; recent years — 
a process which has been accelerated by the development of 
communications and the construction of new lines of railway ; 
but in spite of this, the area still imcultivated is very large, and 
many parts of the district are imdoubtedly capable of greater 
agricultural development. 

The Bihari is a conseiwative cultivator, and has an apathetic 
indifference to agricultural improvements. Various experiments 
have been made from time to time in the Government and Wards’ 
estates with different varieties of manures, seeds and modem 
implements, but these experiments have had little influence on 
cultivation generally, and practically the only innovation which 
has found favour with the people is the Bihia sugarcane mill 
mentioned above. 

The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle of 
agriculture, but as a matter of practice it is observed, especially in 
the ease of the more exhausting crops, such as sugarcane, which 

*Sea Footl-gr»in Supply »nd Famine Relief in Bihar and Bengal, by A . P. 
MaeDonell, 1876. 
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is never grown on the same land year after year, but is always 
alternated with other crops and generally vuth rice. A great 
part of the land growing winter rice hears that crop year after 
year, hut sometimes a second crop of kJiesari is raised, or if the 
land continues moist until harvest time, it may he ploughed and 
sovm with gram and peas or hariey. The hhadoi crops of early 
rice, maize and millets are also followed by a mixture of various 
pulses and oil-seeds with w'heat and barley, the mixture of 
pulses and cereals serving the purposes of rotation, as the pulses 
belong to the leguminous family and- enrich the soil with 
nitrogen. 

Manure is largely used for poppy, sugarcane, potatoes and Ifanuws, 
other garden produce, but not for other crops. Cow'-dung is the 
most important manure, but its value is much diminislied by the 
negligent manner in which it is stored, and the feeding of cattle 
is generally so poor that it is not rich in manurial constituents. 

Besides this, a great deal is lost by its conversion into fuel-cakes, 
as firewood is scarce, except in a few' favoured localities, and its 
liigh price makes its use prohibitive for the ryots. For the most 
part, therefore, cow-dung only finds its w'ay to the fields in the 
form of ashes ; and the only other manure in common use consists 
of household refuse. 

From the figures in the Statistical Appendix it wall be seen Land Im* 
that loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act are taken 
by the people with fair readiness, and that the amount advanced cuUurUts’ 
under the Agiiculturists’ Loans Act is comparatively small. The 
latter are devoted to the purchase of seed and cattle, and the 
former to the improvement or extension of the means of irrigation, 
such as the maintenance and repair of artificial embankments, 
water- channels and reseivou’s. 

The cattle raised in the district, though hardy and suited to the Cattle, 
climate, ai-e generally of a very mediocre stamp ; little or no care is 
taken in selecting bulls for breeding, iramatme or poor specimens 
being used; and the Brahmani, or dedicated, bulls are usually 
no better than their fellow's, though the freedom with w'hich 
they are allowed to graze keeps them in better condition. The 
cattle are especially small in the south, and in consequence of 
their poor physique, three bullocks, riz., a pair under a shaft and 
a leader attached in front of the shaft, are constantly used to draw' 
a loaded cart. The stock has little chance of improvement, as 
besides the w-ant of careful and systematic bree^ng, there is 
difficulty in obtaining pasturage. In the thinly-cultivated tracts 
to the south, there is much pasture land and sufficiency of grass 
for the herds, but elsewhere the ground retains htlte moisture 

I 2 
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duriug the hot weather, and the grass being parched up by the 
burning sun. fodder is scarce. Nearly all the land available has 
been gi^'cn up to cultivation ; and the cattle have to be content 
with the scanty hei’hage found in the arid fields or are stall-fed on 
chopped straw. 

Buffaloes are eiliployed for the plough, especially when deep 
mud is being prepared for the transplantation of paddy, and are 
also used for slow draught work, but their chief value is for the 
milk which thej' jield in large quantities. Sheep are extensively 
reared by the Gareri caste, especially near the hills, where there 
is fallow land for pasture, and the wool is largely used in the 
manufacture of carpets, mgs and blankets. Goats are bred almost 
in every village, and pigs of the msual omnivorous kind are kept 
by the low castes, such as Boms, Dosadhs, Bhuiyas and Musahars. 
The only horses are the usual indigenous ponies ; thej' are 
generally undersized and incapable of heavy work, but they are 
very hardy and those used for ekkas often have astonishing 
endurance and a great tmn of speed. 

Veterluary TJie diseases most prevalent among cattle are rinderpest and 

iissistdncGt « ^ ^ ^ 

foot-and-mouth disease; over 1,000 cases of rinderpest and 650 
eases of foot-and-mouth disease were reported in 1 903-04. 
Veterinary assistance is afforded by itinerant Veterinary Assis- 
tants, and also at a veterinary dispensary' which the District 
Board maintain at Gaya ; 70 horses and 81 cattle were treated 
as in-patients at this dispeasary in 1904-06. and 362 horses and 
644 cattle as out-patients. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
natural calamities. 

In commou with other Bihar districts, Graya is liable to suiter 
from scarcity, when the rainfall is deficient or untimely, and 
from floods, when it is excessive. The effects of anything hut 
a very serious failure of the monsoon are, however, counteract- 
ed by a wonderful system of irrigation, and, though there 
has been scarcity in some tracts, the present generation has 
not known the protracted agony of a widespread famine. The 
people are also practically immune from the disaster of great 
inundations. The rivers, being for the most pail hill-torrents, 
rise rapidly in flood after heavy rainfall, but their beds are so 
wide and the drainage slope so rapid that, even when they 
burst down in flood, they rarely overflow their banks, and, as 
they fall almost as fast as they rise, inundations are of short 
duration and cause but little damage. 

Local floods are occasionally caused, by the rivers breaching Floocs. 
their banks owing to abnormally heavy rain in the hills, and 
also when a river leaves its old course and appropriates the 
channel of a pain or artiflcial irrigation canal. More serious 
floods are fortunately rare. Writing in 1877, Sir William Hunter 
said that there had been only one considerable flood w'ithin the 
memory of that generation — and this had occurred 37 years previ- 
ously — but the water remained stationary for one day only, and 
the flood subsided in 9 or 10 hours. In more recent times the 
district has been ec^ually free from inundation, and the only floods 
which call for notice are those which took place in 1890, 1901 
and 1905. 

The most disastrous flood which has occm'red within the Flood of 
memory of the present inhabitants of Graya is that which visited 
the eastern portion of the Nawada subdivision on the 16th Sep- 
tember 1896. For two days there had been exceptionally heavy 
rain, which filled up all the water-courses and reser\'oirs, and 
at midday the river Sakri, which takes its rise in the hills to 
the south-east, came dowm in flood, sweeping cattle, houses and 
trees before it, and covering the country for miles round with a 
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sheet of water some two to twelve feet deep. There was but 
little loss of life, as the imuidation was of short duration and 
the people were forewarned of its approach ; and only dl persons 
were drowned in the Gohindpur outpost, and 1-3 in the Kauwakol 
outpost, where the Natah and Baghail streams rose in flood. 
The damage to proiieiiy was, however, very gi’eat. over 2, ('(HI 
houses being completely demolished or seriously damaged, and 
large numbers were left homeless. The village of Gohindpur 
suffered especially severely, as out of 340 houses only 40 were 
left standing, and the houseless people had to take shelter in 
three masomy houses which escaped and in the office of the 
police outpost. The latter had been removed from another site 
20 years previously, in order that it might be beyond the reach 
of floods, but the site to which it had been transferred proved 
equally imsafe, as the office was the only portion of the buildings 
which remained iminjured. Many of the roads were breached, 
and long stretches, especially on the Nawada-Pakribarawan 
Road, were SAvept aAvay. The damage done to cultivation was 
scarcely less serious. The mouths of several jjainn were silted up, 
many ahm's and other reservoirs Avere damaged or destroyed, 
and large areas were filled AAuth sand, the crops being destroyed 
and the land rendered uneulturable. The damage caused in 
this Avay was especially great in Daiiyapur. In South Dariyapm’ 
only 12 out of 123 houses Avere left standing; and in the 
northeiTi portion of the village some 30 houses were demol- 
ished, and the seventy houses Avhich were left standing were all 
more or less damaged. Of the total cultivated area of 1,000 
bighas, about 700 lighas were filled up Avith sand, and in place 
of a Avhich used to be only 18 cubits broad, the Sakri 

threw off three Aride branches extending over an area of one- 
sixth of a mile. In all nearly 100 villages were affected, and 
the total loss of property was A'eiy great. 

Flood of inundation of 1901 Avas due to a simultaneous rise of 

1901. both the Son and the Ganges. On the Ist September the level of 
the Son at the Koertvar bridge Avas only 9 feet, but by the morn- 
ing of the 3rd idem it had reached the height of IT’C feet; and 
the river continuing to rise throughout the night and all through 
the next day, the gauge showed the unprecedented flood-level of 
22 feet by 2 a.ji. on the 5th September. At the same time owing 
to a high Himalayan flood, the Ganges was rising abnoimally 
high, and on the morning of the 5th September the flood-lcA'el of 
that river also was higher than any preA'iously recorded, the gauge 
at Digha reading 35'10 feet in the early moniing and 35'60 at 
midday. The Son, being thus unable to discharge the A'olume of 
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its waters into the Granges, forced its way over its westem bank 
and poured over the low-lying lands towards ArM^al. 

The flood rapidly subsided, and to this must be attributed the 
small amount of damage done. No loss of life occmred, and the 
number of cattle drowned was inconsiderable. House property, 
however, suffered seriously, and some 520 houses were wrecked in 
the Aiwal thana. The damage to the crops was inappreciable, and 
the only serious loss was that of the houses and of the grain stored 
in them, which deprived their owners of their means of liveli- 
hood. In the event, it was found only necessary to relieve some 
of the poorer classes whose houses and stocks of grain had been 
swept away, and for this pui-pose a grant of Es. 1,000 was given 
by Government and Es. 600 was raised by public subscription. 

The immediate cause of the flood of 1905 was the exceptionally piop,] 
heavy rainfall which took place on the 14th, 15th and 16th 1905. 
September. On these three days there was heavy rain all over 
the district, but it was especially heavy in the southern portion 
of the Aurangabad subdivision and at Jahanabad, the fall 
ranging from 11 inches at the latter place to 16J inches at Nabt- 
nagar. Owing to this excessive precipitation, the rivers Funpiln, 
Ifardha and Jamuna rose to a great height and soon began to 
overflow their banks and flood the country. The drainage slope 
being from south to north, the w'ater wms held up by the two 
main embankments running east and west, viz., the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya Railway line and the Arwal- Jahanabad Eoad. The water 
rose to a considerable height on the southern side of these embank- 
ments on the 16th September, and the waterway provided proving 
insufiicient, they both gave way. The railway line was breached 
in several places near J akhim ; and though the bridges on the 
.iVrwal- Jahanabad Eoad fortunately stood, long lengths of the road 
were swept away. The Grand Trunk Eoad was also breached 
in tw'o places, and many minor roads suffered severely. At 
Jahanabad the Court compound was imder water to the depth 
of about a foot, and this too at a distance of over 200 yards from 
the ordinary bed of the river. The flood was of short duration: 
indeed in one place it was seen to rise 3 feet and again go down 
2 feet within 10 hours on the 16th. It had entirely subsided in 
the Aurangabad subdivision by the morning of the 17th, though 
it went down somewhat more slowly in the Jahanabad sub- 
division. 

As in the flood of 1901, little serious damage was caused by 
the inimdation. The people had time to escape to the high lands 
near their homes, and 7 persons only w'ere killed by being buried 
under falling houses. Many ahars w'ere breached, but the crops 
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were on the whole benefited, owing to the fertilizing silt deposited 
by the receding water. But few cattle were drowned, and the 
only loss sustained by the people was the destinotion of their 
houses, which were washed down in large numbers. 

Owing to the protection afforded by the canals in the western 
portion of the district and the indigenous system of irrigation in 
other parts, the district as a whole is practically safe from famine. 
It suffered to some extent in 18h(>, but passed through the scarcity 
of 1874 without receiving more than the modicum of relief 
insisted upon by Government, and in the great famine of- 1897 no 
relief was reijuired. In 1800 there was undoubtedly great suffer- 
ing in outlpng parts to the south and south-west, but the more 
fertile portions of the district were not seriously affected in spite 
of the failure of the rains, and during the period of greatest 
distress the average daily number of persons receiving relief was 
only i,lG7. The great famine of 1874 made but little impression 
on Gaya, the largest number of persons on relief works being 
2,7oti and the a\-erage number gratuitously relieved for 7| months 
being only 977. Even in the famine of 1897, which was so 
terrible a calamit}' elsewhere, Ga3'a did not suffer. Test-relief 
works were opened but were not attended, and out of the 50,009 
persons who received gratuitous relief only 1,000 were inhabitants 
of the district. 

The district suffered severely during the famine of 1866, but 
no standard exists by which to gauge tire actual 2'>ressure. The 
Collector repoiied that the price of common cleaned rice rose to 
lis. 6-10-8 a mauud. but prices in this district are an uncertain 
index to the pressme of waut. Market rates apply only to a small 
fraction of the population ; and in a time of scarcity, when people 
are imwilling to sell, they indicate far greater hardship than 
really exists. The distress was most sev'ere in the vicinity of 
Gaya tovm, and to the south-west and south of the distiict within 
the Aurangabad and head-quarters subdivisions, the distressed 
tract extending over an area of 1,600 square miles. The rice crop, 
in the greater part of this area, may be said to have failed 
completely in 1864 ; and from that time prices rose considerably 
and general distress began to be felt. The ra’n or spring crops of 
I860 were also much below the average, as the area under those 
crops was much contracted, owing to want of sufficient moisture in 
the ground and the difficulty experienced in obtaining seed, while 
the outturn was still further diminished by heavy hailstorms in 
the spiing of i860. From these causes the distress became so 
Mute that in May and June the poorer classes were reduced to 
living upon the seeds of the wc//ma-tree, beiTies, grass and herbs- 
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This extreme destitution abated on the setting in of the rains, 
prices fell, and as field lahour w'as ohtainahle, special relief 
measures were not deemed necessary. The condition of the people, 
however, did not improve, and the general distress reached its 
climax in October 1865, when only 7 seers of rice could he 
pui-chased for the rupee. The Collector commenced a daily distrib- 
ution of grain, subscriptions were raised to defray the cost of 
maintaining the starving people, and a daily average of about 
1,000 persons were fed at Gaya town from the 12th October 
to the 17th December. In the latter month, when the rice 
haiwest afforded means of employment, and the market again 
fell, relief was suspended. But there was a renewal of the dis- 
tress in March 1866. Severe hailstorms and a heavy rainfall 
in February, with the premature amval of the hot vunds, caused 
much injury to the spring crops. The stocks in the hands of 
dealers became exhausted, and the local supplies were mainly 
dependent on importations from Batna, the land-owners, who 
are large holders of grain under the hhaoU system, vithholdiug 
them stocks from the market, in the expectation of still greater 
scarcity. Still no special measures were adopted till June, when 
relief centres were opened at Gaya town, and at Sherghati, 
Nawada and A urangabad ; subsequently in August and Septem- 
ber, additional centres were established at Konch and Fatehpur. 

The sufferings of the starving people were still further aggravat- 
ed by cholera, which made its appearance in the town of Gaya, 
about the middle of July, and thence spread over the interior 
of the district : the severe character of the outbreak is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that out of 927 pauper recipients of relief 
admitted to the Gaya hospital between Jime and November 1866, 

447 died within an average period of two days after admission. 

Dining the period of the gi'eatest distress, the average daily 
number of persons receiving relief ranged from 1.167 in the begin- 
ning of July to 934 in the first iveekof Sejdember. The mortality 
reported by the police, wlio probably underrated the actual loss of 
life, established the fact of 3,387 persons having died, or more 
than double the number of those relieved. This lamentable 
disproportion can only be attributed to the fact that the relief 
depots were practically inaccessible owing to their distance from 
the mass of the starving population. 

The course of events in Gaya during 1873 strikingly demon- 
strated the principle that the seasonable distribution of the rain- 1873-74. 
fall is of more importance, within certain limits, than its actual 
quantity. The fall was below the average only in the head- 
quai-ters and Aurangabad subdivisions, and in each of these tracts 
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the deficiency was not more than 4 inches. Judging of the 
harvests from the quantity of rain which fell in 1873, it is difficult 
to believe that there could have been an extensive failure of the 
crops in Gaya in that year. Only 3 inches of rain fell in the 
first six months of the year, and even June, which is ordinarily 
classed as a portion of the monsoon period, was almost rainless ; 
but in July there was an excessive precipitation amounting to 
double that of average years and varying from 20 inches in the 
west to 27 inches in the east of the district. In August the fall 
was slightly imder the normal, but still it was sufficient to 
maintain the inundations caused in the preceding month. The 
autumn crops were seriously injured, and many reservoirs, on 
which the nunter rice depends in dry years, were burst. The 
tseptember rains, which are perhaps the most important for these 
crops, were however markedly deficient, the consequence being a 
failure of varying degrees of intensity in different portions of the 
district. It is difficult to gather from the official reports and 
uarratives a distinct idea of the outturn of the autumn crops, but 
it was probably not less than half of an average crop. The reports 
on the winter rice crop which, in the end of 1873, were very 
gloomy, assumed, as the harvest progressed, a much more hopeful 
tone ; and in February' 1874, when it had been gathered on the 
threshing floors, the outturn all over the district was estimated to 
have been three-eighths of an average crop, the jield in parts of 
Aurangabad and Nawada subdivisions being e\en characterized 
as particularly fine. Tow'ards March the district was providen- 
tially favoured with an abundant fall of rain which, combined 
with the judicious utilization of the can.al water in the west of the 
district, secured to it an average spring food-crop and a good 
outtum of opium. The price of rice did not rise above 10 seers 
to the rupee; from Jime to August 12 seers were obtainable, and 
it was much cheaper later on. 

Piivate trade was active throughout the year, and one of the 
chief causes of the distress in 1866, viz., the impassable condition 
of the I’atua and Gaya Iload, no longer existed to hinder the 
transport of grain. Government grain, however, was stored 
throughout the district, relief works were instituted, and a com- 
paratively small number of the jioorest classes w'ere charitably 
relieved. 13ut these special measures were simply precautionary. 
In charitable relief 220 tons of rice were distributed, 2,433 tons 
sold for cash, 8o tons advanced on loan, and 117 tons paid in 
wages. In all Ps. 11,522 were distributed in chaiutable relief, 
Ks. 40,648 paid as wages, and Es. 40,503 advanced on recoverable 
loans. The daily average number of persons chaaitably relieved in 
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the whole district rose from 480 in the beginning of May to 2,120 
in the beginning of August, and fell in the beginning of October 
to o42. There were 454 labourers employed on relief works in 
Febmary ; 1,334 in April ; 2,756 in Jime, and 377 in August. 

The irregularity of the monsoon of 1888, marked by a late Scarcity of 
commencement and early cessation, together with excessive rain- ^888-89. 
fall in August, resulted in the partial destruction of the autumn 
rice crop and in the diminution through drought of the yield of 
the winter harvest. The total rainfall was plentiful, amounting to 
55'78 inches, but it was very unevenly distributed, being enor- 
mously excessive in August, when over 7i inches fell in one day. 
and far below the requirements of September and October. Even- 
tually, the outturn of both the hhadoi and rtibi crops was under 
40 per cent., and that of the mj/idni crop only 50 per cent of a 
normal crop. Scarcity ensued, but there was not much distress, 
except in a tract near Sherghati. Some relief works were started, 
but the expenditure only amoimted to Rs. 4,300. the largest 
average daily attendance being 4,500 in J uue. 

The histor}- of the famine of 1890-97 showed clearly how great Faiuine df 
is the protection secured to Gaya by the system of pains and 1806-97. 
d/iars in a year of unequally distributed rainfall. The rains of 
1896-97 began late, not commencing till late in June, when 
there was a heavy fall amounting to 83 inches. There was 
another douuipour of 10^ inches early in July, and then a long ■ 
drought succeeded, which was followed by nearly 11 inches of 
rain in August. Another long break next ensued till the middle 
of September, when the rainfall was nearly 4 inches. After this 
there was no more rain, and by the end of October the deficiency 
was 7^ inches or 17'8 per cent. The season was thus character- 
ized by heavy falls alternating with long periods of drought, 
which would have resulted in scarcity elsewhere, as the hhadoi 
would have withered, the seed-beds of rice dried uji. and the rice- 
fields remained unplanted. In Gaya, however, the evil effects 
of these vagaries of the rainfall were eoimteracted by the system 
of irrigation by which the water is conserved in reservoirs and 
thence distributed over the fields, for, as each burst of rain 
occurred, the water was carefully stored and used as required. In 
the event, the outturn of ayhani, which is the most important 
crop in the district’ was 50 per cent, and that of hhadoi 75 per 
cent, of a normal crop, while the rahi crop was nearly up to the 
average. Prices here as elsewhere ruled veiy high, rising to 8-4 
seers to the rupee at the end of October 1896, but considerable 
stocks were held by the cultivators. Exporiation was stopped, 
and the reserve stores of grain which the people keep were 
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everywhere held up, partly for consumption and partly for sale 
when prices rose still higher. Work was plentiful in the fields, 
and as this is always paid chiefly in grain, the labourer did not 
feel the high prices any more than the agriculturists who lived 
on their own stocks ; while there was plenty of additional employ- 
ment on the Mughalsarai-Graya and South Bihar Eailway lines, 
which were then under construction. Grave apprehensions were 
entertained at one time for some tracts, viz., the northern part of 
the Jahanahad subdivision, the portion of the Sherghati thana 
south of the Grand Trunk Eoad, and a tract in the north-east 
of the Aurangabad subdivision between Aurangabad and Goh. 
In these tracts the people were not so well off as elsewhere, 
because the rainfall was more scanty ; and the system of reservoirs 
being incomplete, there had been a more or less complete failure 
of the aghaui crop. Eventually, however, even these tracts did not 
suffer, the rali crop being far better than had been expected; and, 
as in 1873-74, the stocks of the people enabled them to maintain 
themselves until the rabi was reaped, and again tiU the bhadoi 
harvest came in. The district, in fact, passed scatheless through 
the famine, no relief being required except what was given 
in kitchens and poor-houses along the Grand Trunk Eoad to 
pilgrims and travellers, and, late in 1897, to beggars and paupers 
in the town of Gaya. The only expenditure incurred by Govern- 
ment was in the sliape of advances to landlords and tenants, 
Es. 1,06,000 being given out under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and Es. 23,60ii under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. The 
expenditure on gratuitous relief was met out of charitable funds, 
Es. 9,900 being spent in the distribution of grain and money, 
while the maintenance of kitchens cost Es. 7,700. In this way 
about 50,000 persons were relieved, but, as already stated, only 
1,000 of these were natives of the district. 

Since that time the district has been entirely free from famine 
or scarcity of any kind, though scarcity was apprehended in a 
limited area in the west and south of the Aurangabad subdivision 
in 1902. This tract is unfertile, the soil is poor, and there is 
practically no irrigation, so that the crops are scanty at the best of 
times. There had been bad harvests in the two preceding years, 
the last rice crop had been almost a complete failure owing to a 
failure of the rains, and the outlook for the ' rahi crop was very 
poor. The ordinary cold- weather rains however fortunately fell, 
and this crop tmned out a fair one ; the population is scanty and 
inured to bad harvests and hard living ; and labour being available 
in the neighbouring areas of greater prosperity, as well as on 
works specially opened by the District Board in the tract affected. 
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the people were enabled to hold out. and there was but little 
real distress. 

When the district has been affected so slightly by one of the 
greater famines on record and has suffered so little from similar 
visitations in previous years, an immunity from general famine 
can reasonably be claimed for it. The reasons for this immimity 
are not far to seek. The clistrict is cultivated almost entirely by 
artificial cultivation, canal iivigation renders one-fifth of the area 
independent of the vicissitudes of the seasons, and, though the 
rainfall is light, the system -which obtains elsewhere is devised so 
as to utilize all the water available, whether that brought do-vra by 
the hill-streams or the surface drainage of the country. The culti- 
vators themselves are protected from the distress consequent on 
scarcity’ and the rising price of food by the reserve stocks of grain 
which they keep, in accordance -with immemorial custom, both for 
their oivti consumption and to afford seed for the ensuing harvest. 
The effect of high prices is moreover discounted in the case of 
landless labourers by the fact that they are paid in kind, while the 
lowest and most destitute of them, the himii/ds, are entitled to be 
fed by their masters in virtue of their position as bond-servants. 
The district is covered with a network of roads, and the railway 
has now penetrated in all directions, with the result that even the 
more remote parts are within easy reach of the markets. The 
development of communications has had the effect of levelling 
prices over larger and larger areas, and at the same time there has 
been a great advance in the material prosperity of the people. 
On the other hand, isolated tracts, where the soil is unfertile and 
w'here there is practically no system of irrigation, are always 
exposed to the danger of scarcity; and according to the official 
returns for 1905-06, it is estimated that 2,061 square miles, -with a 
population of 772,000, is liable to famine, and that 49,000 persons 
are likely to require relief in the event of serious famine. 
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CHAPTEll X. 

IKRIG.VTIOX. 

The agricultural prosperity of Gaya depends in an unique 
degree on an extensive system of artificial irrigation. To the 
north-east the cultivat<ii‘s have the henefit of the Son Canals and 
are thus certain fif an ample and regular supply of water, but else- 
where the people are dependent on methods of irrigation which 
ha\-e been practised from time immemorial. This indigenous 
system is the outcome of the natural conditions and physical 
configuration of the country, and has been evolved to meet the 
obstacles which they place in the way of cultivation. The district 
is characterized by a scanty rainfall, a rapid slo])e off which the 
water quickly inns, and a soil which is either a stiff clay or a 
loose siind equally imretentive of moisture. To a ryot of Eastern 
Bengal the eoimtry would seem utterly unsuited for rice cultiva- 
tion, both from the natiu’e of the .surface and the comparative 
scantiness of the rainfall. But both difficulties have been over- 
come by the ingenuity and industry of its inhabitants, who have 
devised a system by which the natm’al drainage is blocked and the 
water impounded for use, and liave also brought the rivers into 
their serrice by diverting the water they bring down. 

The district is bounded on the soutJi by the high lands of the 
Ohota Aagpur jdateau and the spurs which project from it, and 
along the northern boundary it marches with the low-lying plains 
of the 1 atna district. The general slope is accordingly from south 
to north towards the Gangetic valley, and it is comparatively rapid, 
the a’serage fall northwards being about six to four feet in the 
mile. A number of wide rivers debouch from these southern hills 
.and intersect the distiicD as they How across it from south to 
north. They are sw'ollen toireuts after heavy rainfall in the hills, 
but the slope of the country is so great and theh beds are so sandy, 
that the water is rapidly carried through the district or it perco- 
ates down through the sand. In order therefore to prevent the 
water being wasted in this wny, long narrow ai-tificial canals, called 
jHitna, are led off from the rivers, by means of which the river 
wa er is conveyed to the fields. The same rapid slope would 
a so preAent the land from gaining the full benefit of the rain 
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water, were it allowed to flow mieliecked; and the cultivation 
of the rice crop, on which the people almost entirely depend, would 
he impossible, if the water were not impoimded in extensive 
reservoirs, called afinr'i, which are fonned hv constructing a series 
of retaining embankments across the line of drainage. The whole 
fonns a most remarkable and ingenious system of artificial irri- 
gation, which is admirably supplemented by the manner in ivhich 
the water is distributed from fiehi to field and retained in them by 
a network of low hanks. In the cold weather, again, when the 
(ilitirft have dried up and the puinx no longer contain water, the 
people can fall hack on their wells ; and thrrs the crojrs are pro- 
tected from failure thronghoirt the year. 

The rainfall being often scantj' and untimely, the system of Indioe- 
riii)>x has been devised in order to make the most of the scantv 
supply, by utilizing the nvers for the pui’poses of eultivaiion. The 
river’s of Gaya have only a fitfrrl flow ; they may fill for a few 
days and he almost empty for the next fortnight, and then fill 
again vith a daj’ or two’s r-ainfall ; brrt by means of these artificial 
channels the cultivators seeiu’e all the water they bring down. 
Rorrghly one-third of the total inigation of the district may be 
said to be derived from jiro/as. 

They are led off from a point facing the eun’ent of the river, 
some way upstream above the level of the land they are intended 
to irTigate ; and it is often 2 or 3 miles before the water of the 
pniii reaches the level of the cultivation. Some are large with 
many distributaries and some small with few or no distributaries. 

They are sometimes as much as 10, 12 or even 20 miles in length, 
and some of them irvigate hundreds of villages. The largest 
paiii^ that feed a number of distributaries and irrigate manv 
thousand acres are known as dasiain pains, i.e., literally jjains 
with 10 branches. The main channels are known as pains, and 
the smaller channels taking off from them are called bhohlds. 
while the smallest channels that lead immediately into the fields 
are knomi as htrhas. Whei’e the level of the cormtrj' permits, 
the wa,ter is led into the fields from these pains and hhohlas bv 
means of the Inrhas, but where the level of the water in the pain 
or hhokla is below that of the fields on either side, the water is 
raised by some of the artificial means in use in this imrt of the 
country, such as the lath knvri or lever and bucket, the water- 
basket called chanv or sair, and the karin or wooden canoe- 
shaped lift. 

During the rainy season from July to September, the pains 
are full and flow well, but as the rains cease and the rivers dry up, 
the water has to be led into the pain by means of training works, 
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kno'WTi as (lerhialn or lalnaiu. In a year of scanty rainfall or when 
the rain has been tintiniel}', these painn are of the greatest import- 
ance for the rice crop and the sowing of the rabi. Should there 
be no rain at the time of the Hathiija mikshatra — that most^critical 
peiiod of the j’ear when water is absolutely essential to fill out the 
ripening grain, a sudden activitj' is at once seen in the rivers. 
Training works are vigorously pushed on at the heads of the p iuix 
to try and lead into them every drop of water left in the beds of 
the rivers ; and the more wealthy landlords cause ImidhH to be 
erected at customaiy places to block up what water there is and 
thus give it a head into some pz/b/. 

These channels have been constructed by the landlords, who 
are also responsible for their maintenance — a work which entails 
considerable expense, as the pa/j/t quickly silt up, owing to the 
sandy nature of the river-beds, and have to be cleared out every 
year or two. Ordinary petty maintenance, however, siich as the 
periodical clearance of silt, the repair of small breaches, etc., is 
done by the cultivators themselves imder the godm system. At 
the order of the landlord or his local agent or seiwant, the cultiva- 
tors hare to supply one man per plough to turn out on these 
occasions and carrj' out the work ; the peasants come in a body, 
and this is called a godm. 

The pains are essentially private canals, and in the case of the 
more important which serve many villages, each village has its 
fixed turn of so many days and hours to use the water, these turns 
being assigned by mutual agreement or ancient custom. This 
distribution of the right of imgation by turns {pdrd) is knoun as 
pdrdhanili. In the case of the principal pains there is a celebrated 
register of the distribution— the Ldl prepared by the former 

owners of the Tekari Raj ; and the entries in this book are still 
aecepded as evidence of the rights of the villages specified in it. 
Disputes, however, frequently occur. One village often tries to get 
more water than it should, or else when the rainfall is scarce, 
villages lower down seek to get water before their proper turn; 
and the disputes sometimes terminate in blows, and occasionally in 
bloodshed. Quarrels are also common in regard to bdnilhs or 
(jardnrhs, erected across the pains or bhoklds to steal or divert the 
water, thus depriving lands further domi of all supply; hut 
considering the number of these channel%and the vital importance 
of water in years of unfav'ourable rainfall, and considering the 
fact that they are all under the private control of the zamindars 
and tenants, it is surprising how few eases end seriously. 

^ Side by side with the pain system is that of ahars, the latter 
being constructed essentially for the irrigation of the high lands 
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between the rivers which the iiaina cannot serve, thongh some are 
also oonstrnoted on the lower levels where j}ain!i are practicable. 
An dhnv is an artificial catchment basin formed by blocking the 
drainage of the surface water, or even by blocking a small drainage 
riiuilet, and thus locking up the water. Tliese catchment basins 
are nearlv always of a more or less rectangular shape, embank- 
ments being raised on three sides of the rectangle, ndiile the foiudh 
side is loft open for the drainage water to enter. Oiring to the 
slope of the land, the highest emWnkment is usuall\’ on the norili, 
and this embankment generally runs east and west. From either 
side of it other emhankmonts project southwards, diminishing in 
height as thej^ proceed, according as the level of the ground rises. 
In this w'ay a three-sided catchment basin is formed, deepest at the 
northern side, where there is alwa3's some arrangement to let out 
the water for the purposes of inigation at the spot where the 
drainage of the catchment would naturally issue if there were no 
embankments. 

If the dhnr is built on a drainage rhuilet, and thus receives the 
drainage of a larger area than its omi, there is a spill or weir to 
pass off surplus water, which maj' perhaps flow to another ahur 
fuifher north. In small dhars where the quantit}- of water banked 
up is not great, it is generall}' sufficient to cut a narrow passage 
through the earthen bank at the deepest spot to draw off the water 
as required. If the mass of water is greater, a half pipe, formed 
out of the trimk of a palm-tree and knonm as a donga, is let into 
the bank to protect it from excessive erosion ; and if the ahar is a 
very big one, a masonrj" outlet is often built into the bottom of 
the bank, which goes bj' the name of hhdo or bhdodri. The 
different parts of an d/tcir also have distinctive names. The 
bed inside the embankments is the pel or belly, the banks are 
called the side banks being kno’mi as dhtng, and the main 

bank at the lowest side of the dhar as the pith or back — a name 
which is also frequently given to the poriion behind the main 
embankment. 

When the water is wanted to irrigate, not the lands to the 
north, which are on a lower level, but the lands to the east or west 
on the same or a higher level, it is lifted by one of the methods 
for raising w'ater mentioned above. One or other of these lifts is 
erected on the edge of tfib dhar, and the w'ater is raised into a 
channel on a higher level, through which it flows to the field w'here 
it is required. If the water in the dhai\ is low and does not reach 
the bank, a depression {kandari) is dug by the side of the bank, 
and a small channel is cut from the deep part of the dhar leading 
into this depression. Sometimes when the level of the water is 
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very low, it is necessary to employ a series of two or even three 
lifts to raise it to the level x’eqnired. 

The prime value of these catchment reservoire is that they store 
up tlie water that would otherwise be ean-ied awa}' by tlie naturally 
rapid di'ainage of the country. They are in fact indis[)ensable 
on the higher tracts that lie between the river-basins, firstly- for 
imgating the paddy as it grows up, and secondly for the solving 
and gemiination of all the rah crops. On these higli lands pat n't 
are not jiracticable ; and if it were not for the dltai .s, there 
would be no water available for the purposes of inigation after 
the month of September. Almost half the irrigation in the 
district is effected by the dhaf system, w'hich is quite distinct from 
that of yinrdbainli mentioned below' and also from that of paiti 
iirigation. A pain may CAentually lead into an altar after it has 
almost spent itself, but, as already stated, pain imgation is not 
possible on the highest lands, for which the dhars have been spe- 
cially derised. They are in fact usually constructed on high lands 
in the parallel strips lying between the rivere, where the clay is 
comparatively hard and little silt accumulates, whereas the puin^ 
take off from the sand-laden rivers and irrigate tlie lands situated 
in the river-basins. These dltar» are often of great size, the largest 
irrigating about 1,00U acres. They are usually kept in good 
repair, by digging a layer of soil from the bed of the dhar and 
heaping the soil on the banks. As in the case of paiits, small 
repairs are done by the tenants, and large repairs requiring 
considerable expenditure are carried out by the landlords. 

The system of d/iars and pains, w'hich prevents the w'ater 
escaping and makes it available for cidtivation, is further sup- 
plemented by that knowm as genrdhatttU. It has already been 
remarked that the country slopes gradually to the north and that 
the riveis and hill-streams, issuing from the hills and flowing 
northwards, intersect it and cut it up into a number of parallel 
strips. Each of these watersheds again has a strong slope east 
and west from the centre down to the riA er-beds, and much of 
the land is too high for artificial irrigation and de|)ends for its 
moisture on the rainfall. A series of low retaining banks are 
therefore built across the line of drainage, w'hich are connected 
by other banks running north and south. The main outer 
embankment (gheraird), which is about 4 feet high, encloses a 
considerable area ; this is split up by minor embankments called 
genrd ; and within these again are low banks (dl) round the fields. 
This series of banks, which has aptly been described as resembling 
an enormous chess-boai’d, is admirably adapted for retaining the 
surface water, as not a drop is allowed to flow beyond their 
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limits and the stiff soil is given time to absorb the moisture. 

This system is known as (jiuralundi, and is followed not only on 
the high lands, but also in the irrigated area, in order to ensure 
the fullest possible use being made of all the water available. 

As water does not remain in the rivers for more than a few n’’el]s. 
months, and the imlnn usually dry up before the end of the year, 
imgation must be earned on from ahors or wells when this source 
of supply fails. In a very dry season the ahnrs also dry up by 
the end of the year, and from January to June recourse must be 
had to wells, except when rain falls. AV'ell inigation is almost 
entirely confined to the immediate vicinity of the villages, where 
poppy, market and garden jiroduce, mama, barley and similar 
cro^is are groAvn, and where the produce is much better and more 
valuable than in the lands further from the village, which are 
iirigated from pains and altars. Perhaps 90 per cent, of the wells 
in the district are in lands immediately adjoining tlie village, and 
they are hardly ever used for the l:liar}f or the larger portion of 
the rabi cro^.s. Temporary wells are also commonly used in tracts 
wliere the soil is sandy or along water-courses. Such wells afford 
considerable protection against drought to the poppy which is so 
largely grown in the district, and also to other dry crops. It 
has been estimated that 12 or 13 per cent, of the total imgation 
is effected from wells. 

The methods of drawing and distributing water are those Water- 
common to the whole of Bihar, and here, as elsewhere, the most 
usual contrivance for lifting it is the lath or lever. This consists 
of a long beam working on an upright forked post, which serves 
as a fulcrum ; at one end the beam is v eighted with a log, stone 
or mass of dried mud, and at the other is a rope with a bucket 
attached, which when not in use rests above the well. When 
water is required, the cultivator pulls down the rope till the 
bucket is immersed ; as soon as the tension is relaxed, the weight 
attached to the lever raises the bucket of itself ; and the water is 
then emptied and led by narrow channels into the fields. Irrigation 
by means of the mot (leather bucket) is much rarer. AVhen this 
method is employed, water is raised by a large leather bucket 
secured to a rope, which passes over a rude wooden pulley sup- 
poited by a forked post, and is fastened to the yoke of a pair of 
bullocks. These supply the motive power, for as soon as the 
bucket has been filled, they descend an inclined plane, varying in 
length with the depth of the well, .and thus bring it to the surface. 

One man is requhed to look after the bullocks and another is 
stationed on the well to let doAvn the mot and empty it when it 
comes to the surface. 

K 2 
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Two other water-lifts r-onimonly rised are tlio l-ann and mir. 
The hnnit is a long wooden sr-oop, made out of a single piece of 
wood, liollowed out and sha[)etl like one-half of a canoe. Tlic 
liroad open enil of this scoop rests on the A\ ater-channel leading 
to tlie field, and tiro point od closed end is dipped into the water, 
n'liifli is then raised hv means of a lever overhead with a weight 
at the end of it. This machine is used for lifting water either 
from tire reservoirs (a/inrx) which are so numerous in the district, 
or from a lower to a liigher eliannel where water is plentiful and 
the elevation small. The sfiir or chanr is used when the quantity 
of water remaining is .small ; it is a triangular hasket made of 
hamhoo witli the edges raised on two sides ; cords are attached to 
each side, and these .are Ircld by two men, one standing on eitlier 
side of the ditch fronr which the water has to he raised. Holding 
the ropes attached to either side, they swing it backwards, and 
hringing it down sharply into the water, carry the forward motion 
of the s^lng through until the basket, now full of water, is 
raised to the level of the water-channel, when the contents are 
poured out. 

The north-western portion of the district is not dependent on 
the methods of imgation mentioned above, as it is served by a 
portion of the Son canal system. This system derives its sujiply 
from an anicut across the Son at Banin, whicli was begim in ISfif) 
and completed in 187o at a total cost of lu lakhs of rujiees. The 
anicut or weir, which is 12,4C9 feet long, consists of a mass of 
nibble stone laid to a uniform slope and stiffened by walls of 
masonr}’ founded on shallow wells. Scouring .sluices are provided 
at either flank ; and these are fitted with gates which can be 
opened or closed at any state of the river other than high flood. 
By means of these gates tlie ler el of the water in the pool above 
the weir can be kept at the height required to feed the canals. 
Here the Main Eastern c.anal branches off and runs as far as the 
Pfinpun river, 8 miles to the east. It was originally intended 
to carry this canal as far as the Monghyr district, but after being 
cut as far as the Punphn, the project was abandoned. The Patna 
canal leaves the Main Eastern canal 4 miles from the Son, and, 
running north through the pargana of Arwal almost parallel to 
the western boundary of Gaya, eventually joins the Ganges at 
Digha between Bankipore and Dinapore. Its total length is 79 
miles, of which 43 miles lie within this district, where if irrigates 
parts of the pargnms of Siris, Dadar, and Goh, and the greater 
part of Axu'al. The total area commanded by these two canals 
and their distributaries is 170,000 acres, being bounded on the 
north by the Patna district, on the south by the Grand Tnink 
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Eoad, on the east hy the river Piinpun, and on the ■n'est hy the 
Son. It is estimated that 166,000 acres are annually irrigable, 
but the area actually irrigated has never been anything like 
this figure. In 1904-05 it was 56,400 acres, of which 48,700 
acres were under rice. Though the area actually under irrigation 
is even now only one-third of that inigable, it has been expand- 
ing speedily, and it is now 50 per cent, greater than in 1893-94. 

The whole system is imder the control of a Superintending Canal 
Engineer, who is assisted by an Executive Engineer and an adminis- 
Assistant Engineer. The latter are responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the canals and the conduct of irrigation operations, and a 
separate establishment is euteiiained for the collection of the 
revenue. The irrigated area is divided into blocks, the lease of all 
the lands in each block being arranged so as to lapse in the same 
year ; and in fixing the period of the leases efforts are made to 
see that leases for an equal area expire each year. Water is 
supplied to the cultivators on application on a prescribed fonn, the 
year being divided into three seasons, that is, hot weather, khar'tf 
and rahi. A date is fixed for each season, and the lease or permit 
granted for that season is only in force for that paiiicular 
period. 

Besides the season leases, there are long-term leases, or leases 
for a j)ei‘iod of seA'en years, which are granted at a somewhat 
reduced rate. These long-term leases are only granted for 
compact blocks defined by well-marked boundaries of such a 
nature that the leased lauds can be clearly distinguished from the 
adjoining imleased lands, and also so situated that imleasod lands 
will not be ordinarily irrigated by water supplied for the laud 
included in the block. These boimdaries are mentioned in the 
application for the lease, on receijd of which a special report is 
submitted to the Subdivisional Canal Officer. If the lease is 
likely to be approved, he issues orders for the block to bo 
measured, and a detailed khasrd, or measurement of each culti- 
vator’s holding is then made. The lease is finally approved by 
the Divisional Canal Officer who issues the permit, but before this 
can be done, every cultivator, who has fields within the block, 
must sign his name against the area which has been measured, 
and which will be assessed iu his name. In order to admit 
of a lease getting water for the season, a provisional j'ormit is 
granted for the season on the area originally applied for ; this 
permit is cancelled when the long-lease permit is finally granted. 
Eields which cannot be ordinarily irrigated, or for which canal 
water is not ordinarily required can be excluded from the block, 
such fields being duly noted iu the kitasrd or measurement paper. 
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In these loug-tenu leases water-rates are charged for the area 
measured and accei>ted by the cultivators, whether water is 
required or not ; and the channel by which the area is irngated 
must be registered as well as the name of its owner. In rabi 
and hot-weather leases water is supplied on application, and 
water-rates are levied on the actual areas irrigated, and not neces- 
sarily on those specified in the application. In order t o assist 
the Canal Depiartment as far as piossible in regulating apid distrib- 
uting the water to the different cultivators named in the leases. 
lambarddra or headmen are aj)poiuted ; these are influential men 
of the village, who are apipointed on the ap)proval of the majority 
of the cultivators concerned. Their duty is to assist in measure- 
ments, to give in the names of the cultivators of the different 
holdings, and to see that water is piroperly distributed o's er the 
leased area. For these duties they are paid a commission of 3 
p)er cent, on the total assessment on long leases and of 2 per 
cent, on season leases. 

There are five rates charged for the water supplied, viz., (1) 
rabi season leases from the loth October to the 2oth March at 
11s. 2-8 an acre ; (2) hot-weather leases from the 2oth March to 
the 2oth Jime at 11s. 4-8 an acre ; (3) leases during the same 
p)eriod at Es. 2 for each watering ; (4) hhdvif season leases 
between the 2oth June and the 2dth October at Es. 4 an acre; 
and (d) seven years’ leases for block areas for any kind of eropi 
between the 2dth June and the 2dth March in the next year at 
Es. 3 an acre. 

In the case of bhdoli lands, where the pu’oduce is divided 
between landlord and tenant, the duty of paying the water-rate 
falls p)rimarily on the tenant, but usually he prevails on the land- 
lord to pay half or such pu-opxntion as the latter receives of the 
produce. In the case of mujdi lands for which rent is paid in 
cash, it has become a recognized custom that the landlord should 
pay half the water-rate, and in practice this is done by deducting 
half the rate from the demand leviable from the ryot. 

M hen the long-lease system was inaugurated, it was calculated 
that water would be given for dO per cent, of the whole area of a 
village ; and this piortion was marked off into one or more well- 
defined blocks, for the irrigation of which a charge was made at a 
reduced rate. The cidfivator is suppJied with water enough for 
his own block, but he may not use it beyond these limits ; and it 
is. therefore, laid down that there must be a well-defined village 
channel to conduct the water from the distributary, and that it is 
not to bo allowed to escapie to an dhur. The landlords generally 
bear the expense of constructing these channels, but occasionally 
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it is met by the tenants when the land is held under occupancy 
right. Of all the leases the most popular are the long leases, 

AV'hich are gi^■eu only for the areas for which protection can be 
assured even in the driest years. The rates for this class of lease 
were originally fixed at a low figure, owing to the backwardness of 
the cultivators in resorting to canal irrigation and to the fact that 
the use of canal water is not indispensable in years of ordinary 
rainfall ; the holders of these leases have preferential claims to 
water during periods of high demand such as occur in dry seasons ; 
and, as the cultivators have been quick to recognize the advan- 
tages of the system, the area under long leases has steadily 
expanded, imtil at the present day by far the greater part of the 
whole irrigated area recei\'es water on long lease, and the demand 
for such leases cannot be fully met. 

Canal irrigation has turned a most infeifile tract, a large part Working 
of which was sandy and unproductive, into a region of rich °nbigen. 
fertility. It serves, however, but a comparatively small portion ovs 
of the district, and the remainder is dependent on the indigenous 
methods of irrigation mentioned above. There can be no doubt 
that the latter system is absolutely indispensable, and that without 
it a large portion of Graya would be converted into ban-en waste. 

The construction and maintenance of these inigation works is 
consequently a matter «f supreme importance, but imfortunately 
there is a tendency to let them fall into disrepair. Owing to the 
general prevalence of produce-rents and the physical and climatic 
conditions that necessitate the upkeep of artificial works of irriga- 
tion, the duty of inaugurating and maintaining them lies to a 
pecnliar extent upon the landlords. The ryots could not or would 
not combine of then own accord to keep them up. Individually, 
they have not the capital necessary to undertake expensive works 
of such magnitude, and collectively they have not yet acquired 
sufficient self-reliance to unite among themselves for the purpose 
of constructing them. The result is that it is the customary 
obligation of the landlords to construct and maintain these works 
of public utility ; but the latter are not always alive to the 
necessity and advantage of doing so. This is particularly the case 
with pains, which are apt to be neglected, while there is a more 
serious danger in the fact that no new pains of any considerable 
size are being constructed. The largest of these irrigation 
channels, and those that sen'e the greatest number of villages, 
were made many years ago, when larger areas were under the 
control of single zamindars, and the local authority of these 
zamindars to enforce their orders and wishes was more absolute 
than it has been, or can be, under the restrictions imposed by the 
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legislatioa of more recent times. As a general rale, no large pain 
is now excavated, and many of the largest of former times have 
fallen into disrepair and even disuse. This result is due to the 
gradual disintegration of property, that parcellemenl of proprietary 
rights which has been encouraged by modern legislation. Where 
formerly there was a single zamindar in more or less absolute 
authority, there are now perhaps fifty petty landholders, whose 
interests conflict or whose relations are so strained that they can 
never combine to carry out a work of mutual benefit. As an 
instance of this, it will be sufficient to cite the case of a pain 
now in almost complete disuse, rvhieh is reported to hav'e served a 
hundred villages in its day. This pain passed through a tract of 
country, where, owing to three successive years of scanty rainfall, 
scarcity was apprehended, and the Collector endeavoured to 
persuade all the landliolders through whose properties the channel 
passed to combine and repair it, as a certain remedy against 
scarcity in the future. These efforts were imsuccessful ; many of 
the zamindars were quarrelling and engaged in litigation inter 
se ; and nothing would induce them to carry out the work. 

Not only are pants liable to be neglected owing to the sub- 
division of proprietary rights, but their number is apt to diminish 
owing to the want of a proper headwork to control the inflow, as 
well as to regulate the water-level of the.channel at its entrance. 
Much damage is caused by pains scouring out at the head, and 
sometimes such widening and deepening results in the channel of 
the pain ioecoming ultimately the coui>se of the river. In this way, 
the original bed of the river becomes silted up ; the tract of 
coimtiy' foiTuerly urigated from it by other pains taking off lower 
down are left without means of irrigation, and cultivated lauds 
are con veiled into waste ; while the main stream, having adopted 
the aitificial channel of the imin, cuts away the adjoining land, 
and floods and depreciates other lauds by a deposit of sand. 
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CHxVPTEll XI. 


SYSTEMS OP EE^'T PAYMENT. 

The system of rent pajTnent prevalent in Gaya, is tliat known Tm; 
as bhdoli, Le., the payment of rents in kind. Some 70 to 7o 
per cent, of the cultivation is held imder this system, which is 
a necessary result of the physical configuration of the coimtry and 
is intimately connected with the sj'stem of inigation in vogue. 

It has already been explained that Gaya o%ves not only its fertility, 
hut almost its very existence as an agricultural coimtry to ariificial 
irrigation, and that extensive irrigation works are necessary to 
render rice cultivation possible. Their construction requires a 
large expenditure which the ryots themselves would he unable 
to afford and an amoimt of combination which they have 
not yet attained. The whole of the tenants in one village may 
depend upon the watey obtained from one dhar or pnin ; one 
reservoir or channel again may serve several villages some elis- 
tance apart; and it is qmte beyond the means of the cultivators ^ 
to construct and keep up such extensive works or maintain their 
rights in them against the encroachment of others. The land- 
lord is the only person who can supply the capital for their 
construction or fight for the villagers’ rights ; and for this again 
ample means are necessary, as the bulk of the litigation of 
the district arises out of inigation disputes. Without paiit>i and 
dhars, the tenant in many paris rvould get no rice crops ; and 
on the other hand, if he paid a fixed cash rent to his landlord, 
the latter would be in a position to spend the money in other 
ways and to neglect the duty of laying out channels and embank- 
ments and of keeping them in order. Custom has therefore 
decreed that these works shall be made and maintained by the 
landlord, each tenant paying his quota of the expense by giving 
a certain proportion of the harvest as rent ; and the result of this 
arrangement is that the amount of the landlord’s rent depends 
entirely on the extent to which he provides facilities for inigating 
the land. Splendid rice crops are obtained wherever the embank- 
ments and water-channels are kept in proper working order; and, 
on the other hand, where they are neglected, the yield falls off 
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enormously in n year of capricious rainfall. The actual produce 
of tlie land, tlierefore, varies in proportion -with the extent to 
which tlie zaniiudar incurs expenditure on inigatiou ; and tliis 
consideration lias i uduced the cultivators, so far as the memory of 
niau or tradition runs, to secure the active partnership of their 
landlords by gii iiig them a share of the actual crojis in lieu 
of ji regular nuiuey reut. Ileuts are accordingly paid in kind for 
lauds benefited by irrigation works constructed at the zamiudar’s 
expense ; the profits of the latter are directly affected by the 
outturn; and an assurtuice is thus afforded that he will not 
neglect to spend money on their upkeep. In this way. if the 
landlord does not bear what are called (jikniddzi charges, /.c., 
does not maintain the reservoirs properly, the crop is a failme. 
and he gets little or nothing; while if he spends an adequate 
amount on such works, a good han'est is reaped and he gets 
a fair outtiun for his outlay. 

This ijiluii'JdZ) is an excellent form of investment, as the 
capital spent on it returns a dividend of 4U to -30 per cent, in 
the first t'ear ; in some cases, it is said, it has been found to 
yield a profit of cent, jier cent. If landlords even received only 
iialf the produce of the land inigated by these works, they would 
get a very good return on their capital outlay. The ideal nde of 
the bhaoh system is that the produce should bo divided half and 
half between the landlords and tenants, but, as a matter of 
fact, such a di^isi<m is very rare, and the landlords constantly 
take I'^ths and often -j-l-ths of the produce. In exceiitional cases, 
it is true, they may take less than a half shai’e of the produce, 
c. when waste laud has been brought under cultivation, or. 
in special cases, wheu the cultivation requires unusual labour 
fiu the part of the tenant ; but these eases are not frequent, 
aud the ordinary practice is for the landlord to take a little 
nujre than half. 

The share of the produce which the landlord receives is deter- 
mined either by hatdi, i.e., the actual di’s ision of the crops on ^he 
thi’eshiug floor, or by (IdtidbaiulL appraisement of the crop 
before it is reaped. Under the batdi system, or the (((jorbutdi 
system, as it is called, becau.se the landlord’s men have to watch 
{(Kjorud) the crop carefully to prevent their masters being robbed, 
the grain is harvested by the cultivator aud earned by him to the 
threshing floor, where it is divided between the landlord and 
tenant, after the laiynieut ot the allowances given to the harvesters 
aud others. 

Under the ildiidbi,nih system the division of the produce has 
passed into an estimate of its quantity or value before the crop 
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is cut. The produce ol each field is appraised before the harvest, 
aud the ryot is allowed to take the whole away, heiug debited 
with the landlord’s share or its value. When the crops are 
nearly ripe, the landlord, or his agent, and the cultivator repair 
to the field, accompanied by the puticari or village accountant, 
an aniln or assessor, a Jarlbkash or measurer, a sa/is' or arbitrator, 
a nacmndu or writer, and the village headman. The measurer 
having measured the field with the local pole, the arbitrator goes 
round it, and, after a consultation witli the assessor aud the village 
otticials, estimates the t|uantity of grain in the crop. If the 
tenant accepts the estimate, the tpiautity is entered in the palicni'Vh 
field-book {kluiiii'd), and the matter is considered settled. If the 
tenant objects, or if the assessor and the arbitrator cannot agree, 
the fellow-tenants are called in as mediators ; aud if they fail 
to convince either paily, a test crop-cutting (pio'tal) takes jilace. 
the landlord selecting a portion of the best part of the field, 
and the tenant an ecpial part of the worst jmrt. The produce of 
both is reaped aud threshed, aud the grain hartng been weighed, 
the whole produce of the field is calculated from the amoimt 
weighed, aud is entered in the field-book. The tenant is then 
at liberty to reap the cro[) aud harvest it wheue\er it suits liis 
convenience. The total share of the laudhu’d, which is entered 
in a statement called bc/irt, is appraised according to the market 
value of the grain, aud is paid by the tenant either in grain 
or money according to the agreement made between them. 

There is no regidar custom as to the method of realizing 
produce-rents. It is not the case that one village has a permanent 
custom of always pacing rent by the bdtdi system, and that in 
another village it is the invariable practice to pay rent by the 
ildndbamli system. The method is settled at each crop by mutual 
agreement, though naturally custom has a considerable part in 
determining Avhich method shall be adopted. When the two 
parties (piarrel, the tenants hold out for the butdi system, because 
it. gives them opportimities for misappropriating the grain in the 
field before it is divided ; aud, on the other hand, the landlord 
strives for the ddndhaii(H system, both because he is better 
protected against peculation, aud because he can try to secure an 
excessive aiipraisement. 

Whether the (Idndbaudi or the batai system prevails, a number 
of customary allowances have to be made out of the grain rfi'jwa^cs 
before the landlord’s and tenant’s share is determined, the only 
difference being that in the case of appraisement the amounts 
given in the form of allowances are calculated instead of being 
actually weighed. These allowances vary greatly, as almost every 
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village has its own custom or layan, and in some villages more, 
arid in some less, is given or allowed to the landlords, tenants 
and labourers. When the crops are cut and the sheaves are being 
han'ested each day, the first deduction made is that of mazdim or 
the labourers’ share, those belonging to the village being paid at 
a higher rate than outside labourers. In some villages the rate 
allowed is 1 sheaf in 21 for outside labour, and 1 in 16 for 
the regular village servants ; in other villages the rate is as 
high as 1 out of every 11 or 12 sheaves for village servants. In 
addition to this, they are allowed a daily diet allowance (called 
lohrd chhahudi) of grain in the ear, which is made over to the 
tenant to disburse as he likes. This allowance also varies greatly 
in cpiantity. In some cases, it amoimts to -5 seers per day for an 
outsider and 16 seers per day for a village servant; but elsewhere 
each cooly gets 2 seers per day, or sometimes 10 seers for each 21 
sheaves cut, and in other places about 6 seers per day. In some 
villages, again, Outside cooUes get onl}' half the allo-wance. After 
the labourers’ share has been deducted, the blacksmith, carpenter, 
village washenuan, etc., get their shares from each tenant. The 
barh (carpenter) and lohar (blacksmith) generally get I bojhd or 
sheaf, and the ehumar (cobbler), hajjdm (barber), dholi (washer- 
man), hhdt (tillage bard) each half a bojhd, while even the beggar.s 
are given an allowance, called bhkhehhd, at the rate of j seer or 
one seer each. 

After this the remaining sheaves are threshed and the grain is 
(.•ollected into (me heap and w'eighed ; and tlien the village officials 
are alhnved their shares {rasitm) out of the lmdi^-ided grain, 
the p<dH-d)'i (accoimtant) receiving 4 chittacks (8 oz.), in each 
niaund. the (j>ruU (watchman) and bardhtl (peon) 2 chittacks each, 
and the huuhar ([(otter) and tahaln (office servant) 1 chittack each. 
In some villages, however, i\ie jMlwdrl and ymndshta or landlord’s 
agent get 8 chittacks between them, and the bardhil, ijorait, tuhuJn, 
kinnhdr, and haiu'd (weighman) each get 2 chittacks ; sometimes 
too the badhicdr or field-watcher, gets 2 chittacks, and the 
w eighman has a iier(;[uisite of 4 chittacks called partdL 

The customary concessions are then made to the tenants ; 
sometimes, imder the name of chdrserl or dosirl, 4 seers in one 
mauud are allowed to high castes and 2 seers to low castes, or 
2 seers only are given to the higher and 1 seer to the lower castes ; 
sometimes, under the name of hishunprit, a portion of the heap, 
estimated at about 2 seers to each maimd, is portioned off for the 
tenant. Then the remaining grain is divided between the tenant 
and landlord according to the projwrtion customary in the vil- 
lage ; and finally a further concession, called ne<j, is made to the 
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landlord, seer per maund for each high-casle and 2i seers for 
eaeh loM'-easle tenant Leing deducted from the enltivator’s Ireap 
and trtinsferred to that helonging to the proprietor. Tliese rates 
differ in eaeli village ; and there are often three or four classes of 
tenants in receipt of allowances, the jeth riiii,riU or lieadinen 
heing the most favoured and the lower castes the least. In some 
\ illages Goalas, wlio snpplj' milk and (jln, are charged a lower 
rate, in others a toll, called f/uni/ji, is levied at the rate of 2 * seers 
for every 2 1 sheaves cut hv outside coolies; and a charge called 
jinscrei is also sometimes made, /.c., in tlie ease of each tenant 
Avhose grain e.xceeds or, in some cases, 10 maunds, o seers '*are 
made over to the proprietor’s heap. Finally, the f/nydif gets a 
jiahlj'i of 4 chittacks per mannd, and the village jniest another 4 
chittacks from the proprietor’s heap. 

These archaic customs appear to he survivals of tlie primitive 
village organization. The paficdri, who takes tire largest share, 
is practically the village solicitor, as he A^Tites any deeds that are 
rerpiired in the village, and acts as scribe generally to tlie commu- 
nity. The result is that the tenants, being illiterate men, are as a 
rule dependent upon him for their titles to any land they possess. 

The fyawas/z/rt has the responsibility of the irrigation of the crops, 
he has to settle disputes between the different tenants as to water, 
etc., and he also heads them when they have to protect their 
rights by a I'^tee en nume, as well as in the litigation Avliich 
inevitably ensues. The hardhik and goraitn are expected by the 
tenants to watch the crops and prevent grazing, and the artisans 
such as the carpenter, blacksmith, etc., are similarly indispensable 
members of the village commimity, who by old custom and tradi- 
tion are bound to serve the villagers in the needs of every-day life. 

Side by side vith the hhdoli system is that known as uncjdi, The 
the payment of rents in cash. These systems are not 
localized or confined to particular tracts, but co-exist all over the 
district, and almost every cultivator holds some land under both 
systems. Certain crops however are nearly always cultivated 
imder the hlidoVi system, such as rice ; and cash rents are inva- 
riably paid for other crops, such as poppy, sugarcane, and 
garden produce. Money rents are, in fact, paid for all land 
growing crops which require special care and expense ; and this 
is generally the case with homestead land, as it is peculiarly 
adapted for the growdh of special crops, and the cultivator can 
cultivate it entirely fey his own means. 

In the case of cash rents there are tw'o special kinds of tenures, Najdi 
called shikml and chakath. A skikini holding is one held on a 
cash rent in perpetuity, and the term is said to be derived from 
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tile fact that a fcrnior Maliaraja of Tckari iutrodueed tlie system 
aud fixed his tenants’ rents for ever in sicca rupees. Another 
tlieory is that tlie word is derived from tlie I’ersian for 

helly, a term ajiplied to the rich land lield under tliis tenure, 
because it is generally the best in tlie lillage, usuall}' yields two 
cro| s, aud is the main toimee from which the cultivator obtains 
his livelihood. Chukath lands are those temporarily settled at cash 
rents for a period of years. The term is specially applied to 
temporary settlements of waste or uncultiiated lands, made for a 
limited niiniher of v ettvs, with the object of reclaiming them or 
brifloiiio' them under culti^'atiou. Such settlements, however, are 
made not only of waste lauds, hut also of lands which are impopn- 
lar aud vill not he taken on am' other temis, oiling to the 
dithonlties of irrigation or natural unfertilitj'. The landlord 
reseri es to himself the right of deniauihug a iiroduce-rent on the 
expiry of the settlement, hut in practice this right is seldom enforced 
Another tenure peculiar to Gaj'a is that called \pfiraii, ^^■hich 
appears to occupy tm intermediate position between the bhdoli and 
iKKjdi systems. The pornn or jhnan pheri tenure is one under 
which [laddy land, held on the hhdoli system, and suited to the 
growth of sugarcane or pojipy, is settled at a specially high rate 
of rent for groniug either of these crops. When the sugarcane or 
poppy is harvested, the land reveifs to the hjidoli system and is 
souu with paddy. Thus the land held under this tenure grou's 
tu'o crojis, sugarcane aud poppy, during the first tu'o years, the 
former being on the ground for J4, and the latter for three 
mouths, aud in the third ye.ar rice is grown. Each block is 
accordiugl}' sown in tuni with sugarcane, pojjpt" and rice, the 
rent being paid in cash while the land is luider the first two cro[is, 
aud in kind nheii it is under rice. The raison d’otre of this 
arr.ingement is simply that in Gaya cash rents are invariably 
paid for laud growing sugarcane and poppy, while produce-rents 
are nearly always paid for land growing rice. 

There can lie little doubt that, iiuder present conditions, the 
bhdo!i .system is absolutelj' indis[iensable for the greater paid of 
the cultivation, Gn it depends the system of indigenous irri- 
gation which is essential to the prosperity of the country aud 
to its protection against famine ; and it is not too much to say 
that, if it were alxdished. painx ainl dharx would not bo con- 
structed and the existing works would fall into di.srepair. It 
is true that the landowner uow-a-days does not do his dvity in 
keeping the pains clear of silt and in maintaining the dharx 
properly : but he would do it still less if it were not that he 
shares in the produce of the land. On the other hand, the system 
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has grave defects, not the least of wliicli is that it engenders 
slovenly cultivation. The incentives to industry are not so strung 
as in tlie case of naytH lands ; for the tenant, receiving unlj' half 
the produce, has only half the usual motives f(jr exeiiion and will 
not devote the same time and trouhle to improving the land. 
The result is that while the ihkiiH lands are cultivated almost like 
gardens, the bhaoli lands are comparatively neglected. This is no 
new feature, as 100 year's ago it was so notioeahle that lluchanan 
Hamilton remarked: — “This system of levying the rent by a 
division of crops has produced a slovenly and careless cultir'ation. 
The tenant is not pushed for his rent ; and his great object, in 
place of cultir'ating well, is to diminish the expense of cultir a- 
tion. From this a very great loss arises to the landlord and still 
more to the public. Almost er ery tenant, however, has some land 
for which he pays a monc}' rent, and on this is bestowed all his 
care, by rearing on it rich crops, by manuring, tind by freipiently 
repeated ploughing and hoeing. The rent is much higher tlian 
the share which the landlord receives on the di^■ision of crops, 
and the farmers who have the largest proportion of this kind of 
land are in the easiest circumstances.” The supericu' cultivation 
of cash-paying lands is as apparent at the present dat- : all pro- 
duce above what sutfices to pay the rent is pure profit, and the 
result is that they receive the cultivator’s best care and labour, 
and all his available manure. 

It is obvious, moreover, that the complicated method of 
appraisement and division must result in a vast amount of pecula- 
tion and mutual friction. Endless disputes are the rule, and the 
apportionment of the crop furnishes many opportimities for fraud 
and ojipression. In a small estate, where the petty zamindar can 
look after his own fields and see the crops divided or check the 
appraisement personally, the system is not so open to objection. 
The small proprietor is often a resident of the village and there- 
fore amenable to public opinion ; he is so directly de23endent on his 
tenants that he has to keep on good terms with them ; and his 
income is so vitally affected by the imgation works that in his own 
interests he is bound to keep them up. The defects of the system are 
more ap2)arent in large estates. If the method of hatdl is followed, 
the o^ipoi-tunities for fraud are very great, and if the (laiiabiunU. 
both landlords and tenants are at the mercy of the underlings 
whom the former has to maintain. The estimates they make can- 
not very well be checked ; if the gnntMhlax side with the ryots, it 
is easy for them to cheat the jirojmetor ; if the_v' are not (ur good 
terms with the ryots, they can grossly over-estimate, and tliey can 
always bring pressure to bear by neglecting to appraise until the 
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rrops are ruined liv the delay. The result is that the subordinates 
rail eurieli thcuiselves at the expense of botli parties, and the land- 
hird is often forced to introduce the middleman, as a preferable 
alteniaiive to entertaining a gi’eat staff of servants, -who are an 
ex[ieuse to himself and a fruitful source of oppression to the 
tenants. Jdere again tlie estate suffers. Tlic farmer -has no 
]iermanenl' interest in tlie propertj', lie ende.avonrs to scpieeze out 
of it as mncli as he can during tlie period of his lease, and the 
tenants are oppressed. The injury done to the interests of the 
proprietors themselves is scarcely less ; and the state of the 
i) annas share of the Tekari liaj, ivlieai the Court of AVards 
assumed charge of it in 1S8G, shows how great this injury is 
and how strong is the tendency to lease out villages in this y>'ay. 
No less than UdS villages Avere leased out temporarily, and onl}' 
(id Avere under direct management; the irrigation works on which 
the crops almost entirely depended had been much neglected and 
Avere inetfective ; and the productive power of the lands held by 
the thV;d(hh‘s or lessees had greatly deteriorated. Similar results 
Avere AA'itnessed at the beginning of last century by Buchanan 
Hamilton, who Avrote of this same splendid property: — “Perhaps 
Id aimas of the estates are let by an actual division of the crop. 
As it Avould be impossible for the Baja to superintend such a 
collection, Avithout suffering the most enormous losses, he has 
farmed out the greater part of his rents, and this has given rise 
to considerable complaints of oppression ; nor is the cultivation 
on his estates so good as might have been expected from the 
money he has expended in constructing reservoirs, canals and 
roads. Had his estate been let for a money rent, it might, w'ith 
his pradence. have been managed by his stewards entirely without 
loss, and the tenants Avmdd liaA'e had no cause for complaint, 
wliile the rents would haA'e been a stimulus to industry.’’ 

In any case, the system grtes tremendous poAver to the 
landlords over their ryots. The control of the irrigation works 
places the peasantry in more or less complete subjection to the 
landlord, Avho can. and A'cry often does, exact most rmfair 
terms from them. The result is that CAcn where the landlords 
maintain iirigation works, they do not always do so at their OAvn 
cost ; tliat tliey often make their tenants labour Avithout charge, 
or else appropriate a larger share of the produce than they should 
according to the strict principles of the system, and that the 
tenants are markedly subservient to them. There is howeA'er a 
steady tendency to conA'ert produce-rents to cash rents — a change 
noted by Buchanan Hamilton 100 years ago, which has been 
accelerated by the policy of the Court of AYards in the Tekari Baj 
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during the last 20 j ears. In some eases the pioduce-rents were 
commuted in whole villages, and in others small jilots wex’e settled 
on cash rents (called chuhith) ; altogether the rents of 29,314 
blghas were so converted during the term of the Com-t’s manage- 
ment. It was decided, howex er, that such commutation was not 
to be earned out except where the inigation system was complete, 
as in the area iiTigated from the canals, or where no further 
improvements were possible in that dependent on indigenous 
irrigation. The process is slow, but it is ilexeloping as the 
tenantry and the more enlightened landlords begin to see the 
disadvantages of .such a eomi>licated method of rent recovery. 
The Son canal system, which affords the ryot a certain supply of 
water independent of the zamindars, has done much in this direc- 
tion ; and the tendency is for the ryot to pay produce rents only 
for those lands in which cultivation depends entirely on large 
works of irngation constructed and kept up by their landlords. 
Here the system is justified by necessity, and is ajxpropriate, if 
fairly worked ; but where cultivation depends on large irngation 
works which the landlords do not maintain, it is an anomaly 
which fortunately is gradually disappearing. 

In Concluding this sketch of the hhaoh system, the follo'ft'ing 
remarks of a former Collector of Gaya may be quoted : — “ Con- 
siderable misapprehension appears to e.xist in regard to the system 
of payment of produce-rents prevalent in this district, known as 
the bhaoU system, which is cliiefly due, as far as I can judge from 
what I have seen written on the subject, to the fact that the actual 
working of the system in practice on the spot has not been 
sufficiently known or distinguished from the theoretical working 
of the system in its general and broad lines. Although the 
peculiar system has, no doubt, lasted in this district by reason of 
the necessity which underlies it. viz., the necessity of the landlord, 
(or the capitulid) keeping up the comparatively expensive works of 
irrigation, without which culti-\ation could not be successfully 
carried on throughout a great part of the district, it is not noxv, 
it will be foimd from actual observation, the custom of every 
landlord to make new works of irrigation, or to maintain the old 
ones in good order entirely at their owir expense. It may be the 
traditional custom ; and the Wards’ estates in the district, and 
Government, in respect of their omti estates held under direct 
management, have adopted this custom, and have thus done much 
to keep it alive. The fact, too. that the custom is observed in 
these estates, the administration of which comes so prominently 
before the officers of Government has done much to make it 
conspicuous. But, as a result of this, much that lias been 
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written in regard to the hhaol! system in this district has emanated 
from a perliajis too exclusive ex|)erienre of tliese classes of estates. 

" The system is advantageous to a powerful and nnscrnpulous 
landlord, as against a poor .and weak tenantry, and keeps up, or 
fosters tlie existence fd', so many middlemen aird encourages so 
muclr dispute, peculation and dishonesty on .all sides as to /stamp it 
unmistakably as had, I have never heard an educated or a 
sensible natir e of high or low class praise it /a -sv’. It is the tact 
tlrat it favours the rich and ]K)Wei’fid that has caused it to main- 
tain its position so long ; and I have no doubt that the poverty 
and seid-like status of many of the tenantry in this distinct, that 
have Ireeu noticed from time to time, ai’e the result in great 
measure of tliis system." 
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CHAPTER XII. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

TirF.RE are no statistios available showing the rates of rent prev- Ren 
alent throughout the whole district, but the rates ascertained 
during the years 1893 — 98 in the course of the suiTey and settle- 
ment of the Tekari ^I’^ard’s estate, the Government estates and the 
Pelkhara Mahal maj' be regarded as applicable to the district as 
a whole. The area cadastrally survej'ed was -582 square miles 
containing over ()(jU,U0li plots and (id, 800 tenancies, and the 
rents and status of 09,334 tenants Avere attested. This area is 
equal in extent to about one-eighth of the total area of the district, 
and as the A’illages concerned are scattered over all parts of Gaya, 
the statistics obtained are fairly rei'i'esentative of the whole of 
the district. At the same time, it should be remembered that 
the statistics sho\riug the incidence of rent per acre of cash-paying 
land are rendered ot less value by the fact that so much of the 
settled area is held on produce rents, and that cash rents are 
paid only for the most fertile lands, to which the ryot devotes 
special attention. 

It was ascertained that the rate paid by ryots at fixed rates 
in the Tekari estate Avas as high as Rs. 4-9, while in the other tAA'o 
estates it varied between Re. 1-8 and Re. 1-12 per acre. The 
rate payable by occupancy ryots was found to be Rs. 3-8 per 
acre in the GoA'ernment estates, Rs. 4-9 iu the Tekari estate, and 
Rs. d-14 in the Belkhara Mahal, this A'ariation being a measure of 
the relatiA^e productiveness of the three estates. Xon-occupancy 
ryots pay the highest rents in the Belkhara Mahal, viz., Rs. d-ld 
per acre, wliile the rate is only Re. i-iO to Rs. 2-8 in the other 
two estates, where only the worst land or land of inferior qualitj^ 
is settled with new and non-resident tenants. The average rent 
paid by under-ryots was found to be Re. 1-1-5-11 in the Tekaji 
estate, Rs. 3-10-11 in the GoA'emment estates and Rs. 6-1-10 in 
the Belkhara Mahal. In the Tekari estate the area held on cash 
rents is small (22 per cent.), and no inference can be diWAA-n from 
the low rate of rent ; but in the other tAVo estates the rates are 
very little above the rates paid by occupancy ryots— a fact which 
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supports the eonelusion that there is Aeiy little eompetition for 
available land in this district. 

Taking the pargonux according to their fertility, it was found 
that in the most fertile tract the average rate of rent paid h}' 
settled ryots possessing occupancy rights, who fonu a large pro- 
portion of the tenantry, wasaKs. d-12 per acre ; in the second 
of the tracts mentioned in Chapter YIII it A\'as Hs. 4-7 ; in 
the third tract it was 11s. d-2-3 ; and in the fourth tract of fertility 
it was 11s. 2-7-1. In the case of non-occu]'an(!y ryots, the rent 
rates hore little relation to the general fertility of the pargana, as 
the area of the land held by these ryots is so small that the rate 
depends entirely on the rpiality of a few isolated plots. 

The rents paid var^- very largely according to the class of 
soil cultivated and the crops grown, and the following rates of 
rent per acre may he regarded as fairly general ; paddy lands, if 
fit for only a single crop, lie. 1-8 to 11s. 8, and those vuelding 
a double crop, Es. 3 to Es. 10; lands on which wheat, barley, 
gi’am, pulses and oil-seeds are grown, 11 s. 2 to Es. 8; sugarcane 
and poppy lands, Es. 3 to Es. 16 ; lands growing bhadoi crops, 
such as maize, mania ovjoicar, Ee. 1-8 to Es. •) ; and lands growing 
potatoes, Es. 4 to Es. 16. 

Dr. Duchanan Hamilton estimated the average rate of rent 
at the beginning of last century at from Ee. 1 to Es. 2 per 
acre, and there can he no doubt that the increase during the last 
100 years has been very large. On the other hand, the price of 
grain has risen even more during the last 30 years, hut cash rents 
have not risen to a corresponding extent ; and the rise in the value 
of the produce has outstripped whatev er enhancement may have 
been made in the cash rents. 

Statistics of the wages paid for certain selected classes of 
labour and the rates current during the decade 1893 — 1902 will be 
found in the Statistical Appendix. It is interesting to compare 
these figures with those of 100 years ago given by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton. At that time the usual daily allowance for a labourer 
engaged in ploughing was 3 seers of grain, or in some places 
from 1^ to 2 pice, vith half a seer of the imboiled porridge called 
mttu. This wage, representing in English money about one 
penny, was earned by nine hours’ work. The annual wages earned 
by a poor family of three persons were Es. 26-8 ; and though 
one rupee represented 106 Ihs. of maize, or other coarse but 
wholesome grain, the whole living expenses of the family, includ- 
ing clothes, had to be met from this sum. An estimate of the 
earnings of a family from Nawada, where wages were still lower, 
gave as the annual gain, represented in money, Es. 22-1-6. 
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The rise in the rate of wages has apparently not kept pace 
with the general rise in the price of food-grains, especially for the 
lower classes of labour, and the village craftsman earns about the 
same year after year. In the towns, however, whei’e there is a 
special demand for it, skilled labour undoubtedly commands a 
Idgher price than fonuerly, and the»carpenter or smith, who earned 
only 4^ annas a day, now gets a wage of 8 annas per diem. 
Among masons, carpenters and blacksmiths the wage shows an 
upward tendency ; the silversmith charges a higher rate for his 
workmansliip ; the shoe-maker and the tailor have raised their 
tariff ; and there is a similar tendency among domestic servants. 
The rise is small and gradual, but is observable all the same ; 
and it appears to be due to the opening of new lines of rail- 
way and the resultant communication with largo centres of 
industry. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour luaiutain much the 
same le^ el from j'ear to \'ear ; and in the case of unskilled labour 
their measure is usually the minimum amoimt rerpiired to afford 
means of subsistence. Foitunately, however, wages in the r illages 
are usually paid wholly or partly in kind; er'en the village artisan 
receives grain for the ser\'ices he renders ; and the field-labourer 
generally gets the whole of his wage in one or other of the 
inferior grains. The rates of the wages thijis paid in kind vary in 
different localities, but the following are said to be the general 
rates. At harr'est time the village labourers get 1 out of every 
16 sheaves cut, and outside labourers 1 out of every 21 sheaves, in 
addition to a cbet allowance known as hhra and chhakanU, while 
ploughmen receive 1 out of every 1 G sheaves cut, besides the' daily 
wages paid to him at jiloughing time. Among the village artisans, 
the carpenter and blacksmith each get -5 local seers of the rabi crop 
and 1 hojitd or sheaf of paddy per /me (a holding measuring about 10 
btghaa), at the time of harvesting; the cobbler (ihamdr) reeeives 
one bqjhd per har ; the barber 5 seers of mbi and o seers of paddy 
per head shaved ; and the washerman {>fliobt) half a bojM per 
head in a tenant’s family. The Mali and Tanioli (betel-leaf 
seller) each get one bojbd per tenant ; the Goala, or eowherd, one 
loeal maund of rice and an ecpial quantity of rabi plus one bojbd 
per /air ; the Badhwar, or crop-watcher, a quarter seer per local 
maimd of grain produced ; and the Bhat, or rtllage bard, half a 
bojhd per tenant. This system is particidarly suited to an agii- 
cultural country like Gaya, as it has the advantage of being 
imaffected by any rise in the price of food-grains. Whatever the 
fluctuations in the price of these in the market, the labourer’s 
wage remains the same. 
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Pbices. a statement of the prices current in eacli subdivision during 
the years 1893-1903 is given in the Statistical Ai'pendix. They 
show an extraordinary advjince on those obtaining a little more 
than a century* before, when even the finest kind of rice sold at 
31 to 44 seers and paddy at 9-3 to 129 seers per rupee, while the 
price of ^\heat ranged from 55 to 64 seers and of gram from 73 to 
104 seers jicr rujiee. The prices of grain have risen enormously 
during the last hundred j-ears ; but on the other hand there has 
been a very great grorrih in the income of all classes, and during 
the last generation the development of communications has had 
the effect of levelling prices over larger and larger areas. Ten 
years ago there was only one line of railway running through tiie 
north of the district, but witliin the last few years three more lines 
have been added, which tap the district in all directions, and the 
network of main roads and feeder roads admirably supjilement the 
work of the railway. There is consecjuently less variaticm in 
prices Ijet'ween various X'arts of the district than fomierly, when 
the railway only traversed the noifh of the district and the j'lices 
of food-grains varied directly rvith the distance of the markets 
from it. Besides this, the vast majority of labour is of arr 
. agricultural character and is f)aid in kind, and immemorial custom 

has fixed the amount thereof, so that the high prices of grain 
affect a large section of the comnrimity less. than would otherwise 
be the case. To this it should be added that the inral population 
keep large stores of grain, and are. therefore, to a certain extent 
protected from the distress consequent cm sc arcity and tire rising 
price of food. 

Maieeial subject of the material condition of the jieoiile of Giaya has 

CONDI- attracted a considerable amoimt of attention owing to the sonie- 
ih°e”p”o- startling picture of their poverty presented by Dr. Grierson 

PLE. in his Kotes on the District of Gaya. This account formed the 
subject of a question in Parliament, and advantage was taken of 
the survey and settlement operations then in progress in the 
district to institute a special enquiry into the economic condition 
of the poorer classes. A detailed criticism of the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Grierson will be foimd in Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore's Keport on the Material Condition of Small Agriculturists 
and Labourers in Gaya, and it will be sufficient here to summarize 
the results of his exhaustive investigations. 

According to Dr. Grierson, 70 jier cent, of the agricultural 
holdings, unaided by supplemental sources of income, do not 
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supi>oi-t their cultivators, i.e., the net profit does not give a family 
of six persons sufficient clothing and two full meals a day ; while 
all persons of the labouring classes and 10 per cent, of the culti- 
vating and artizan classes may be considered as insufficiently 
clothed or insufficiently fed, or both. “It is not suggested,” he 
added, “that this large number of human beings is as a rule in 
actual want of food, or has never more than one meal a day. In 
the majority of cases two meals a day fonii the rule, but they 
have often to curtail the number of their meals for a few days 
at a time to enable them to tide over difficulties.” The results 
obtained by Mr. Stevenson-Moore disclose a ^'ery different state of 
affairs. He found that the conditions depicted b}’ Dr. Grierson, 
.namely, that 70 per cent, of the holdings do not support the 
cultivators, might perhaps apply to the most unfeifile tract in 
Gaya, or to 8 per cent, of the cultivated area of the district ; but 
that approximately only 25 per cent, of the holdings in the entire 
district were insufficient to suppoif their cultivators in comfort 
without su[)plemeutary sources of income. Generally speaking, 
the cultii'ating labourers were foimd to be well off. the a^•erage 
income' per head falling under 11s. 15 only in the most infeifile 
tract, where it was Es. 1 Among landless labourers the average 
income per head ranged from Es. 14 to Es. 18‘2, assuming that 
they worked full time throughout the year. If stead}', industrious 
and fully emplo} ed, they can earn nearly Es. 15 a head, which 
would amply cover the cost of liGug in comfort. This howe^■er 
is a maximum, fur though they are supposed to get work for 
nine months in the year, it is doubtfid whether they get it for 
so long a iieriod. On the other hand, a large portion of them 
are kamiyas or bond seivants, and as such are supiiorted by their 
mastei's even in times of adversity. 

The general conclusion at which Mr. Stevenson-Moore an-ives 
is as follows ; — “ Dr. Grierson’s finding that the labouring classes 
are insufficiently noiu'ished can be accepted so far as it concerns 
landless labourers. That 10 per cent, of the artisans are similarly 
situated is little better than conjectui'e, but I am not prepai'ed to 
deny it. There is no reason whatever to believe that 10 per cent, 
of piure cultivators suffer from want, but it is possible 10 per 
cent, of cultivating labourers are in that condition. From these 
premises the result is obtained that 20'86 pier cent, of the entire 
population, or about 425,000 people, as against Dr. Grierson’s 
estimate of 45 pier cent, of the popnilation aijiounting to one 
million people, are so circumstanced that periods occur during the 
year when they are not able to take two full meals a day.” These 
statistics were bused on enquiries conducted by a trained staff, 
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tv'liicli had means of attaining aeonracy which Dr. Grierson had 
not ; and they may be accepted as more reliable than those 
obtained by him. The result, hower er, is to show how large a 
proportion of the population do not possess an income of lls. 15 
a year, which, as Dr. Grierson srrbsequently explained, may be 
regarded as ‘'the sum required to give a well-to-do native of the 
lower classes, ttith a fairly high standard of comfort, jdenty to 
eat and drink and a sufficient supply of clothing and the usual 
luxuries.” 

The indebtedness of the crrltivating classes is hower er small ; 
and Mr. Ster ensorr-Moore found that the incidence of debts per 
head r aried from lls. C'C irr the case of families holding under 
10 h'tghas to Es. 1 1 in the case of those holding over 10 htgha^. . 
The extent of the cultivator’s indebtedness in Gaya is, in fact, in 
direct proportion to his prosperity ; the bigger the cultivator, the 
greater his credit, tmd the lu'gher his expenditure on marriages 
and other ceremonies. The ryot generally keeps a certain amount 
of grain in store, but he is often improvident, and the general 
custom of the country makes heavy expenditure on social cere- 
monies obligatory. For these reasons, agriculture, like other 
industries, is supporied on credit, end the muhajan is as essential 
to the village as the ploughman. Some of the ryot's debt is owed 
to the shopkeeper ^^•ho sells grain, or to the mahojan or landlord 
for adr'ances to purchase food while the harr est is ripening, and 
such accouuts are usually closed when the harvest is reaped; some 
is contracted, more paiiiculaiiy if the haiwest juomises to be a 
bumper one, for the purpose of maniages ; and some debts are 
business transactions closely connected with agricultm'e, e.g., for 
the purchase of seed, ploughs or cattle, or for extending cultiva- 
tion or making agricultural improvements. As Dr. Grierson 
says: — “So far .as Gaya is concerned, the much-abused muhdjan is 
much more of a banker than money-lender, and advances grain 
during the hot weather and rains to be repaid at harvest time. 
He is the Eastern substitute for occidental thrift. He saves the 
ryot the trouble of sa’ving for himself, and makes him pay highly 
for it ; — that is all. Debts are, of course, contracted for marriages 
and the like, but these are rarely large in amount, and the debtors 
are generally able to pay otf the principal besides paying the 
heavy rate of interest.” 

Not only have the cultivatora better credit than the labouring 
classes, but Ijeing-in the habit of keeping grain for home consump- 
tion, they are in a better position than the non-agricultural class 
when grain is scarce and prices are high. The greater portion of 
the land is held on the hhaoK system, and the tenant has not 
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therefore suffered from enhancement of rents, as the proportion of 
produce taken by the landlord does not alter; while the price 
obtained for the surplus of his oivn share which is available for sale 
has considerably increased. Many parts of the district are more- 
over capable of greater agricultural development, and the incidence 
of population (437 per square mile) is the lowest in the Patna 
Division. In the south of the district it is very much lower than 
this, and there is much waste land n hich could be brought under 
the plough if only people to cultivate it were available. Many 
of the cultivators are even now in possession of more land than 
they can cultivate, and owing to the absence of competition they 
have generally not been disturbed in the enjoyment of their rights. 

On the whole, they hai e more resources than any other class, and 
are probably more comfortably off than the cultivators in tlie 
densely inhabited districts of North Bihar. 

As regards the labouring classes, the village artizans who never Labotuiiif; 
go out of the village form a recognized part of the village com- elass<’5. 
munity and are indirectly supported by agriculture. As in other 
parts of Bihar, the lot of unskilled landless labourers is a hard one. 

They own no land, grow no crojis, and depend entirely on the 
wages of labour. Spending what they earn from day to day, they 
have very little to pawn or sell, and they are the first to feel the 
pinch of scarcity w hen any failure of the cro] s occurs. On the 
whole, however,' they are better off than formerly, to judge from 
the greater number of uteusils and oruaments they possess. This 
improvement of condition may probably be ascribed to the fact 
that large numbers of labourers migrate lear after year at the 
beginning of the cold season, for temporary employment on roads, 
tanks and railways, in the harvest field, and in other miscellaneous 
emploj'ments, returning again at the end of hot weather in time 
for the agricultural operations which commence with the bursting 
of the monsoon. 

Side by side with this class of free labourers there is a section Kumuias. 
of the comniimity knoicn as kamii/rts. i.c., labourers who sell them- 
selves to a master and whose position is that of mere serfs. The 
karniijd probably dates back to the time wlien the Aryans overran 
the country and found the district inhabited by low castes of 
aboriginal cultivators, suitable labourers for a military aiistocracv. 
to whom it would have been a severe degradation to handle the 
plough. Formerly the kinnh/d used to sell both himself and his 
heirs into bondage for a lump sum down ; but this practice having 
been declared illegal, he now liires himself, in consideration of an 
advance or loan to serve for ItiO years or more till the money is 
repaid. They are not allowed to work for any one but their 
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master, except witli his peni)issiou. aud ha\'e their food supplied 
hy him. Their position i.s iji niauy ways little, if at all, worse 
than that of the free lalwurers, as they are not in want of food 
even in lean years, whereas the orcUnary labourer is the first to 
suffer in times ot distress. Their master is hound to feed them 
whatever the price of food-grains may he, and if he neglects this 
duty, the iatui//a is released from his bond and is at liberty to 
leave his servdce. t>u the other hand, their degradation is extreme 
imd the disadvantages of their lot are very heavy, as shewn in the 
following description written by Mr. Stec enson-Moore : — “ This 
is the one class in Gaya that is entitled to the sympatliies of the 
philanthroiiist. The members of the landless labouring class, 
other than kimhjas. v ander from village to village in search of 
work. They are free, and if they get the oji])oi-timity for better- 
ing their condition, can seize it, but the haniiija can never have 
such an opportunity. He is attached to a master vho does not 
give him nmi-e than sutticient to l£eej> him in good working order. 
If he deserts, he is driven back b\' public opinion. He is ill-fed 
jind of poor ph 3 '.si(pie. "When not required by his master, he is 
allov ed to earn what he can bj- pd/A/-caiT}’ing. wood-cutting and 
other extraneous means; but so degraded is his nature that he 
usually dissiiiates one-fourth of his income in drink. The only 
compensation he derives is that in times of famine his master 
cannot allow him to die of starvation. He can neither profit 
by liis industry nor suffer from his indolence. This system of 
serfdom is no innowntiou. It is as old as the history of Gaya, 
aud I should imagine that it is on the decrease.” 

We have then at the bottom of the social scale the landless 
labourers, who are miserably poor and are often pinched for food. 
The more degraded members of this class are condemned by 
immemorial cusk)ni to a .state of serfdom ; and though the demand 
for laboiu is verj' considerable and the supply is not excessive, 
they seem to have little desire for emancipation. Higher in the 
social grade come the cultivating and landholding classes, whose 
income has increased considerably of late years. The great bulk of 
the ryots enjoy a fixity of tenure which leaves them a fair share 
in the produce, and the cultivators of small holdings, a class but 
little superior to the labourei', have benefited greatly by the 
general rise in juices. The railways and roads jdace every part 
within easy reach of the markets and enable them to disjxise of 
their surjdus juoduce with ease, while irrigation renders a large 
portion of the jiopulation independent of the seasons. Since 18fiH 
famine has never taken a real hold on the district, and even the 
famine of 1897, which was probably the most severe famine 
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in Bihar since 1770, did not affect the people much. The 
cultivating class have, moreover, a resource unknown to the ryots 
in Bengal proper in the cultivation of poppy, which plays an 
important part in the rural economy of Gaya. Those who under- 
take to grow it receive allowances in cash proijoifionate to the 
area which they undertake to plant, and these advances are made 
at a time when money is most coveted. By this means, large 
sums hnd their way into the hands of the p eople ; in the famine 
of 189(1-97 over 203 lakhs was paid to the cultivators ; and though 
the area under poitpy has shrunk of late years, no less than I 23 
lakhs was jiaid as advances in 19t)d-04. Besides this, emigratiou 
is more active than elsewhere ; large numters emigrate annually 
in search of work on the roads, railways and fields in the eastern 
districts, and many thousands of the adult males of Gaya are to he 
found spread over other jiaris of India in ipiasi-pemianent employ. 
All these jersons make remittances to their homes, while those 
who migrate for a time hring hack rsith tliem the balance of their 
sar'ings ; in this rr ay, large sums of money are sent and hrought 
into the district every year, and are expended in the .siri'j^ort of 
their families. In the famine year 189C-97 over iti| lakhs was 
paid by money-order in the district, and from the fact that the 
rrroney-orders ■were almost all for sums below 11 s. 1 ((, the ar'erago 
being about half that sum, it may be (oncluded a large jiroporfion 
represented remittances sent by emigrants to their homes. 8 in< c 
that time this means of remitting money has grown in j^oprr- 
laritj' ; and. in 1904-05 the amount paid by money-order exceeded 
50 lakhs — a fact which may reasonably be taken as an indication 
of the increased prosperity of the iieople. 
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CHAPTElt XIII. 


OCCUPATIONS. MAKPFACTUEES AND TKADE, 

Ijf Gaya, as in other Bengal districts, a large majority' of the 
peo 2 Jle are engaged in .agricultural pursuits, no less than 65 ’1 per 
cent, of the whole population deriving their livelihood from 
eulti\'ation. Of these, 48 jjer cent, are actual workers, among 
whom are included 395,000 rent-payers, 214,000 labourers, and 

15.000 rent-receivers. Of the remainder, 14 per cent, are support- 
ed by industries ; the professional classes account for 1‘9 per cent., 
of whom 40 per cent, are actual workers, including 7,000 priests 
and ] ,500 teachers ; and the commercial class is even smaller, 
amounting to only 0'6 jier cent. Of the industrial population. 
46 per cent, are actual workers, including 16,000 cotton-weavers, 

11.000 oil-pressers and sellers, 9,000 sellers of firewood, 8,000 
dealers in pulse and grain, the same number of grocers and of 
potters, 7,000 toddy-sellers, 6,000 carpenters, 5,000 cow-keepers and 
jnilk-sellers, besides numerous tailors, shoe-makers, blacksmiths, 
basket -makers, and workers in gold and silver. Among those 
engaged in other occupations are 116,000 general labourers. 13',000 
herdsmen, 7,000 earth-workers and 6,000 beggars. 

Though not so large as in the adjoining districts of tShahabad 
and Patna, the proportion of persons engaged in industrial occu- 
pations is very much greater than in the North Bihar districts, 
where native handicrafts are of far less importance. It has been 
suggested that the reason of this is that, after the murder of 
Alamgir and the fall of Delhi in 1759 A. D., some members of the 
Muhammadan nobility attached to the Mughal court retired to 
the jagim that had been given them in the Patna, Gaya, and 
•Shahahad districts, bringing in their train large numbers of 
artificers and trader’s who settled doTrii in these three districts ; 
while the districts to the north of the Ganges were still in an 
unsettled state, sjiai’sely populated and only partially cultivated. 

Gaya contains no manufactui’ing towns or important trade 
centres, and. as might be expected in a district where the great 
majority of tlie pieople are engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits and where the urban population is small, the bulk of the 
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mdxistrial oommimity are employed in supplying the simple needs 
of a rural people. The people require very litlle that cannot he 
supplied by the village artisan bej'ond the common commodities 
imported everywhere in llengal, such as ilanchester piece-goods 
and kerosine-oil ; and the various articles manufactured for local 
consumption, such as brass utensils, bell-metal ornaments, earthen- 
ware pots, woollen blankets, etc., meet most of their wants. 
Manufactures in the proper sense of the word are few in number 
and of little significance, and scarcely any of the industries produce 
anything for export. A short accoimt of the principal industries is 
ofiven below. 

The lac industrj’ in this district is confined to the area com- 
prised within the jurisdiction of the Imamganj and Dumaria 
police-stations and the town of Daudnagar in the west. The 
cultivation of lac is carried on chiefly b3" the Bhuiyas and other 
low castes, who take <nit leases of the trees on which t he insect 
{Coccus lacca) is reared, at a rental of some four or five rupees for 
each himdred trees. Lac merchants also take leases at similar rates 
fi'oin the zamindars and employ labourers to rear the insects. The 
tree most commonly used in this district is the j/ulas {Butoa fron- 
dosa), which grows in large numbers to the south, but the p'ljial 
(Ficus religiosa) is also sometimes used. The insects take ' six 
months to complete the secretion of lac, and the lac harvest is thus 
reaped twice annuallj". about the months of November and Ma3^ 
When the secretion is complete, the twigs, on the bark of which 
the lac incrustation has been foi-med, are cut off, and the crude 
material is removed and ground in heaAy stone mills. AVhen thej' 
have been thoroughly ground, the}' are sifted in a coarse sieve, and 
the fragments of twigs which still remain are removed. The 
grains of lac which are left are next washed several times, b}' being 
loaded in big tubs and worked bj' the labourers’ feet, and all 
particles of wood and other foreign substances are strained off ; 
they are then strained through a cloth, and after being dried in 
the sim, are again passed through a sieve ; and the refuse having 
been removed, the finer product is mixed with arsenic and placed 
in long cloth bags. The latter are twisted round and round 
before a fire, the heat of which causes the grains to melt and ooze 
out ; the liquid lac is then scraped off the bag and placed on a 
stone slab below it. It is generally gathered up again and 
replaced in the bag till the lac is thoroughly melted and the 
proper consistenc}' is obtained ; and it is then jwessed out into 
thin sheets. It is now ready for ordinary rough work, and is 
made into bangles, bracelets, rings, beads and other trinkets. It is 
also employed by turners for the colouring of wooden toys, by 
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goldsmiths for the colouring of metals, and for lacquered ware 
generally. Nearly all the lae produced in the distiuct is exported, 
and the industry is in a flourishing condition, there being 
'■j2 factories r\'ith an annual outturn of about ->0,(t00 maunds. 

Eaw sugar, including molasses, jaggery and other cnide 
saccharine produce, is one of the most important manufactures 
ill the district, large quantities being sent out every year to 
Eastern Bengal, the G'entr.al Provinces, Pajputana and Central 
India ; over 200.000 maunds of crude sugar are exported annually. 
The process of manufacture m.ay be seen in every village ; it is 
extremely .simple ; and the apparatu.s required is far from elaborate. 
To extract the juice (/vcs), the sugarcane is pressed in a mill 
worked 03- bullocks. Former!}’ the mills used were primitive 
wooden or stone machines, but in recent 3’ear,s the iron roller mills, 
kno-wn as the liihia mills, have come into universal u.se. The 
juice extracted is poured into shallow iron pans, called harahU, and 
boiled, the only fuel used being the cane-leaves and the dried 
stalks from which the juice has been extracted. dVhen the juice 
thickens, it is poured into small pots and exposed to the air to 
liarden, the molasses thus produced being known as yin'. 

The manufacture of refined sugar is carried on only on a very 
smrfll scale, and the condition of the industry is in striking contrast 
with tliat just mentioned. With the development of commtmi- 
cations and the growth of trade, the sugar-refining industry has 
been less and less able to compete with the imports of cheap 
Marrritius and Cossipore sugar. Large quantities of these and 
other foreign sugars are sold at rates lower than those obtained 
for the local product ; the crystalline sugar thus imported is purer 
and of a sirperior qualitv’ to that made in the district ; and the 
manufactrrre of the latter has consequent I3’ declined and is now 
almost extinct. 

One of the few industries which has not yet suffered from 
the competition of foreign or machine-made articles, and which 
is still in a prosperous condition, is the manufacture of brass 
utensils. These are made in the town of Ga3’a at Marufganj, 
Ga3’awalbigha, and Buniadganj, and at Kenar in the head-quarters 
subdivision ; at Hasua and Karrwakol in the N awada subdivi- 
sion ; and at Dafidnagar and Nabinagar in the Aurangabad sub- 
division. A large number of elegant brass vessels are made at the 
latter place, and some of those turned out at Oaj’a are chased 
vith some skill. The braziers of the town also manufactrrre 
figirres of Hinder deities, which are taken away b}' pilgrims in 
considerable quantities. Except at these localities, the village 
workers confine themselves almost exclusivel}’ to the manufacture 
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of bracelets and anklets of bell-metal, which the lower classes use 
instead of more costly ornaments. 

Cotton weaving was formerly a large and prosperous indTistry, 
which was of such importance lOO years ago that, in addition to 
the central depot at Patna, the old East India Company had tliree 
cloth factories in the district of Pihar, situated at Jahanabad. 
Maghra and liigha, besides five subordinate factories and 2‘2 
houses for the purchase of cloth. According to Buchanan Hamil- 
t(jn, the agent of the Company “ entered into engagements vdth 
2,200 of the best weavers in the country round Jahanabad, 
including that division, Holasgunj, Sahebgunj, and a few perhaps 
in Vila-ain, Arwal, Baudnagar and the comer of Bamgar, next to 
that town. Each man on becoming bound (Assami) to the 
Company received two rapees, and engaged not to work for any 
person imtil he hail made as much as the Company required ; 
and no other advance has ever been made by the commercial 
residents. The agent orders each man to make a certain number 
of pieces of such or such goods, and he is paid fm’ each on its 
ilelivery, a'ceording to the price stated in the tables.” This 
extensive industry is now a thing of the past, and as in other 
parts of the Province, the liand-made article has been driven out 
of the market by imported piece-goods. Thmigh the product" of 
the local looms lasts longer, the advantage thus gained is coimter- 
balaneed by its higher cost. The preference for mnrkin, as the 
Manchester article is called, can be readilj' imderstood, as a piece 
of country cloth costs Be. l-d and will last 8 or 9 months, whereas 
a piece of mavkin of the same size will last fi months, but vull bo 
only half the price. 

The well-to-do have now discarded the coarse cotton cloth 
of the district, but weaving is still carried on to some extent as 
the poorer classes prefer it on accoimt of its strength, durability 
and greater warmth. This rnofin or gazi cloth is still used in the 
•«dnter, the men wearing it in the shape of (Ihofisi, mirzdis (jackets ) 
and (hkars or dii/ain, which take the place of quilts, while 
women of the labouring, artizan and shop-keeper classes use it in 
the shape of ndris and kiirfa-s (bodices or chemisettes) . It is woven 
in all parts of the district, the weavers being mostly Jolahas, 
though some Patwas in Gayawalbigha and Buniadganj also 
sometimes produce it instead of tusser silk. The })rofits of manu- 
factuie are very small, being, it is said, about 2 pice for everv 
yard of a breadth of 27 inches ; a cloth 18 yards in length takes 
a days to finish, and the profits woidd therefore be abo)i° 9 annas 
for every a days, or about Bs. 5-10 a month, assuming that the 
weaver is always fully employed. This however is not the case. 
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and if all the numbers of the Jolaha caste had to depend on the 
prodnee of their looms, they would have disappeared long ago. 
Many of them have now forsaken theti- hereditaiy calling for 
more profitable occupations, and <jthei’s who still work their looms 
eke out their slender earnings by agriculture and labour of various 
kinds. ■ E\ ery year large numbers of them seek sen ice in the 
jute mills on the llooghlj' or work as menials in Calcutta, and 
those that still ply the trade have seldom more than one loom at 
work at a time, whereas formerly the number -was only limited by 
that of the members of the family who could A\'ork. 
tVooiieii woollen fabric industry maj" be divided roughly into two 

fiibi'ics. branches, the manufactui’e of the country blankets of rough textm'e 
ordinarily used by the jmorer classes, and the manufacture of 
cai’pets, called indiscriminatel}' kdlins and <jdlichci% in this district, 
which are of a superior texture and require more skilled worlrman- 
sliip. The manufacture of coarse blankets is confined to one class 
of people, the Gareris or shepherd caste, M'ho keep sheep, shear 
them, make the wool into cloth, and sell the blankets. The price of a 
blanket thus produced is so low as to barely cover the Value of the 
material, but as the wool is the produce of the sheep which the 
Gareris themselves rear, the whole price of the cloth they weave is 
pure gain, for the cost of the loom and other instraments used in 
weaving is practically nothing. Pari of the plant is home-made, 
and the rest is bought from the village blacksmiths and carpenters, 
the total value of a complete woollen weaving outfit being less 
than annas, including the home-made instruments. The onh' 
places now noted for the manufacture of blankets are Amba and 
Chilki in the juri.sdiction of the Kutumba outpost, where blankets 
of superior finish and greater thickness are made, ornamental 
designs being occasionally introduced. These blankets are gen- 
erally made to order for the richer classes, as they are much 
more expensive than those of the ordinary t>'pe. The latter are 
exported in small quantities, but are mostly made for local use, a 
coarse blanket being the only protection against the cold that the 
poorer classes can afford. 

Carpet-weaving is practically confined to the villages of Obra 
and Koraipur and the town of Dafidnagar in the Aurangabad sub- 
division, where some Muhammadan (Kalinbaf) families monopolize 
the Irade. The carpets they produce are genez’ally made of cotton, 
but frequently wool is mixed with the cotton, or else wool only is 
used. They vary in size, colour, texture and design according to 
the demand or to such special orders as may be received. The 
price varies from about Rs. 3 to upwards of Rs. 500, according to 
the size and quality, the annual value of the total outturn being 
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about Es. 5,000 or Es. 6,000. The carpets are exported to a small 
extent to Calcutta, and may often be seen in tbe booths at the 
various fairs held in Gaya and the neighbouring districts. 

Silk -n'eaving is carried on at ilanpur and Bimiadganj on Silk 
the outskirts of Gaya, to a .small extent in the Gayawalbigha “ 
tmhdllu in the to-\TO itself, and at Chakand some 5 miles to the 
noidli ; at Kadirganj and Akbarpur in the Xawada subdivision ; 
and at Ilafidnagar in the Aurangabad subdivision. The silk 
produced is that knowTi as tusser (tasar ) ; it is generall}' of a 
coar.se description, and much of it is remarkable neither for 
durability nor beautj'. The class rich enough to buy expensive 
silk is necessarily somev'hat small, and is generally able to pur- 
chase silk of a better quality, such as that of Murshidabad, 
■which the cheapness of carriage afforded by the railway puts on 
the market at a low rate. Such competition naturally tells against 
the home-made article, and the result is that the cloth woven tends 
to deteriorate in quality. The best kinds are now rarely woven, 

. and the quantity of coarse baft a (mixed tusser and cotton) turned 
out by the local looms is on the increase. 

On the whole, however, the industry is in a fairly flourishing 
condition, and so far the weavers have been able to hold their 
OW'D, largely owing to the fact that silk is used by Hindus for 
religious purposes. From Vedic times the use of silk fabrics 
on ceremonial occasions has been enjoined on Hindus ; those who 
can afford it regard it as incumbent on them to wear silk daily 
at the time of worship ; and foreign silks or silks containing an 
admixture of other fibres are prohibited for such ceremonial 
purposes. The silk-manufacturing industry has thus a peculiar 
vitality of its o’nm, which is not shared by the cotton-weaving 
industry ; and consequently the weavers, who have the advantage 
of living close to a pilgrim city, manage to earn a competence by 
weaving alone : some of them indeed are in easy' circumstances 
and have considerable incomes. Most of them have only one loom, 
but some have as many as four or five, the industry giving 
employment to all the members of a family, as the men weave, 
the women spin, and the children set the warp. The cocoons have 
not to be got from any great distance, as they are imported from 
the jimgles in Palamau and Hazaribagh to the south ; and there 
is a sufficient demand for the finished product locally. Gaya 
itself offers a good market for its sale, o'wdng to the number of 
priests who officiate there and of pilgrims who are glad to 
take away ■with them a piece of the local silk, and besides this a 
considerable quantity is exported to Azfmgarh and elsewhere. 
Most of the cloth is used for saris, cha</ars, hirfas, etc., but a 
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gi'Pat fleal is woven and exported for nse a's slirnuds in whieh to 
wind tjip dead. The weavers are most numerous in ^lanpur and 
Buniadganj ; imt even liei'e they form a small eommnnity. Their 
profits liave, liowever, ineveased considerahly of recent years, tlie 
^ aliie of tlie total annual outturn rising, in the decade ending in 
19;)1, from Us. 25,0(iO to lls. 80.0()0 ; and as the numher of 
families engaged in weaving lias also grown, tliere appelirs no 
reason to .apprehend tliat the industry is declining. 

Gaj’a is one of the few districts in Bengal in which stone- 
carving is caiTied on. The jirincipal seat of the industry is at 
Patlialkati, a village some 19 miles norih-east of Gaya, hut there 
are also some workmen at Dhanmalma and Sapneri, 3 and 4 miles 
respectively west of that place, and at the foot of the Manglagamd 
Hill in Gaya itself. The art is said to have been introduced by 
some workmen of Jaipur, who were brought to Gaya to build the 
Vishnupad temple some 140 years ago, and, their attention having 
been attracted by the possibilities of the quany at Patlialkati, 
eventually gave up the idea of returning to their homes and set- 
tled there. The pu'esent race of stone-carvers say that their fore- 
fathers were skilled scidptors, and point to the image of the Sun 
god in the local temple as a specimen of their proficiency, but the 
art has now fallen to a low state. With a few exceptions, only 
plain vases, oups, bowls, dishes and cups of a stereotyped pattern 
are manufactured, but some of the carvers produce ornamental 
A'ases, figures of gods, human beings, animals, etc., carved with a 
ceriain amount of taste and skill. The equipment of the workshop 
is primitive, and the implements used consist merely of a chisel, 
liammer, compasses, a roUer which serves the puiyoses of a lathe, 
and a narhani or thin piece of iron used to apply lac, cement 
broken pieces, or place the rough article on the lathe to be pjolished. 
The process is a simjJe one, as after the stone has been carved and 
polished, it is only necessary to blacken it, which is done by means 
of soot either alone or mixed with the juice of nim leaves (Dolfc/io/i 
Lahlah). These articles find a ready sale in Gaya, where they are 
in great request among the pilgrims ; while some sen'e a useful 
purpose locally, such as the hharah or mortars used by native 
medical practitioners for compoimding medicines. 

The following account of the wood-carving of Gaya is taken 
from the Monograph on Wood-canning in Bengal, by Chevalier 0. 
Ghilardi (1903) : — “In this old city the wood-canung industr}’ 
must have reached the apex of the beautiful as shewn in the 
examples which belong to the earliest periods of this art. Unhap- 
pily this excellence has not been maintained in the pieces of 
latter date. I went through the remotest recesses of the extensive 
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native quarter and had the opportunity of admiring some really 
beautiful vood-carving, vhich must liave originated from the 
splendid exanijiles of old carved stone on the Euddhist and Hindu 
temples which seem so gloriously to defy the ravages of the cen- 
turies. I visited the house of liai Eehari Lall Eairick Bahadur, 
where the best specimen of ancient cazwing can be admired and 
ju’ofifably studied. Here I f oim(\. a door with its pillars, architrave 
and friezes so admirably caived that they might well be exhibited 
in a museum. Near this house is the comer of a very narrow lage, 
at which there is a small hou^ evidently old, and dis[ilaj'ing some 
beautiful carvings of the more minute style, almost resembling 
chased silver or filigree work. The natives themselves have great 
A'enerationtfor this building, owing to the l>eautifu] constinetion of 
its verandah, beams, {lillars, and friezes. Many other fine exam- 
ples here are injured by several coats of tar ha^ung been laid over 
them in such a wa_\’ as almost to obliterate the ancient carving, of 
which little or no trace is now visible. * * * There is now no 
wood-caiu'er in Gaj-a able to do any work similar to these splendid 
remains. The mistries are mere carpentem, and very seldom receive 
orders for even common carving. All the mistries, when 

not engaged on simple carpenter’s constnndive work, employ 
themselves making boxes of different sizes, inlaid with brass — a 
very common work indeed in this locality, for which there is 
always a demand, and from which they can earn from 8 to 
12 annas per day.” 

From the preceding account it will be seen that the art of wood- 
carving is almost extinct in this district ; and it is noticeable that 
the fine work referred to above is only found in the old to'mi of 
Gaya, and not in the modem quarter. With a few exceptions, 
this carving jmssesses all the characteristics of the Burmese manner, 
and there is now no demand for good work of this kind. 

The other manufactures are of little importance, with the other 
exception of tobacco curing, which is an important local indus- >nami- 
try, although the leaf itself has to be imported, chiefly from 
Tirhut. The principal centres of mauufactime are Gaj^a, Gunia 
and Pai|?Jgha, the brand inanufactiu-ed in the latter place being 
held in much esteem all o^-er India ; 30,000 maimds are exported 
annually. The other industries are those common all over the 
c<juntiy, such as the manufacture of tiles and jjottery by the 
village Kumhars, of gold and silver ornaments by the Sonars, 

. and of oil by the Telis. The latter industry has however been 
seriousl)" affected by competition ; and though mustani and linseed 
continue to be pressed in the old-fashioned < ountry mills, the 
manufacture of vegetable oils is everywhere suffering from the 
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inoreasing nse of mineral oil.s. Of these regular village artisans 
practioally tlie only c-lass whieli expoi-ts anything consists of 
the Chamars, as hides are cured in nianj^ places for export, though 
tliere is no large tannery in the district. 

The south-east comer of the district fomrs part of the 
mica-producing area of llengal, which coincides n ith a ^reat 
belt of schists and associated gneissose granite, some 12 miles 
broad and 60 miles long, stretching from Ilazarihagh through 
t|je south of the Nawada .suhdirision into Monghyr. In this 
portion of the district there are 6 mica mines, situated at Siugar, 
Sapahi, Basauni, and Belam, and in the Go\ eminent estates of 
Chatkarl and Duhaur ; hut the mineral is also found in small 
quantities in other localities among the hills in the south on the 
border of Ilazarihagh, During the last 15 years the produc- 
tion of mica in Bengal has undergone a phenomenal develop- 
ment, in which this district has shared r ery fully. In 1801 
the industry was almost non-existent, the total production in 
the whole I’rovince being only valued at Rs. 87,000 ; whereas 
in 1904-05 the outturn in Gaya alone was 246 tons, valued 
at over 1-^ lakh of mpees; of this amount, the-Singar and 
Chatkari mines produced 84 and 98 tons respectively. The 
methods of working are very simple. The seams are reached by 
blasting, and the sheets of mica are dug out with spade and 
pick, after which they are separated, clijiped and sorted ; they 
are then packed according to sizes and despatched to Calcutta 
for export to Europe and America. The industry gives employ- 
ment to an average daily number of 1,2C9 persons, of whom 
984 work below and 285 abo\ e groimd ; the labourers are dranui 
from the ordinary labouring classes and are paid a wage varying 
from two to six annas, according to age, sex and skill. 

Iron ore is foimd in considerable quantities at Pachamba 
in the Nawada subdivision and Lodhwe in the head-quarters 
subdivision, but is not worked there. It also exists in the Bara bar 
Hills, where there were formerly smelting works under European 
management ; it is now being worked again to a small extent. 
Granite, syenite and laterite are also quarried in many of the 
hills for building iiuiyoses and road metalling. The so-called 
Gaya black stone^ of which ornaments, bowls and figures are 
carved, is, as already stated, quarried at Pathalkati in the 
Atri thana. Pottery clay exists in many places and nodules 
of limestone are found in scattered localities. Saltpetre is manu- 
factured in the Jahtoabad subdivision from efifiorescenee in the 
clay of village sites, but elsewhere the manufacture is merely 
nominal, owing to the fact that the soil is not saliferous. 
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The district being almost imrely agricultural, the chief trade Trade. 
consists of the A'arious products of cultiA'ation. The principal 
exports are cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, raw sugar, crude opium, 
rnahud fruit, saltpetre, mica, lac, blankets, earpets, stone and brass 
utensils, hides and manufactured tobacco. The principal imports 
are salt, coal and coke, piece-goods and shawls, kerosine-oil, tea, 
cotton, timber, tobacco (immanufactured dry leaves), iron, spices 
of all kinds, dried and fresh fruits, refined sugar, paper and 
various articles of European manufacture. 

According to the returus showing the export and import Exports, 
traffic, by far the most important articles of export are linseed, 
raw sugar, gram and pulse, these commodities accoimting for 
seven-eighths for the total expoii trade. The quantity of b'nseed 
sent out of the district forms more than a third of the total 
exports, and nearly the whole of tliis finds its way to Calcutta 
and Howrah. The metropolitan districts, in fact, receive by far 
■ the greater part of the products exported, with the exception of 
rice, which is distributed among the other Bihar districts, and of 
raw sugar, which is consigned in large quantities to the Central 
Provinces, Central India, Eastern Bengal and the adjoining 
district of Monghyr. Among other exports, crude opium is taken 
to Patna, where it is manufactured in the Government factory ; 
hides, mica and saltpetre to Calcutta ; and blankets to HouTah 
and the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division. Lac is chiefly - 
exported to Calcutta, Patna and Mirzapur, manufactured tobacco 
to Patna and Howrah, and wood and mahita flowers to Patna 
and Monghyr. Stoneware is taken to all parts of India by 
pilgrims, who visit Gaya in large numbers. 

Salt, piece-goods' and other articles of European manufacture, imperial, 
tea, iron, spices and refined sugar are imported from Calcutta; 
coke and coal from the districts of Hazaribagh and Manbhum ; 
kerosine-oil from the 24-Parganas; gimny-bags from Calcutta 
and Patna ; shawls from Kashmir and Bajputana ; cotton from 
the United Prortnees ; timber from Patna and Nepal ; bamboos 
from Patna ; unmanufactured tobacco and fresh fruit from Patna 
and Muzaffarpur ; and paper from Serampore, Bally and Calcutta. 

The chief centres of trade are Gaya, Tekari, Gurua, PanTganj 
and Imamganj in the head-quarters subdivision; Eajauli and centres. 
Akbarpur in the Nawada subdivision; Jahanabad and Arwal in 
the Jahanabad subdivision, and Daiidnagar, Deo, Maharajganj, 
KhiriaAvan, Rafiganj and Jamhor in the Aurangabad subdivision. 

Owing to the opening of new railways, which now tap most of 
the trade routes in the district, ’several other places are rising 
in importance, the most noticeable being Nawada. Feeder roads 
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have been constructed by tbe District Board wherever required, 
and trade tends to converge ujion tlie railway stations. For the 
conveyance of produce, bullock carts are generally used, but 
pack-bullocks are also very largely emjdoyed, especially in the 
hilly parts. 

There are a large uiunber of fairs held in different jiaifs of the 
year throughout the district, but most are only religious gather- 
ings and of little importance from a commercial jioint of ^ iew. 
The greatest' of these fairs are the Bisua and Kartik Pumamashi 
fairs held at Salem 2 iur near Glaya, the Bisua mela held at Kafiganj 
and the Sivaratri mela held at Deokund, at which a busy trade is 
driven in cattle, jiiece-goods, brassware, earthenware, and a variety 
of articles of country manufacture. The Bisua fair at Salempui', 
which is held in the month of Chait (March- April), attracts about 

16.000 people, and the fair held, at the same time at Ilafiganj 
attracts as many more ; these are the largest cattle fairs in the 
district, and great numbers of cattle and horses are brought to 
them for sale. At the same time, there are smaller gatherings at 
Gurua to the south-west of Gaya, at Machendra in the Nawada 
subdivision, and at the falls of Kakolat. The other great fair at 
yalemimr, the Kartik Pumamashi, is strictly a bathing festival 
held in November on the last day of Kartik, when about 1<J,000 
l)eople assemble to bathe in the Phalgu. Similar gatherings take 
jdaee on the same day at Gurua, at Bharari and Jahanabad in the 
subdirision of that name, and at Jamhor in the Aurangabad 
subdivision. The Sivaratri fairs at Deokund are held in commem- 
oration of the marriage of Siva, and take ])lace twice in the year, 
once in the month of Phagun (February-March) and again in 
Baisakh (Ajuil-May) ; the number assembling on each occasion 
is estimated to amoimt to 20,000 or 30,000. Similar fairs are 
also held in Phagun at AVazirganj, Dumaria, Barachatti and 
Fatehpur in the head-quariers subdirision. and at Bara wan in 
Aurangabad. 

Among other fairs there ai’e two of considerable local imj)or- 
tauce. A large concourse of peo^de, numbering about 4,000 or 

6.000 jiersous, meet at the fair knomi as Chhuth which is held at 
Deo twice a year, in October on the 22nd Kariik and again in 
April on the 22nd Chait, in honour of the Sun god ; and some 

10.000 to 15,000 ]ieoj)le a.ssemble at the Aghani mvla at Sltaniarlii 
which is held in Deoemljer on the last day of Aghau in honour of 
Sita, the wife of llama, who is said to ha’ve spent some time there 
during her exile. The only other fairs w'Mch call for separate 
mention are the Sankranti mela held in the month of Magh 
(January-Februaiy) on the Makara Sankranti (the passage of the 
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sun from Sagittarius to Cajiicoinus) at the town of Gaya, at the 
hot spifngs of Tapobau near AVazirganj, and at Jamhor and 
Uiuga ; and the Anuntcli(iiidus, celebrated in the month of Ehado 
(August-September) in honour of Siva, when about 15,000 people 
gather at the Barabar Hills. The duration of these fairs varies 
from one to seven days, excejit those held at IJmga and llaflgauj, 

■which last for two ■\vgeks. 

There is no uniform system of weights and measures in the 'VuiglUa 
Gaya district, as though the maund is recognized as equivalent to ;\i, 

8 jxtseri or 40 seers, both the pamn and the seer \ ary in different 
places. The/if/sfri, though literally meaning 5 seers, ranges from 
6 to 7| seers according to local custom, and the seer again varies 
from 42 to 84 The standard seer of 80 iola-i is imiversally 

recognized for the ■weighment of (jdnja, bhan<j, opium and pre- 
cious metals, but different localities give a different c alue to the 
seer in -weighing other articles. The various -v alues of the seer 
are reported to be as follows : in Aurangabad toc\n, Gaya town 
and the Nawada subdivision 42 and 72 tolda ; in the Ai-wal thana 
44 ioldb ; in Tekari, Rajauli, Kau-^c'akol and the head-quarters 
subdivision, 48 toldh ; in Hasua, 52 tolda ; in the Pakribara-vvan 
thana, 50 tolas ; in Haudnagar, 80 folds; in Nawada town, 84 
(olds ; while in the case of wholesale goods the weight observed in 
Gaya is 82 tolas. On the other hand, the standard seer of 80 folds 
is generally reeognikd for measures of capacity, and is held 
to be equivalent to 1-142 Cjuaifs. For measures of length the 
GoA'emment yard of 36 inches (called the immljan (jaz ) is used 
for cloth, side by side ■w ith various local yards, i\ the Gaya yard 
is 41 inches, that used in Na-wada and Hasua to-\\us is 40 inches, 
and elsewhere in the Na-w ada subdivision it is 3!) inches. For 
measiu'ing lands and houses the hdl/t. or cubit, is in uiuversal 
use, but its length varies from l(i to 20 inches ; tor measuiing 
lands, the bans, which generally is ecpiivalent to six cubits or 108 
inches, is employed ; and for measuring -w alls liouse-biiilders have 
a j-ard, called the Silaiiidari yaz, equal to 33 inches. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. * 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

The account of the Gaya roads given hy Buchanan Hamilton 
nearly ICO years ago presents a vivid picture of the deficiency 
of communications at that time. ‘‘ During the rainy season, ” he 
says, “ all internal commerce is at a complete standstill, as the 
roads are then so had as not to admit of even cattle travelling 
with back loads. I have seen no countr}^ that could he called at all 
civilized, where so little attention has been paid to this important, 
subject, and even in the vicinity of the jails, where many convicts 
sentenced to labour are confined, very little has been done. The 
cross roads from market to market are those which are chiefly 
wanted, and no one who has not seep the condition of these could 
believe that a country so extremely populous and rich, and having 
such occasion for land conveyance, could be so ill provided. The 
object in such roads is not to enable gentlemen to drive their 
curricles, but to enable cattle eanying back loads to pass at all 
seasons from one market to another, and in the fair season to 
enable carts to do the same."’ This is not a very high standard 
of efficiency ; but it is clear from the absence of local carts for the 
carriage of supplies during the Mutiny that there was but little 
improvement in the succeeding half century, though the Grand 
Trunk Eoad and the Batna-Gaya Eoad were important trade 
routes. The Collector, in his account of the events of 1857, 
speaks of the difficulty he had in supplying the indents made on 
him for carnage : all transport, he said, was earned on by means 
of small pack-bullocks, useless, on account of their size, for mili- 
tary purposes ; he could hire no carts, and so had to make them. 
Altogether 85 caifs were supplied in this way, and the fact that it 
was found impossible to hire such a small number of caris is a 
striking proof of the absence of good roads in the interior. This 
■ftTetehed condition of inaccessibility has long since jiassed away, 
and Gaya is now wonderfully well sen'ed with different means of 
communication. The Patna-Gaya canal passes along its western 
boundary for over 40 miles, the Grand Trunk Eoad nms along 
through the southern portion for nearly 70 miles, the interior is 
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covered by a network of roads, and tbe map of the distiict is now 
intersected from north to south and from east to west with railway 
lines. 

The present system of roads is a creation of the last half 
century. Fifty years ago the only road by - which a traveller 
could go to Calcutta was the Grand Trunk Hoad, the only means 
of conveyance were the relays of carriages provided by various 
contractors, and the state of the country was so unsettled that 
constables had to be stationed in stage-huts built at short inter- 
vals. To the north the principal route open to traffic was the 
Patna-Gaya Road along which the railway now passes, but this was 
immetalled, and in the rainy season communication with Patna 
was almost entirely inteiTupted. During the famine of 1866, 
when it was the one channel through which food could be brought 
in to feed the staiwing people, it was impassable, the population 
was cut off from supplies, and the severity of the famine Mas con- 
sequently aggravated. By 187-3 this road had been metalled 
thi'oughout its length, and there M-ere but two other metalled 
roads, the Grand Trunk Road and the Bihar-Rajauli Road. Three 
other roads only were considered of sufficient importance to deserve 
separate mention, \iz., those from Gaya to Daudnagar, to Sher- 
ghati, and to Nawada, and of the 97 miles they co^■ered only 16 
were metalled. Besides these, there were 8 other immetalled roads 
of less importance with a total length of 103 nules, and most of 
these had been constructed or put into working order during the 
famine of 1874. 

At the present time, the district is intersected by a number of 
excellent roads which place every part of it within easy reach 
of the markets. The expenditure on original works during the 
quinquennium 1900 — 04 has been Rs. 3,19,000 and on repairs 
Rs. 3,64,000 ; and Gaya is now richer in metalled roads than 
any district in the Patna Division except tShahabad. The District 
Board maintains 30 metalled roads, 69 unmetalled roads and 193 
v'illage roads with a length of 163, 710 and 028 miles, respec- 
tively, and in addition to these there are 67 miles of metalled and 
1 68 miles of unmetalled roads in the charge of the I’ublic Works 
Department. The most important of these roads is the Grand 
Tnink Road, maintained from Provincial fimds, which passes 
through the south of the district for a distance of 60 miles. It 
enters Gaya from the Hazaribagh district near Bhalua, and leaves 
it by a great causew'ay in the bed of the Hon at Barun, crossing 
on its w'ay the broad streams of the Mohana, Morhar, Batane and 
Piinpun, and passing the trade centres of Barachatti, Hherghati 
and Aurangabad. The other roads of greatest importance are 
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those running from Gaya to various paiis of the district, such 
as that joining the Grand Trunk Hoad at Dohhi, and the roads 
to Daudnagar and to >herghati, the latter and its continu- 
ation to Iinamganj and Duraaria being the cliief line connecting 
Gaya and Palamau'hefore the opening of the new line of railway 
from Barun to Daltonganj. Some roads leading from Gaya, 
which were formerly the principal trade routes, such as those to 
Aurangabad, Jahanabad and Nawada. have now lost much of 
their impoi-tauce owing to the railway lines which run parallel 
to or alongside them, though they still ser^e a useful purpose 
as feeder roads. In the interior traffic is heaviest along the 
road from Jahanabad to Ai-nnl \21 miles) and that running 
for 24 miles from Hajauli to Nawada and thence across the 
border at KJiarhat to Bihar, which brings down the produce of 
the hills. 

Much of the intenial trade of the district is still carried very 
largely by pack -bullocks, as tlie Gllages off the roads are not acces- 
sible to caiis in all months of the j ear. The irrigation channels 
spread out in all directions, and the nature of the soil, which, 
being largely composed of clay, becomes very heavy when wet, 
precludes bullock effits from travelling about with the same ease 
and freedom as in North Bihar. It is not until the cold weather 
that the interior of the countiy is opened out to them, and during 
the rains pack-bidlocks ply to and from the villages. They are 
also largely in request in the broken hilly country to the south, 
where the only carts in use are low. strong (11118 with solid wooden 
wheels suitable for the rough country which they have to cross. 
Elsewhere the carts in use are similar to those used in other jiarts 
of Bihar. The light springless carts known as ekkda are com- 
mon, and along a fen' roads away from the railway’ there are 
camel carts carrying passengers and goods, Gaya being one of the 
districts furthest south in which camels thrive and can be usefully 
employed. 

rO'iKUiilo Great activity has been shonn in recent rears in jJarrting 
'* roadside avenues along the principal roads. In the quiuqireuniitm 
ending in IthG-Oo the expenditure <ju the planting of trees and 
the establishment of nurseries was greater than in any other dis- 
trict in the Division. It is estimated that 1 38 miles of roads 
require to be planted, thorrgh it is doubtful if any road can be 
said to have been completely planted, as the avenites are seldom 
continuous for a complete mile, and there are many gaps where 
the trees have died oirt. A programme has been prepared, imder 
which 69 miles are to be planted by the end of 1907-08, and this 
programme is being worked up to. 
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The district is singularly well served by railways, which have Uail- 
made the head-quariers station the centre of a number of radiat- 
ing lines and of a busy railway sj’stem. It has for many years 
been the teiminus of the I'atna-Gaj'a Itailway, but within the iast 
few years no less than d new' lines have been opened, and one 
more is now under construction. To the north, the Patna-Gav a 
Pailwa} connects it with the main line of the East Indian 
Ivailway at Bankipore, miles of it and G stations besides Gaya 
lying within the district. To the east the South Bihar Bailway 
rims east from Gaj a to Lakhisarai through the Naw'ada subdivision, 

•j8 miles of the line and 9 stations falling within the district. 

To the east is the Mughalsarai-Gaj'a Bailway running from Gaya 
thi’ough the Aurangabad subdivision to Mughalsarai, dl miles 
of the hne and 7 stations lying within Gaya ; imd to the south- 
west the Barun-Daltonganj Bailway takes off at Banm on the 
Son, and, passing by Nabinagar, runs a distance of 2;3j miles 
before it enters the Palamau district. A fifth line running- 
through the south-east of the district from Gaya to Katrasgarh 
is now under constinction, of w'hich 34 miles will fall within Gaj i 
district. When completed, this line wiU, with the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya line, form the Grand Chord line to Calcutta. 

None of the rivers, except the 8on, are navigable, and Waxi k 
navigation on that rii er is inteimittent and of little commercial c'o.miiini- 
importance. In the di-y season the small depth of ivater prevents 
boats of more than 20 maunds proceeding up-stream, while the 
violent floods in the rains equally deter large boats, though boats 
of dOO or GOO maunds occasionally sail up it. Except one or 
two streams which retain a little water in the di-y season, the 
rivers are only filled dining the rains, and even then the water 
passes off in a few days. When they are in flood, they quickly 
become unfordable. and, as a rule, no boats are obtainable, except 
at^the ferries which are few and far betw'een. The country people 
however provide a ready substitute in the shape of light rafts, 
called (jharnah, made of a light framework of bamboos supported 
on inverted earthenware pots ((jhara). Besides this, the District 
Board maintains ferries across the larger rivers, w'here they arc 
not bridged. The most important ferry is that across the >Son 
from Daudnagar to Nasriganj in Shahabad. On the Patna-Gaya 
canal a small steamer plies w'eekly, but there is not much traffic. 

There are altogether 71 2 miles of postal communication and 
7G post-offices in the district. The number of postal articles commcm- 
delivered in 1904-0d ivas l,()9d,G48, including letters, post-cards, 
packets, newspapers and parcels; the value of the money-orders 
issued was over 15 lakhs, and of those paid nearly 24 lakhs, and 
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the total amount of Savings Bank deposits was Es. 2,10,000. 
There are also 8 telegraph offices, from which 21,800 messages 
were ' issued in the year ; these offices are situated at Gaya, 
Arwal, Aurangabad, Barun, Daudnagar, JahSnahad, Nawada and 
Tekari. 
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CHArTEK .XV. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

When the Durani or fiscal administration •of tlie three Provin- Rahi.t 
ees of Pihar, Bengal, and Orissa was granted to tlie East India ” 
Company in i76.j hy the Emperor Shah Alam, a dual system tratiox. 
of government was inaugurated, hy which the English received 
the revenues and undertook to maintain the aiinj', while the 
criminal jurisdiction, or Nizamat, was vested in the Xawah. But, 
though the civil and military power of the country and the 
resources for maintaining it were assumed on the part of tlie 
Company, it was not thought pnident to vest the direct manage- 
ment of the revenue in the hands of Europeans whose pre- 
vious training in mercantile affairs had not qualified them to 
deal vith the intricacies of the revenue system. Aceordingl}', 
they continued the existing system of administration, an.d until 
1769 a native Nath or Deputy Dlirdit conducted the collection 
of the revenue under the nominal control of the European Chief 
at Patna. In 1769 Supervisors were appointed in subordination 
to the Chief to superintend the native officers employed in 
collecting the revenue and administering justice, and in the 
succeeding year a Bevenue Council of Control was established 
at Patna. When, however, the Court of Directors sent out orders 
in 1771 “to stand forth as Dlicdn and by the agency of the 
Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care and 
management of the revenues,” the Naib Diicdn at Patna was 
removed, and it was decided to substitute European for native 
agency. The Supervisors were now designated Collectors, and a 
native officer styled Diicdn was associated with each in the “ super- 
intendency of the revenues.” In the following year, it was 
determined to make a five years’ settlement of Bihar, and the 
zamindars having declined to accept a farm of the revenues of 
their districts, the system of putting them up to public competi- 
tion was attempted. A body of speculators, called renters, 
accordingly sprang up, and farmed the revenue till 1777, the 
zamindars themselves receiving an annuity of 10 per cent. 
{mdlikdnd) on their collections. The experiment proved a failure. 
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as tliose speculators, ignorant of tlie real cajiahilities of the eoiintiy 
and incited by the, liopes of pi’ofit, readilj' agreed for sums 
wliich tiiey were utterly unable to pay; and on the expuy of 
the settlement it was detennined to introduce the system of 
yearlj' laniis. This arrangement only intensified the mischief ; 
tlie renters liad no assurance that they nould hold the fami 
another year or even have time to collect the current demaml ; 
the)' exacted as much as they could extort in the shortest time 
possible ; and knowing tliat they would he imprisoned for any 
arrears, the)’ made c^-ery endea^'our to amass a fortune as soon 
as the)' could. • 

The B'itcan of .the Company, llaja Kalyan Singh, exercised 
arbitrary powers over the zamindars, confining them and con- 
fiscating their estates practically at his pleasure, and the authority 
of his Naih Diwan, llaja Kheali Earn Singh, was almost as 
extensive. Eaja Miti-ajit Singh of Tekari was placed imder close 
aiTest by the latter, who sent a Gov ernment agent to manage 
his estate ; Eaja Narayan Singh, the zammdar of Sins and 
Kutumba, was im^irisoned and ousted from his property ; and 
Eaja Akbar All Khan of Narhat and Samai was p>ut under 
aivest at Patna. Such being the state of affairs, the zamindars 
being liable to he imprisoned and dispossessed of their estates 
at any moment for arrears of revenue, it is not surprising that 
when Chait Singh’s rebellion broke out in 1781, some of the 
discontented chiefs took sides against the Englisji, to whose 
mismanagement they n-aturally attributed their misfortunes. As 
soon as the rebellion started, Akbar Ali Khan made his escape 
from Patna, and going to Xawada, raised a force of 4,000 
or -3,000 matchlockmeu, with which he proceeded to plunder the 
country. A small expedition was sent out to quell the insniTection 
and capture the reliel, but it was not till large reinforcements 
had arriveil that he was driven out to the IGiaragfiur Kills in 
ilonghyr. Xarayan Singh also took advantage of the confusion 
to raise the standard of revolt, and took the field with a body 
of l,-300 troops against Major Crawfurd, whci was then on the 
march tf) Bijaigarh. The English commander avoided him and 
got through to the Kaimur hills, luit next year he I’cceived 
orders to seize the traitor, and shutting up every road and (iJtdf on 
the river Son by which Narayan Singh could retreat, left him 
only the alternative of surrendering to him or delivering himself 
at Patna. The rebel chief adopted the latter coui’se, and was 
finally sent as a State prisoner to Dacca. 

In the meantime, the whole of Bihar had been settled mth 
Kalyan Singh, who proceeded to divide the settlement with Kheali 
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Ham Singh. Neither of them, however, was in a position to 
manage such a large extent of eonntry. and tliey were foi’oed 
to let out the par(/(iJi/i'< to fanners or auh-rcnters called rfacA. 

In many oases the ancient families of zamindars secured the farms, 
hut in others the uw/z/n were str.angei-s and speculators, with no 
local influence or prestige, and utterly ignorant of the people and 
tlieir rights. Sepoys had to he sent to assist them in enforcing 
payment ; they collected the rents at the jpoint of the h.a 5 'onet. 
w rangled with tlie local zamindars on the one hand, oppressed 
the ryots on the other, and embezzled as much as they could. Tlie 
ami/x had to he constantly changed, no "less tlian six lieiiig 
employed one after the other in Siris and Kutumha in 17S > ; and 
the practical result of this system mai' he gathered from a report 
of the Eevenue Chief in 17S2, in which he stated that he could 
get no one to acce[)t the farm of Narhat and Samai, as ‘Hhe 
confusion occasioned hj' the variety of (tumih sent into these 
purgaDm has lessened the number of ryots veri- considerably, and 
cultii ation is entirely neglected.’" 

These disastrous experiments in revenue administration were admixis- 
not tinally ended till the decennial settlement was concluded in ^ 

179U and declared to be p^ennanent in 1793. In justice, however, 
to the otticei’s responsible for the administration, it sliould be said 
that proper suiteri'ision was ’practically impossible owing to 
the smallness of the staff and the I'ast territory imder their 
control. Till 1774 the Eurojiean Collec-toi-s controlled the revenue 
administration, and also exercised a general superintendence over 
the Criminal and Civil Coui'ts ; hut in that year they were with- 
drawn, and their duties were transferred" to a Heveuue Council 
established at Patna, while the administration of justice was 
entmsted to natii'e officers. This Council again was abolished 
in 1781, and its President or lievenue Chief was appointed 
Collector under the orders of the Committee of I’evenue in 
Calcutta. His jurisdiction was enonnous. as it included Tirhut, 
Shahabad and Pihar, /. c., the modem district of Patna and the 
northern portion of Gaya ; but for judicial [zui’iposes Bihar was now 
formed into a district, a covenanted J udge-Magistrate being placed 
in charge of the civil and criminal jurisdiction. Five years after- 
wards the powers of the Collector, Cirtl Judge and Magistrate w'ere 
vested in the same person, but for criminal cases the real power 
was left with the native Judges till 1793. Tlie otfiees of Judge 
and Collector were then again separated, and the district of Bihar 
had one ch-ilian as Civil Judge and ^Magistrate, and a second as 
Collector under the Board of Eevenue. At the same time, native 
Munsifs W'ere appointed to he.ar and decide, in the first instance. 
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suits relating to personal property not exceeding the valne of 
Its. 100, appeals from their decisions lying to the Civil Judge. 

The whole of the south of Gaya was included in Ttamgarh, a 
linge amor[ihons district, incluiling ]iracticall\' the whole of Chota 
Xagpnr and stretclu'ng on the sontJi to Jashpnr, Gangpur and 
Singhlihiim. 'This district, wo are told,* was “ long distinguished 
for the numerous crimes and devastation which occasioned annually 
the loss of many good soldier’s from tire unhealthiness of the 
country. Tire residence of the ilagistrate was usually ahore the 
ghauts or ]\assos into the morrntains, and circumstances freqrrently 
rendered Ids r isitiug places also m’thin tire ghairts necessary, Trr 
tlris predicament it became difficult for him to exercise an effectual 
control over the territory adjoining to Bahar proper, which state 
of firings worrld natur.ally suggest the expediency' of transferTing 
all such places to the latter district. Brrt here obstacles presented 
themselves, the jurisdictioir of Bahar being already so extensive, 
that the managenrent of any addition of magnitrrde worrld be 
rrtterly beyond the natirral powers of any single Judge and 
Magistrate. To obviate this objection as far as practicable, it was 
recommended that a Joint-Magistrate should he stationed at 
Sherighairtty.” This proposal was sanctioned, and in 1814 a 
special Joint-Magistrate was stationed at Sherghati with jurisdic- 
tion over the southern portion of Gaya, the remainder being still 
included in the district of Bihar. 

For revenue purposes, the Collector was sirbordinate to the Board 
of Commissioners in Bihar and Benares, and for judicial purposes 
there were native Mirn.sifs rrnder a Judge-^Iagistrate from whom 
again an appeal lay to the Provincial Civil Court at Patna ; this 
Court and also the Board were abolished in 1829, and their powers 
were vested in a Commissioner at Patna acting under the orders of 
the Board in Calcutta. It was not till 182-3 that Bihar was consti- 
tuted a separate Collectorate, and in 1831 the Judge-Magistrate of 
Gaya was given increa.sed powers as a Sessions Judge; andhismagis- 
terial powers being made over to the Collector, the present rmit of 
administration, the Magistrate-Collector, was created. In 184-5 the 
offices of Magistrate and Collector were separated, to be again re- 
united in 18-30 by the orders of the Secretary of State. Finally, the 
district of Gaya was created in 18G-3 out of parts of the old districts 
of Bihar and Ilamgarh, the subdivision of Bihar with an area 
of nearly 800 square miles being transferred to the Patna district ; 
six years later the pnrgnnm of Japla and Belaunja, containing 650 
square miles, were annexed to Lohardaga (now Palamau) ; and 
i n 1875 an area of 0 sq uare miles was transferred to Hazaribagh. 

* description of Hindostan, by Walter Hamilton, 1820. 
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In 1789 the demand of land revenue for the district of Bihar was Growth 
R s. 10,41,709, payable by 744 estates with 1,160 proprietors; 
the area of the district did not correspond with that of the present 
district of Q-aya, and of the 41 pnrganas which were included in it, 

16 have since been transfen’ed to Patna, two (Japla and Belaunja) 
to Palamau, and one (Aniai'thu).to Monghji’. In 1870-71, when 
the district was practically the same as at present, the total 
demand of land revenue was Ps. 1 3,80,320, payable by 4,41 1 
estates owned by 20,453 proprietors. Since that time the demand 
has increased but little, but on the other hand the number of 
estates and proprietors has gromi very largely, owing to the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which proprietary rights have been sub- 
divided imder the operation of the law of succession, and of modem 
legislation regarding partition and land registration which causes 
such minute subdivisions to be recorded. In 1881-82. the current 
demand had risen to Es. 14,36,900, payable by 5,614 estates and 
59,172 proprietors, and in 1900-01 to Rs. 14,80,700 due from 7,514 
estates owned by 72,404 proprietors. The average payment from 
each estate has thus fallen during the three decades ending in 
that year from Rs. 313 to Es. 256 and Es. 197, and the payment 
from each proprietor from Rs. 67-8 to Rs. 24-4, and finally 
to Rs. 20-8. In 1904-05 the demand amounted to Rs. 14,85,300 
payable by 8,044 estates, of which 7,996 with a demand of 
Rs. 13,39,700 were permanently settled, 14 vith a demand of 
Rs. 41,200 were temporarily settled, the remainder being held 
direct by Grovemment. 

Roughly speaMng, the land-owners of Gaya pay a land reve- lacidence 
nue of 8 annas and receive from their ryots Es. 3 an acre. Thus 
the land revenue demand is 16 per cent, of the total rent demand, 
or over 80 per cent, is profit. The amount of profit even in 1812 
attracted Buchanan Hamilton’s attention, and we find him writ- 
ing : “ Although the people of this district are very cautious in 
speaMng of their affairs, it is very generally admitted, even by 
themselves, that the owners of the assessed lands have very 
considerable profits ; nor do they scruple to admit that it far 
exceeds the estimate of the one-tenth of the revenue, which 
was supposed to be the profit that they were to have by the 
settlement.” 

The Government estates mentioned above extend over an govebs- 
area of 102 square miles and comprise 118 villages. They may 
be roughly divided into three groups, the escheated property of 
Ekbal Bahadur, the Sarwa Mahal, and the Nawada group. 

The first group passed to Government in 1879 by escheat, * 
in consequence of the death without heirs of Ekbal Bahadur, the 
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son of a Muhammadan mistress of Mod Narajan, the B.aja of 
Tehari. It is comitosed of 28 villages, called the Dakhner Mahal, 
ill whicli Goienimeiit has 8i annas interest ; of a group of six 
villages, of which five are near Tekari and one is in the Bela 
thaiia; of nine villages constituting the Ghenj an Mahal, situated 
7 miles west of ilakhdiinipur and of three villages some o 
miles west of Jahanahad. 

The large and extensh e ti’act called the Sarwa Mahal comprises 
47 ^•illag■es, mth an area of S 1,284 acres, to the south of Ga3'a ; 
most of them are at a distance of 11 miles from the town, hut 
a few are situated on the southern border of the district. These 
lillages came into the possession of Government about the j'ear 
1842, owing to the refusal of the fonner jiroprietors to take 
settlement of them. 

The third group of estates contains 2-3 villages in the 
V Nawada subdivision, comprising an area of 1(),282 acres. The 
histoi'}' of fifteen only is traceable; three uere escheated to 
Government in 1820 on the death of the pro})rietor, a descendant 
of Kamgar Khan, a military adr'enturer of the 18th century, 
to u'hom they once belonged; and twelve were confiscated in 
1841, on accoimt of the pait taken in a daring daeoity by 
their former proprietor, a zaniindar of Hazaribagh. The latter 
villages, u hich are known as the Dubaur Mahal, are situated 
in the extreme south of the Nawada subdivision ; they are mostly 
pmglc and hills, but contain valuable mica mines. Produce-rents 
jirevail in altogether C4 of these villages, and cash-rents are 
paid in the remainder, the total annual a%'erage income derived 
from them being Es. 1, fid, 1 00. 

These estates were cadastrallp' survej'ed, and a record of 
rights was prepared duiing the years 1^93 to 1898 ; and at the 
same time the Belkhgra Mahal in the north-west of the district 
and the propertj^ belonging to the 9 annas share of the Tekari 
Eaj, then in the charge of the Court of Wards, wei-e brought 
under survey and settlement. The whole tract thus dealt with 
included 758 villages extending over, an area of 582 square 
miles, and the cost of the operations was 2 5 lakhs. 

In 1838 a demarcation survey of the district was carried out, 
in which the boundaries of villages and estates were defined and 
a compass and chain survey was made. This was followed by the 
professional village survej^ of 1838-44, which Government 
undertook with the object of making a scientific survey of the 
village boundaries and of preparing a map showing the geogra- 
phical and topographical features of the countrju The area 
commanded bj- the Son Canals in the north-w'est of the district 
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was cadastrally surveyed iu connection 'svith the survey made 
. for irrigation purposes in 1876-77 ; and recently sniwey and 
settlement operations have been extended to the Deo and 
Maksudpur estates. The former estate, which covers an area of 
92 square miles, mostly in the Amangabad subdivision, was 
settled in the years 1900 — 03. The latter includes IGO villages, 
covering 130 square miles; about 50 square miles are in the 
iltri thana, fonniug a fairly compact block, and another (JO 
square miles are to be found' in and about Rajauli. In tliis 
estate the proceedings commenced in 1900 and were concluded 
in 1904 at a net expenditure of Rs. 75,000, or Rs. 577 per squai’e 
mile. 

In Graya, as elsewhere in Bengal, a longer or shoider chain Laxd 
of intermediate landholders is generally to be foimd. At one end 
of the chain stands the propi’ietor or hmUI-, who holds the estate 
from G-overnment under the Permanent Settlement, and pays 
liis land-tax direct to the Government Treasury. At tire other 
end is the actual cultivator, called the jotddr or kasldkar. There 
are a number of inteiTuediate tenures between the rnalik and the 
actual cultir-ator, the majority of which partake of a sar-i-peshtji 
nature, i.e., they have been granted by the zammdar in considera- 
tion of a money adr'anee or mortgage on loan, c.y., the mukaran, 
which is a lease from the ttialik at a fixed rental, after the pay- 
ment of an installation fee called nnzarann. This lease is 
either permanent, in which case it is called iafimrdn or baifar- 
ziinildn (from generation to generation), or it is only granted for 
the life of the lease-holder, in which case it is called /tiu- 
hlijdti. In addition to the nazardna, the lease-holder has some- 
times to pay an advance {z'tr-i-peshgi) as security for the pay- 
ment of the rent. Dqj[ mukarart is an exactly similar lease 
to the above, granted by the mnkaranddr io \hiiA. party. The 
holder of any of the preceding permanent tenures may either 
cultivate the land with his own labour, in which case the hold- 
ing is called nij-jot ; or -n-ith hired labour, in which case it is 
called sir ; or he may make over the land to another for a fixed 
term, which gives rise to a number of subordinate tenures. 
T/akd or ijdrd is the common term for a sub-lease for a definite 
term. The holder of a t/iikd obtains the estate either from the 
mdllk or mnknraruldr and has to pay an advance, on getting 
possession, and afterwards a fixed rent till the expiration of the 
term for which the lease has been taken. The thikddar or ijdrdddr 
takes the place of the proprietor, who can only interfere on the 
ground that his ultimate rights are being prejudiced, or on the 
lease-holder failing to pay the fixed rent. The sub-lessee holdino- 
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a lease from the thlkadar is called a katkanadar, and the tenure 
held hy him a katkand; and lower down still in the chain of sub- 
infeudation is the darkatkanddar who has a subordinate tenure 
under the k/dkaiidddr. 

ThTcaduri The thikaddn system is an important feature in the system of 

system, tenure prevalent in Gaya. In most cases it owes its origin 

to the large number of LhdoH tenures and the constant and detailed 
supeiwision on the part of the landlord which the tenure entails. 
This he is unable to give himself, anti he prefers the certain income 
from the thikdddr to the fluctuating one dependent on the pecula- 
tions of uncheched servants. As stated in Chapter XI, this 
system of letting out estates on lease is, as a rule, objectionable in 
many respects and detrimental to the interests of both landlords 
and tenants. It is, however, justified in some eases, e.y., where 
the thikdddr is the bund fide representative of the ryots, and is 
amenable to public opinion in the milage ; or where he is a better 
. and less oppressive landlord than the proprietor, and is strong 
enough to obtain his lease on fair terms ; or where, on the contrary, 
the proprietor is a good and strong landlord, and is able to retain 
• a firm hold on his village even during the course of the lease, 

and to prevent any alteration in the rents of the ryots or any 
modification of their rights in their lands. In such cases, there 
are advantages in the thikaddn Its disadvantages are, 

however, very numerous, and it has been abandoned in the 
Government estates, where it has been proved that the direct 
management of a large property pap’ng bhdoli rents is perfectly 
feasible. Direct management necessitates the upkeep of a highly- 
paid local agency, but even this is more economical than the 
middleman ; and the experiment has met with fair success from the 
l^roprietor’s point of view, while it is in ^very respect desirable in 
the tenants’ interests. 

The peculiar tenures which exist under the bhdoli and nagdi 
systems obtaining in this district have been already described in 
Chapter XI, and the only other tenures calling for special mention 
are the rent-free or Idkhirdj tenures. These were once- very 
numerous, and Buchanan Hamilton estimated that over one-third 
of the tenures in Bihar were free of revenue. Most of these 
have been resumed, but some still exist of a special nature, such as 
cdtamghd grants (from dl, red, and tamghd, a seal) or lands given in 
perpetuity as a reward for conspicuous military service, madadmdsh 
grants (from madad, assistance, and mash, livelihood) or lands 
granted to favourites and others for their personal expenses, and 
digwdr (t.e., warder) lands assigned for the maintenance of guard 
and patrol on roads and passes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GEJsEEAL ADMINISTEATIOJT. 

The revenue administration of tlie district is in eliaree of tlie adsunis- 

• • • » ^ TBATIVE 

Collector under the Commissioner of the Patna Division ; and for chaeges 
general administrative purposes it is divided into four suhdivi- 
sions with head-quarters at Gaja, Aurangabad, Jahanabad and 
Nawada. The bulk of the revenue work is done at the head- 
quarters station, where there is a staff consisting generally of three 
or four Deputy Collectors, besides some officers employed on special 
branches of work, such as a special Excise Deputy Collector and a 
Deputy Collector in charge of partition work. A Joint-Magistrate 
is usually deputed to the district for the cold-weather months, and 
occasionally also an Assistant Collector and one or two Sub- 
Deputy Collectors. The other subdivisions are in charge of 
Deputy Collectors, designated Subdiiisional OfiBcers, who are some- 
times assisted by Sub-Deputy Collectors. The oldest of these 
subdivisions is the Nawada subdiGsion, which was created in 1845 ; 
the Aurangabad subdivision was constituted in I 860 ; and the Jaha- 
nabad subdivision w'as established in 1872, when the old SherghMi 
subdivision was abolished. 

The revenue of the district was Rs. 24,91,228 in 1880-81 Kevekite. 
(when the tncome-tax had not been imposed), Rs. 24,81,768 in 
1890-91, and Rs. 28,51,857 in 1900-01. In 1904-05 it amotmted 
to Rs. 31,96,444, of which nearly half (Rs, 14,71,294) was derived 
from land revenue, the other main heads of income being excise 
(Rs. 7510 , 573 ), cesses (Rs. 5,60,940), stamps (Rs. 3,71,567) and 
income-tax (Rs. 82,070). 

The excise revenue is, as usual, derived from imported liquors, Excise, 
country spirits, tari, opium, and the duty and license fees on hemp 
drugs. A statement of the various exciseable articles and of the 
sums realized from them in the decade 1893 — 1902 is given in 
the Statistical Appendix, from which it will be apparent that the 
income from this source has been fairly constant, except for the 
three lean years 1896 — 99, when it fell below 6 lakhs. It has 
now risen to over 7 lakhs, and the revenue thus derived is greater 
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than in any other Bengal district, excejit the adjoining district of 
Patna. 

Drinking in Bengal is largely indulged in by Hindi-speaking 
races, aborigines and mixed tribes, and consumption also varies 
inversely with the proportion of Muhammadans in the pojuilation. 
Gaya is a Hindi-speaking district ; a large portion of the 
inhabitants are of aboriginal descent, and the number of Musalmaus 
is small. It is not surprising therefore that the natives of the 
district are on the whole hard drinkers, o^•er six-sevenths of the 
whole excise income being derived from the eoimtry spirit prepared 
by distillation from the flower of the mahua-ixBe {Btisiskt hdifoHa) 
and molasses, and from the fermented palm juice called tari. 
The consumption of the latter is indeed greater than in any 
other Bengal district, and the gross receipts from this liquor and 
country spirit aggregate over Ks. 3,000 for every 10,000 of the 
population, as compared with the Divisional average of Es. 1,778. 
The manufacture and sale of coimtry spirit are carried on ixnder 
what is knoxxu as the dual system, i.e., -there is a central distillery 
at the head-quarters station, whieh serves the town of Gaya and 
a certain area round it, and outstills for the supply of the rest of 
the district ; the average consumption of outstiU liquor is 98, and of 
distillery liquor 825 proof gallons per mille, the incidence of 
taxation per head of the population being annas 3-8 and 12-7 
respectively. There are 19 shops for-the sale of distillery liquor 
and 178 outstiUs selling outstill liquor, one retail shop for 
the sale of country spirit to every 10,450 persons; and besides 
these, there are 2,295 shops licensed to sell tdri or one shop to 
every 897 persons. Imported liquors have found no favour with 
the mass of the population, both because they are imable to afford 
them and because they prefer the country spirit and tdri they have 
drunk for generations past ; and the receipts from the license fees 
only amount to Its. 1,476, as compared with nearly 5 lakhs derived 
from coimtry spirit and Its. 1,36,000 obtained from fermented tdri. 
The receipts from hemp drugs are comparatively insignificant, 
amoimting to only Its. 72,260, and are less than in any other Bihar 
district. Of this sum, over Rs. 63,000 is obtained from the duty 
and^ license fees on gdnja, i.e., the dried flowering tojis of the 
cultivated female hemp plant {Cannabi.'s antica), and the resinous 
exudation on them. Xiess than Its. 10,000 is obtained froiu the 
consumption of opium ; and though the use of bhdnij, i.e., the 
dried leaves of the hemp plant, is more common than in any other 
Bengal district, the income derived from it is under Its. 9,000. 

The road and public works cesses are, ns usual, levied at 
t e maximum rate of one anna in the rupee, and the current 
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demand in lOUl-Oo was 11s. 3,43,481, the greater part of which 
(lis. 5,16,614) was payable by 17,492 revenue-paying- estates, 
while the remainder was payable by 307 revenue-free estates, 

6,073 rent-free lauds and 15 mines and railways ; the total collec- 
tion of both current and arrear demand was lis. 5,60,940. The 
number of tenures assessed to cesses was 9,699, while the number 
of recorded shareholders of estates and of tenures was 68,21t) 
and 33,035 respectively. A revaluation of the entire district 
was undertaken in 1901 and was completed in two batches. 

The revised assessment in the first batch took effect from the 
1st April 1903, and that in the second batcli from the 1st April 
1904. The operations cost Its. 17,768, and the increase of the 
• cess due to this revaluation was Its. 53,000. 

The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a .Stiimps. 
source of income to that derived from cesses. During the ten 
years ending in 1904-05 it rose from Its. 2,66,000 (1894-95) 
to Its. 3,71,000, the increase being mainly due to the growing 
demand for judicial stamps which brought in Its. 2,St),000. ns 
compared with Es. 1,97,000 ten years previously. The increase 
in their sale has been steadily progressive, and has presumably 
been caused by the growth of litigation, as the proceeds from 
the sale of court-fee stamps alone have grown by over Es. 85,000 
and now amoimt to Its. 2,64,000. The revenue derived from 
non-judicial stamps has stood practically still during the same 
period, and has risen only from Es. 69,000 to Its. 82,0(.'0. 

• From the Statistical Appendix it will be observed that in imomo- 
1901-02 the income-tax yielded altogether Its. 77,211, paid by*^"*- 
2,471 assessees, of whom 1,622 paying Its 18,243 had incomes of 
Es. 500 to Es. 1,000. At that time the minimum income assessable 
was Es. 500, but this was raised in 1903 to Es. 1,000 per annum; 
and the number of assessees consequently fell in 1903-04 to 
1,015 and the not collections to Es. 76,067. In 1904-05 the 
amount of the tax increased to Es. 82,070 paid by 1,078 assessees, 
a sum larger than in any of the districts of the Patna Division 
except Patna (Es. 84,006). Of the assessees, 429 are inhabitants 
of Gaya towm, and they pay over half the total amount, but the 
incidence of taxation is only three-fifths of an anna per head. 

The realizations are chiefly on account of grain and money- 
lending, the renting of houses, and trade. 

There are six offices for the registi-ation of assurances under Registra- 
Act III of 1877, viz., Gaya, Aurangabad, Jahanabad, Nawada, 
Sherghati and Tekari. At the head-quartei-s station the Special 
Sub-Eegistrar deals, as usual, with the documents presented there, 
and assists the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio Eegistrar, in 
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supervising tlie proceedings of the Rural Suh-Eegistrars who are 
in charge of the other registration offices. The marginal state- 
ment shows the number of 
documents registered and 
the receipts and expen- 
diture at each office in 
1904. The number of 
registrations has increased 
blit little since 1894, 
when 7,726 documents 
were registered. It is, in 
fact, far less than in any 
other Bihar district, the reason apparently being that the 
prevalence of the hhdoli system results in a paucity of formal 
transactions in the transfer and leasing of holdings. 

The judicial staff entertained for the purposes of ch’il justice 
consists of the District Judge, two Sub- Judges and four Munsifs ; 
all of these officers are stationed at the head-quarters station, 
except one Munsif who holds his court at Aurangabad and has a 
separate jurisdiction. Statistics of the ciiul work will be found 
in the Statistical Appendix, and it ivill be sufficient to state that 
the classes of cases most common in the district are suits for the 
partition of revenue-paying estates, suits involving questions of 
easements regarding the irrigation of land, and rent suits relating 
to land held under the hJidoli system of cultivation. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions 
J udge, the District Magistrate and the various Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and subdivisional 
stations. The sanctioned staff at Graya consists, in addition to 
the District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first 
class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class. 
Besides these officers, an Assistant Magistrate and a Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate exercising second or third class powers are sometimes 
posted to the head-quarters station, and a special Magistrate is 
authorized, under section 14 of the Criminal Procedure Code, to try 
cases connected with breaches of the Irrigation laws. The Sub- 
divisional Officers at Aimaugabad, Jahanabad and Nawada are 
almost invariably officers v'ested ■with first-class powers, and they 
are sometimes assisted by Sub-Deputy Magistrates of the second 
class. There are also Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Gaya 
(27 members), Aurangabad (6 members), Daudnagar (5 members), 
JahanAbad (9 members), Nawada (7 members) and Tekari 
(6 members), all of which exercise second-class powers, except 
those at Jahanabad and Tekari, which have third-class powers only. 
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Gaya 

3,658 

19,282 

4.360 

j Aurangabad ... 

1,302 

2,901 

1,055 

Jahanabad ... 

1,288 

1 3,506 

1,140 

Nawada 

866 

1 2,448 

830 

Sherghati 

391 

: 1,341 

610 

Tekari 

967 

, 1,830 

868 

Total ... 

8,472 

, 31,308 

8,863 
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In all there are 60 Honorary Magistrates, of whom six are 
authorized to sit singly. Statistics showing the work of the 
criminal courts will he foimd in tlje Statistical Appendix. 

Gaya was formerly notorious for the prevalence of crime, Ciimc. 
specially in the southern portion included in Eamgarh. Here we 
are told,* the destruction of many old forts had to he “ recommend- 
ed hy the Magistrate at an early period of the British domination, 
as they afforded protection to the refractory zamindars and hordes 
of irregular banditti. Theft is common throughout Eamgarh, 
hut murder more prevalent among a particular class, which are the 
slaves possessed hy persons inhabiting the mountainous and 
inaccessible interior, and of savage and ferocious habits. When 
petty disputes occur, these slaves are compelled by their masters 
to perpetrate any enormity, and are more especially employed for 
the purposes of assassination. Any hesitation or repugnance on 
the part of the slave is attended with immediate death, which is 
equally his fate should he fail in the attempt. On the other hand, 
if he succeed, he 'is sought out by the officers of Government and 
executed as a murderer. The usual police have hitherto been 
unable to seize the cowardly instigator, and if recourse be had to a 
military force, he retires into the jungle. On the occuiTence of 
such an event, the whole country is thrown into confusion and 
rebellion, during w'hich many imoff ending pemons lose their lives ; 
and the troops, after many ineffectual efforts to execute the 
Magistrate’s orders, return to their stations, worn out with fatigue, 
and their numbers thinned by the pestilential atmosphere of the 
jungles.” 

Hacoities w'ere extremely common, the gangs of dacoits being 
sometimes led by zamindars ; highw'ay robberies w'ere even more 
frequent, and the generally unruly state of this tract finally made 
it necessary to appoint a special Joint-Magistrate at Sherghati in 
order to cope more effectually with the elements of disorder. The, 
north of the district was more settled, but even here there was little 
real security of person and property. In 1789 a gang of 2U0 rob- 
bers,t armed with swords, spears and bows, were able to make a 
raid into the town of Gaya itself ; and having stationed guards to 
prevent the commimication of intelligence to the European 
Magistrate, they surroimded and plundered the houses of tw'o 
bankers, and after murdering upwards of 20 persons made off 
with fiieir booty. Even at a later period, it is stated : * — “ The 
number of crimes originating in the Bahar district, of Avhich 
Gaya is the capital, may in great measure be attributed to the 


* Description of Hindostan, by Walter Hamilton, 1820. 

+ Slemoir of the Gliazeciioor District, by Wilton Oldham, 1876. 
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vast crowd of pious aud superstitious pilgrims. The wealth these 
persons possess generally consists of money, jewels and other 
articles, wliich excite the cupidity of the imprincipled, while the 
defenceless position of the greater number of these stragglers 
exliibits it to them as a prey of easy acquisition.” 

This state of affairs has now passed away ; and though dacoities 
are still, sometimes committed, the most general offences are 
ordinary housebreaking and cattle theft, and riots caused by dis- 
putes about irrigation. Here, as elsewhere in Bihar, house- 
breaking is one of the commonest and easiest forms of crime. 
The soft mud -walls of the houses, the weary sleep, of the 
inmates, the negligence (or often the acquiescence) of the chankt- 
(Idra combine svith the adroitness of the burglar to render his 
trade easy and his arrest a rare occurrence. Further, the 
property stolen generallj' consists of brass utensils, trumpery 
ornaments, clothing, cash, or grain ; and when the same pattern 
prevails throughout the district, the identification of the property 
is as difficidt as the concealment of it is easy. Cattle-lifting is 
another common form of crime, practised chiefly by Goalas, and 
this district has long been notorious for its prevalence ; it is more 
frequent than would .appear from the statistics of convictions 
both because of the difficulty of tracing the offenders, who remove 
the stolen cattle to great distances, and also because it is usual 
for the thieves to restore them for a consideration. Cattle-theft 
is in fact recognized by the people as part of an organized system 
of levying blackmail (called in this case pnnhd) ; they frequently 
know to whom |to apply, and hence a considerable portion of the 
cases which actually occur are not rejiorted. Hisjiutes about land 
and iiTigation are a fruitful source of offences against the public 
tranquillity ; and violent breaches of the peace are common when 
the crops arc on the groimd or the reservoirs are full of water. 

, Two kno-tvTi cases of sail occurred in the years 1901 and 1903 in 
the Aurangabad subdivision. 

There are three classes in Gaya district who may be consid- 
ered habitfial criminals, viz., Goalas, Dosadhs, and aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Bhuiyas, liajwars and Musahars. Cattle- 
lifting and grain-thefts are the special crimes of the first 
class ; lurking house-trespass and burglary of the second ; 
and thefts of the third. The Goalas are continTially engaged 
in that most exasperating form of theft which consists of 
petty thefts of crops from granaries and fields, and they seldom 
lose an opportunity of grazing their cattle on a neighbour’s 
crops. They are even more notorious for cattle-lifting, which 
tliey practise with equal boldness and success. The Dosadhs are 
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a more contemptible class than the Groalas. With the same pre- 
dilection for crime, they want the daring,, the insolence and the 
physique which make the Groala such a dangerous ruffian. Their 
crimes, therefore, are of a meaner description, such as petty thefts 
and skulking burglary. The low' aboriginal tribes have also an 
evil reputation as criminals, but in their case crime is due as 
much to poverty as to anything else. They indulge mostly in 
petty thefts or burglary, but they also frequently join in highway 
robberies and dacoities. Here, however, they are generally merely 
the employes of the bolder spirits who organize these outrages 
and whose orders they obey for the sake of a petty share of the 
phmder. 

The Eabhan class supply the leading spirits in a gang-robbery, 
riot or any other mischief. When the crops are on the ground, 
or the reservoirs full of water, the Babhan’s opportimity comes, 
and violent breaches of the peace occur in tw'cnty nllages at once- 
Besides this taste for rioting, they are remarkable for their litigious- 
ness, and are ever ready to contest to the last halfpenny a 
neighbour’s claim, or seize upon a poorer man's right. Their 
crookedness of mind has passed into a proverb, “ BabJ/an balm! 
xiillid ho, to hasKd ke aha,'' >.e., “ The straightest Babhan is as 
crooked as a sickle.” 

For police purposes, the district of Gaya is divided into 14 I’ouce. 
police circles (thanas) : — viz., (1) Gaya Town or Kotw'ali, (2) Gaya 
Mofussil, (3) Atri, (4) Tekari, (-5) Barachatti and (0) Sherghati in - 
the head-quarters subdivision ; (.7) Nawada, (8) Bajauli and (9) 
Bakribarawan in the Nawada subdivision ; (10) Jahanabad, and 
(11) Arwal in the Jahanabad subdivision; (12) Handnagar, (13) 
Nabinagar, and (14) Aurangabad in the Aurangabad subdivision. 
Subordinate to the thanas are 22 outposts and beat-houses, of 
which a list will be found in the Statistical Ajipendix ; and there are 
therefore 3(1 centres in all for the investigation of crime. The force 
engaged in the prevention and detection of crime consisted in 1004 
of the District Superintendent of Bolice, an Assistant District 
Superintendent of Bolice, 6 Inspectors, 49 Sub-Inspectors, od head- 
constables and 050 constables ; and the rural force for the watch 
and ward of villages in the interior had a strength of 304 da/addra 
and 4,119 chaakiddrx. The cost of the regular force was nearly 
Bs. .1,45,000, and there was one policeman to every 0^ square 
miles and to every 4,153 persons, as compared with the average 
of 04 square miles and 5,380 persons for the whole of Bihar. 

In addition to the rural and regular police, there is a small force 
of town police emiloyed in the municipalities under head- 
constables drawn from the regular force. 
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Jails. Besides the three subsidiary jails at the head-quarters station in 

each of the three subdi'visions of Aurangabad, Jahanabad and 
Nawada, there is a District Jail at Graya. Statistics will be foimd 
in the Statistical Appendix. The subsidiary jails at Aurangabad, 
Jahanabad and Nawada are merely lock-ups, in which prisoners 
sentenced to imprisonment for a fortnight or less are confined ; in 
1904 the daily average of prisoners was only 13, 7 and 9 respec- 
tiv'ely. In the Gaya jail, on the average, 422 prisoners were 
confined daily in 1904, and the death-rate was extraordinarily 
low, being only 2'5 per miUe of its average strength, a smaller 
percentage than in any other jail in the Province. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 542 prisoners ; there are cells for 16 male 
convicts and 5 Europeans ; the hospital holds 33 patients ; and 
there are bairacks with separate sleeping accommodation for 14 
juvenile conricts, and without separate sleeping accommodation 
for 6 chdl prisoners, 22 under-trial prisoners, 15 female convicts 
and 431 male convicts. In the subsidiary jails the convicts are 
employed in oil-pressing, w'heat- grinding and the manufacture 
of sale grass string. The industries carried on in the district 
jail are oil-pressing, breaking of stone for road metal, weaving 
of carpets and >iewar, and the manufacture of bamboo-baskets, 
sdbe grass string and mats, jute twine, cotton string and money- 
bags for the Government treasuries. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVEKNMENT. 

Outside municipal areas, local affairs are managed by the 
District Poard which has jurisdiction over the whole district, 
and by the Local Boards which have been constituted for each 
of the outlying subdivisions. The District Board is responsible 
for the maintenance of roads, bridges and roadside rest-houses, 
and has the general superintendence of primaiy' and middle 
schools. It is also entrusted with the management of pounds 
and public ferries, the - control over dispensaries, the provision 
of a proper water-supply and village sanitation. To the Local 
Boards, which work in subordination to it, have been delegated 
the administration of small sums allotted for the construction 
and repair of village roads and the discharge of certain functions 
which will be mentioned later. 

The District Board was established in the year 1887, and 
consists of 21 members. The District Magistrate is an ex-offido ^ ’ 
member of the Board and is invariably its Chairman ; there are 4 
other ex-officio members, 7 members are nominated by Govem- 
ment, and 9 are elected. The Statistical Appendix shows, for the 
10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02, the principal sources from which this 
body derives its income, and the objects on which it is spent ; and 
it will suffice here to say that its average annual income during this 
period was Es. 2,84,000, of which Rs. 2,07,000 were derived from 
Prorinoial rates, and the average expenditure was Es. 2,87,000 
of which nearly two lakhs were spent on civil works, Es. 27,000 
on education, and Es, 20,000 on medical relief. In 1904-05 
the Board had an opening balance of Es. 1,16,141, and its income 
was Rs. 3,34,600, or annas 3-2 per head of the population • 
the expenditure in the same year was Es. 2,78,500. Here as 
elsewhere, the Provincial rates form the chief source of income 
bringing in over 2 4 lakhs of rupees. The incidence of taxation • 

is annas 2-1 per head of the population, a figure higher than in 
any other district of the Patna Division, except Patna (annas 2-5) 
and Shahabad (annas 3-6), 

By far the largest portion of the income of the District Board 
is spent on civil works, i.e., the extension and maintenance of 
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communications, tlie upkeep of staging bungalows, the construo- 
tiou of buildings and the jwovision of a proper .water-srtpply. 
Altogetlier Its. 1,72,000 were expended on these works in 1904-0 -j, 
o’ser tu'o-thirds of this sum being spent on the construction, 
im[jrovement, and repairs of roads. The Board maintains 
aliogether 100 miles of metalled and 715 miles of unmetalled 
roads, besides 028 milos of village roads, the cost per mile being 
Its. 571, lis. 01 and Its. 10-4 respectively. The immediate 
administration of the roads is vested in tlie District Engineer, 
who is also responsible for the management and repair of 23 
inspection houses and 2 dak bungalows kept up by the Board. 
That body also eontrols 40 ferries and 73 pounds ; the latter are 
generally leased out, and the average income derived from them 
was Its. I0,7ub during the 10 j-ears ending in 1903-04. 

After civil works, education constitutes the heariest charge 
upon the District Board, the amount expended upon it being- 
over Rs. 45,000 in 1904-05. It maintains 5 middle schools, and 
aids six others, besides 43 upper primary and G84 lower primary 
schools, and, for the supervision of education, it emi>loys an 
inspecting staff of 5 Sub-Inspectors and 14 Inspecting Pandits. 
Besides this,, it awards a scholarship tenable at the Bihar School 
of Engineering, and ]^ays the stipend of a student- at the Bengal 
Veterinary College at Belgachia. For the relief of sickness, 
it maintains two dispensaries and aids ten others, and it has 
recently taken in hand the construction of dispensary buildings af 
Rafiganj and Xablnagar. available income, 

of the income derived from souices oflier than road cess, which 
is spent on hosiiitals and disjieusaries is paiticularly high ; and 
in the five years 1898-99 to 1902-03 the percentage (IS’ll) 
thus exiiended was higlier than in any other Bengal district, excejd 
Backergunge (20-57) and Patna (18-12). The .sanitary work 
done hy the Board is of a somew-hat varied cliaracter. It includes 
[ii-eventive measures against I'lague, cholera and other epidemic 
diseases, sanitary arrangements at fairs and mdaa, the construc- 
tion, repair and imiwovement of -w ells, and experiments in village 
sanitation, such as the clearance of jungle, the excavation of 
roadside drains, and the filling ui> of hollow-s containing stagnant 
rvater. Altogether 9-3 per cent, of its ordinary income was 
expended on medical relief and sanitation in 1904-05. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Local Boards 
of Aawada, Jahanabad and Aurangabad, the jurisdiction of each 
corresponding with that of tlie subdivisional charge of the same 
name. There ivas formerly a Local Boarti for the head-quarters 
subdivision, but as it did no useful work, it was abolished a few 
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years ago. The system of election wliich obtains in most of the 
districts in Bengal has not been introduced, and the members are 
aiipointed by Govemmeiit, the Subdivisitmal Magistrates holding 
tlie office of Cliairmnn. These bodies were establislied at tlie same 
time »s the District Board, and I’ecoive amiiial allotments from its 
funds ; tlie fimctions witli whicli tliey are entrusted being tlie 
maintenance of Gllage roads, the superGsion of some local dispen- 
saries, the control of a certain number of pounds, and certain 
other minor Morks such as Aillage sanitation and the upkeep 
of wells. 

There are three municipalities in tliis district, viz., Gaya, Mi-m- 
Tekari and Daudnagar. The number of rate-payers is 15,7d7 out 
of a total population of 87,4t)9, the ratio being 18 per cent, as 
compared -with the Divisional average of 17’7 per cent. Taxation 
takes the form in the two municipalities first named of a rate on 
holdings, and in Daiiduagar of a tax on persons residing in 
municipal areas according to their circumstances and property; 
besides this, there is a laitrine-tax in Gaya. The incidence of taxa- 
tion varies between Be. 1-2-10 in Gaya and d annas at Dafidnagar, 
the former being, ne.xt to Muzaffarpur, the most heavily- taxed, and 
the latter the most lightly-taxed municipality in the Division, the 
average taxation in ■which is 12 annas 7 pies per head. Statistics 
of the annual income and expenditure of each municipality during 
the 10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Statistical 
Appendix. 

The Gaya Municipality, whict was constituted in 1865, is Gnyfi. 
administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 2'j» members, of 
whom 3 are (’jc-offino members, 16 are elected and 6 are nominated. 

The area within municipal limits is 8 square miles, and is divided 
into 10 wards; the number of rate-payers is 13,28-5, or 18-6 
per cent, of the population. The average annual income for the 
decade ending in 1901-02 was Es. 87,800, and the expendi- 
ture Ivs. 82,600. In 1904-05, they were Es. 1,16,388 and 
Rs. 1,01,169, respectively, the incidence of taxation per head ef 
the population being Ee. 1-2-10. The main heads of income, 
are a tax on holdings at 7i per cent, -of their annual value, which 
yielded Es. 50,200 in 1904-05, a conservancy rate (Es. 23,500), 
and a tax on animals and vehicles (Es. 8,850). The principal 
items of expenditure are conserv'ancy, medical relief and public 
works, which accounted, respectively, for 46’9, 15T and Iti’S 
per cent, of the expenditure. 

The two great needs of the mimicipality are an effective 
system of drainage and a filtered water-supply, but • at present 
its finances are insufficient to cai’^ out such expensive schemes. 
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The present drainage system comprises 18 miles of masonry, 
cement or brick drains, and 12 miles of other drains, nearly all the 
ontlets leading into the Phalgii river ; the natural drainage of 
the town is principally from south to north, but in a few eases 
tlie fall is from east to west. In three wards the night-soil is 
removed to a trenching-ground near the Ramsila Hill in iron 
trucks by a steam-tramway, which was procured from England 
at a cost of Its. 43,4-iO, and wluch costs over Es. 12,000 a year to 
maintain. The old torni of Gaj'a has a complete underground 
sewerage s 3 -stem linked up with the houses along the course of the 
drains. It is plentifullj' supplied with man-holes, and as this 
part of the town is on high ground, the gradients are good. The 
drains are free from objection during the rains, when the sewers 
are thoroughly flushed ; but, during the dry months of the year, 
the contents stagnate a great deal and give rise to offensive 
odours. The new part of the town has a sj’stem of surface 
drainage only, and many of the drains have an inadequate fall 
and are badly designed ; some of them in the crowded portions 
of the towns are indeed little less than a succession of cess-pools 
filled with black festering liquid. The drainage of the town is 
thus still far from satisfactorjq though the municipality are doing 
and have done much during the last few' j-ears to improve the 
present state of affairs ; large sums have been spent from the 
Lodging-House Fund on the construction of new’ drains and the 
improvement of existing ones, the town has been surveyed and 
levels have been taken for an improved drainage scheme. The 
resources of •the municipality have, however, been severely 
strained by repeated visitations of plague, and the want of funds at 
present prevents the execution of this most necessary improvement. 

The same difficulty stands in the w'ay of a pure water-sujpl}'. 
Tlie present sources of supply are the river Phalgu and the 
wells scattered about the town, but the Phalgu dries up in the 
hot weather, and at the same time the wells also contain insuffi- 
cient water for the requirements of the large number of inhabi- 
^tants. To remedy this state of affairs, a scheme has been pro- 
posed for pumping water from the Phalgu to filtering tanks on 
a hill in the old town and thence distributing it. Endeavours 
were made to raise a sufficient sum from donations to enable the 
municipality to carry out the scheme with the additional aid 
of a loan but adequate support was not forthcoming and the 
scheme is in abeyance. In other respects, the requirements of the 
citizens are w'ell provided for, and there is a very extensive network 
of roads, streets and lanes, the metalled roads alone having a 
total length of 43 miles. 
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The Tekari Municipality- was constituted in 1885, and is Tekari. 
administered by a Municipal Board of 12 Commissioners, of whom 
3 are ex-officio members and 9 are nominated. The area within 
municipal limits is a Ittile oxer a square mile, and is dmded into 
!) wards. There are in all 1,149 tax-payere, or 17‘9 per cent, 
of tlie ijopulation. In 1904-05, the total income was Es. 7,530, of 
which Es. 5,600 were realized from the tax on houses and lands, 
the incidence of taxation being annas 15-9 per head. The 
expenditure was Es. 6,385, of which more than a third was spent 
on conservancy. The town contains a municipal market, and there 
is a good system of drainage well planned and arranged. The 
total length of the drains is already over 7 miles, of which 2 
miles have masonry drains, and the efficient drainage of the whole 
area appears to be only a question of time. 

The municipality of Dafidnagar was constituted in 1885, PaudnB. 
and has a Municipal Board consisting of 13 members, of whom 
one is a member ex officio and 12 are nominated. The area 
within mimicipal limits is 5 squaz’e miles, and the number of rate- 
payers is 1,323 or 1 3‘5 per cent, of the population, an extremely 
low proportion for this Dizusion. In 1904-05, the total income 
was Es. 4,040, of which Es. 1,750 was realized from a tax 
on persons according to their circumstances and property; the 
average rate at which, this tax is levied does not exceed 2 per 
cent, of the income of the assessees, and the incidence of taxation 
of all kinds is only 5 annas per head of the population.^ Of the 
expenditure, 27'2 per cent, was devoted to conservancy and 23’8 
to medical relief, while the expenditure on educat^n reached 
the unusually high figure of 9'9 per cent. The total length of 
the roads maintained by the municipality is 4 miles, one mile 
of which is metalled, and the length of the dtains is 8 miles, but 
the masonry drains extend over only one mile ; the natural drainage 
lines tend in two directions, the drainage of the old town falling 
into the river Son, and that of the new town, or Ahmadganj, 
into the old moat surrounding the town. The people obtain 
their water-supply from the' Patna-Graya canal, from the Son 
river and from wells ; but the people are almost entirely dependent * 
upon the latter for their drinking-water. 


o 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 


EDUCATION. 

Ix no respect has the advance of the people of Gaya nnder 
cATios. Eritish rule heen more clearly sliown tlian in the progress of 
education. A century ago education vas almost an unknown 
factor, and the people were in a state of ten-ihle ignorance and 
backwardness. The state of aflair.s at that time may be gathered 
from the description given b^- Buchanan Hamilton. Speaking of 
the district in the year 1812, he writes- — “There are no public 
schools, and there is -no (juru or teacher who is not a servant 
to some wealthy man. The (/tints, however, are generally 
allowed to instruct the ehihh-en of the neighbour’s, and a hut 
is built for a school-house without the village, lest the ijin n should 
have too frequent opportimities of seeing the women. These 
school-houses are called piinid^, a name applicable to several 
things considered sacred, la parts of the country where sugar- 
cane grows, the boiling-house usualh- serves for a school. Tire 
profit of ' the tea cher.s is very small. Many childi’en are taught 
by then- parents.” Persian was the language -used in lire 
coui’ts, and* many Hindus were taught to read and write the 
Persian character before they began Hindi; but the greater 
pai’t of them proceeded little fui-ther than understanding and 
wi'iting a revenue account, and were not able either to fully 
understand or to indite a letter. Such an accomplishment entitled 
a man to be called a iitinix/ii. Buchanan Hamilton mentions 
the fact that the chief Hindu zamindar could read both Persian 
and Hindi, as if this was an unusual degree of learning ; and 
♦ adds that by far the greater part of the landholders consisted 
of mere peasants, half of whom could not read, though the chief 
of each family generally acquired the art of being able to make 
a mark resenibhng tire characters wliich composed his name, 
lie estimated the total number of persons in the six police 
circles which have been taken to represent the present district 
of Gaya, who were fit to act as writers, at 8,930 persons. In 
other words, taking liis estimate of the total population of these 
, circles (1,500,500), only 0’6 qper cent, of the total population^ 
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including those who had come from other districts to seek 
employment, w'ere fit to act as AVTiters. 

During the first lialf of the 19th century the State left the care 
of education to itrivate enterprise ; the only schools in the district 
were the huiltahn and as the schools leaching Pemian and 

Hindi were called ; and nothing was done to supplement the 
indigenous system of education. It was not till 1845 that a 
Government English school ^as estahlished, and this remained 
the only Government school for ten years. In 1854 the famous 
educational despatch was issued, in which the Ccurt of Directors 
laid down that Go^■emment shoidd afford assistance to “ the more 
extended and systematic promotion of general education in India,” 
and sketched a complete scheme of puhhc education, controlled 
and aided, and in part directly managed, by the State. As a 
result of these orders, 15 Government vernacular schools were 
opened in 1855 and 185G, and at the end of the latter j'ear 574 
pupils were receiving instruction. A start was thus made in the 
education of the people, hut \'ery little progi'ess was made, and 
14 years afterwards the number of puhhc educational institutions 
was only 28, viz., the Government schools mentioned above, one 
normal school, 5 aided Enghsh schools, and 0 aided vernacular 
schools : the number of pupils was still only 1,367. In 1872, 
however. Sir George Campbell’s scheme of educational reform 
was introduced, under which grants were given in aid of the 
schools hitherto unaided; and many of the indigenous rural schools 
called pdthshdlas were absorbed into the departmental system. The 
prejudice against the aided schools was, how'ever, very^great, and 
the Government scheme was received with extraordinary distrust. 
The ignorant masses of the population, for whose special benefit 
these aided ji^tb.shdlas were estabhshed, had persuaded themselves 
that Government had some deep design on their hves or hberties. 
The paid teachers (gurun) were looked upon as Government spies ; 
. and it w'as thought that the pupils who were foolish enough to 
attend their schools were to be forced to emigrate, or possibly 
to be sold as slaves to the King of Burma, This strange but 
widelj^-spread feeling gradually disappeared, and the subsequent 
advance of education was phenomenal, the number of schools 
rising to 1,729 in 1884-85 and the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion to 26,346. This extraordinary rate of progress was not 
sustained, and in the next decade the number of educational 
institutions fell to 1,019 (1894-95) with an attendance of 24,698 
pupils. This decline is, however, largely due to the fact that 
primary schools attended by less than 1 0 pupils were excludeb 
from the departmental returns. 
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In the last ten years the nnmher of schools has been practically 
stationary, anionnting to 1,011 in 1904-06, hut on the other hand 
the mimher of pupils has increased to 33,221. 'I’esides these, 
there are 470 schools, vith 4,547 pupils, Y'hich do not conform 
to any departmental standard and are outside the Education 
Department system. During the last decade, therefore, the number 
of public schools has decreased by 8, but on the other hand the 
attendance has increased by one-third; and there are now 19'4 
cliildren at school to every 1,000 of the population, and one school 
to eveiy 3 square miles. The supervision of these schools rests 
with a Deputy Inspector of Schools assisted by 5 Sub-Inspectors 
and 14 Inspecting Pandits, the whole of this inspecting staff 
being under the Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. The 
census of 1901 confinns the evidence of general progress furnished 
by the educational statistics, as the number of males entered as 
literate, i.e., as able to read and write, has increased from 67 to 72 
per mdle since 1891. Altogether, there are 72,380 male b’terates 
out of the male population of 1,011,271, and of these 3,247 are 
able to read and write English. 

There are no colleges in the district, but secondary education is 
imparted to 1,123 pupils at 4 high English schools, i.e,, schools 
teaching up to the Entrance examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. There was one such school in 1872-73, at which 191 pupils 
received instruction, and 5 schools in 1894-95 with a total of 1,320 
students. Of the 4 schools now existing, thi'ee, viz., the Zila 
school, the Town school and the Sahibganj school, are situated at 
Gaya, and the fourth, which is maintained by the Tekari Paj, is 
situated at Tekari. "M ith the exception of the Gaya Zila school, 
they are all private instituViT.’lh.'Oiaided by Government. The . 
annual cost of education is reported to be fis. 20-1^, ana the cost " 
of each pupil to Go’s emment is Es. 2-2. 

The district contains 9 Middle English schools, i.e., schools 
teaching up to the Middle Scholarship examination, in which 
English forms part of the recognized course of studies ; and the 
number of pupils is 531. The number of these schools was 14 in 
1884-85, and the attendance was 733; but ovung to want of 
support from the local inhabitants, there were only 6 schools of 
this class in 1894-95 with 381 pupils. Of the 9 schools now 
established, 2 at Gaya and Daiidnagar are aided by Government, 5 
at Arw al, Aurangabad, Deo, J ahanabr / and Xawada are aided by 
the District Board, and 2 at Bhadaiya and Eakirpur are unaided. 

The third class of secondary schools consists of the Middle 
Vernacular schools, which read up to the Middle Scholarship, but in 
which the vernacular is the only recognized course of studies. Here, 
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as elsewhere, the popularity of these schools appears to he on the 
wane, as parents of the class for whom they are intended prefer an 
English education for their children. The number of these schools 
has accordingly fallen from 16 in 1884-8-5 to 8 in 1894-95 and to 
7 in 1904-05, while the attendance has declined during the last ' 
decade from 410 to 364. 

The advance of primary education is in striking contrast to the Peimabt 
slow growth of secondary education. In 1872-73 there were only 
367 primary schools with 6,442 jAipils, hut in 1884-85 the number 
of children receiving instruction had risen to 23,468 and the 
number of schools to 1,685. There was a falling off during the next 
decade, and in 1894-95 the number of pupils was reduced to 22,148 
and the number of piimary schools to 983, — a result due in a large’ 
measure to the exclusion of petty schools with less than 10 pupils 
from the class of public institutions. During the last ten years the 
numher of these schools has fallen still further, and in 1904-05 
they numbered 966 ; but on the other hand the number of pupils 
under instruction has risen to 30,536, of whom 27,616 are Hindus 
and 2,920 are Muhammadans, the average yearly cost of educating 
each pupil being 11s. 2-14, of which He. 1-2 is paid from public 
funds. The attendance is now 8,388 more than in 1894-95, and 
the decrease in the number of schools during the last 20 years 
merely shows that ephemeral institutions disappeared under the 
presence of competition, and that when these small and inefficient 
institutions closed their doors, the pupils transferred themselves to 
larger and more efficient schools. 

On the other hand, the number of pupils has only increased by 
7,000 during the last 20 y^rs, but several causes have contributed 
to the slow growth of primary instruction. When the Education 
Department began to devote its attention to the extension and 
improvement of primary instruction, it had in the first place to deal 
with a portion of the population living in the more popidous and 
accessible parts of the district, which was well-to-do and alive to 
the value of education. Their efforts were aided by the existing 
system of indigenous schools, and in such circumstances progress 
was comparatively easy. These favourable circumstances have now 
been to a great extent exhausted, and the portion of the problem 
which remains to be dealt with is far harder, as tbe benefits of 
education have now to be conveyed to the poorer ryots and the 
lower castes, who have from time, immemorial lived without 
instruction and are altogether indifferent to it. 

The number of special schools increased from 1 in 18/2-73 to sceciai 
3 in 1894-95 and to 15 in 3904-05, the number of pupils rising schools. 
from 13 to 118 and 411, respectively. These schools consist of 4 
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Griiru-training schools, one in each subdivision, at which Primary 
school teachem are trained, and of 11 tok, which impart instruction 
in Sanskrit and send pupils up to the examination of the Bihar 
Sanskrit Sanjiran. Besides these schools, a Lower Primary night 
school has receijtly been opened at Gaya, which is maintained by 
the municipality. 

In Gaya, as in other parts of Bihar, female education is still in a 
very backward state, and the rate of progress has been much slower 
than in the case of the male population. Considering, however, 
how strong and paralyzing is the influence of the panld system, 
there has been on the whole a noticeable advance. The number 
able to read and write has doubled during the last ten years, though 
it is still only ‘2 per l,C0(i females; there are now 10 schools 
for girls reading -up to the Lower Primary standard with an 
attendance of 2ot) ; and, besides these, there .are 2,439 girls reading 
in boys’ schools. 
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CllAi’TEU XIX. 


GAZETTEKK. 

Aphsanr. — A villnge iu the extreiiiu iiurlh ol lliu Xa’wada 
i>ubilivisi(ju, situatod some three miles to the toulh of Uariyapur 
rarhati iu 20° 4' X. and 8(i° 40' E. i’opulatiou (^1901) 1,022. 
The village coutaius oue of the must iuterestiug remains iu the 
district, a large statue of the Varaha Avatara or hoar iuearuation 
of Vishuu. The fi gure shows 'the cartli, represeuled as a female 
grasping ouo of the hoar’s tusks iu order to mouut its ueek ; aud 
the whole body of the hoar is covered with r/s/u'b-, iu the act of 
M'orship, nestling in its hristles. -The style in which this M'ork 
has been executed, as well as- the material used, grey sandstone, 
indicates that it belongs to the 'Gupta period. This statue stands 
in front of a high brick moimd, which marks the remains of a 
temple of Vishnu, which, according to an inscription found here, 
was built about the year Guu A. D. by Adityasena, ouo of a 
later Guptas of Magadha. This iuseripiiou contained an important 
record of the Gupta d^masty, but Avas "imforlimat ely lost oA'er oU 
years ago. The structural remains of the temple are uoav buried 
beloAv the moimd, and it is probable that cxeaAation Avoidd be 
rewarded by disclosing considerable portions of the original 
building. Close to the mound are other statues of later date ; 
they are all Brahmanical, aud from the absence of any mention 
of Aphsanr by the Chinese pilgrims, it may be concluded that it 
Avas an important Brahmanical site, and not a large Buddhist 
scttleuieur. See also lleports of Arch. yui'A'. Ind., Vol. I, p. 40, 
Vol. VIII, p. 114.11-3, Vol. IX, p. 27, Vol. XV, pp. 10-11, aud 
Vol. XVI, p. 79 ; also lleport Arch. Surv. Bengal Circle, 1901-02. 

Arwal. — A village situated on the eastern bank of the Son 
in the north-Avest of the Jahauabad subdiA'ision, 22 miles due 
Avest of Jahauabad. The original Aillago of Arwal has long 
since been sAvept aAvay by the Sou, but a group of villages close by 
the old site uoav goes by the name. The place Avas once the* 
centre of a paper-making industry, aud still focuses the local 
tiade, Avhich is scrA ed by the Batua-Gaya canal passing through 
the village. It contains a police-station, dispensary, telegraph- aud 
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l><)st-otUi'e, (lu iusiKJction bimgalow maintained by the District 
Hoard, and a staging bungalow belonging to the Irrigation 
De{>artment. It is also the head-ijuarters of the 8olauo family, 
who hold extensive property in the neighbourhood. They are a 
S[iauish family of Malaga, and have resided here for aDjut half 
a century, the foundations of their fortunes Iwing laid by Don 
Uajihael Solano, who purchased the indigo factories of Tarai, 
I’ura and Baghoi in ISIO. Close by is the village of Sipah, 
formerly inhabited by jiensione*! soldiers, who received grants 
of land in lieu of j>ensious. 

Aorangabad subdivision. — The soulh-westem sulnli vision 
of the district, lying lx.‘tween 24 2!»' and 2o* 7 X., and 

between SI ti'and>*4 44' E.. :ind extending over 1.24ti square 
miles. Its jKipulation was 4T2.’>07 in IStU.biit fell in I!*'*! to 
4ti7,t'i7o ; of these Hindus iuiml)er 421,127 and Muhammadau-> 
4t>,'>l!b It contains two towns — Aurangabad, it.s head-quarters, 
and Daudnagar. liesides 2.042 villages, the number of occupied 
hou-ses Is'ing '.•O.dOtl. The density of population is .‘t7o ])er square 
mile, and is grt'atest in the uorth-wot, where the land is irrigated 
by the •''on canal sy.stem. The sul>di\lsion com]'riM,'s the three 
pdice circles of .Vurangabad, Daudnagar. and Nabinagar. find the 
jinrijtiHiii or tisi al division of Charkanwan. Manorah. •''iri«. Am hha, 
t.foh, Didar anil ICutuml>a. Of the total area i7!'7.44'> aip-j. 
•'iJ-'t.Odo ai res are lultivateil and 211.h<'0 are irrigntisl. :;.!.oti(i 
airesls'ing irrigated from (rov. niincnl ' anal'. Kii c is the staple 
I rop. U'ing gromi ..n 2-’>2.t’u0 a* n-s. and next in importance come 
gram )^7o.o()o aires). wlea' i oO.Ooo a, and maize . p27,0tHi 
acrcsi. while l>«rley. intru'i and liuseed eai h oci upv aBiut 2u.ouo 
ai n's. ' 

Aurangabad town- — lic.ail-quarters To«7i i.f tlie sul>livi,sicn 
of the same name, situatisl !* miles from the .Tamhor railway 
station in 24 4-i' X. and ''4 24' E, Tiie pipulation in Ittol 

»a.s 4.t>>.i, .Vurangabad i.s a bmg straggling town on the (iraud 
Trunk Koivl. and contains m. buildings of any intere.t. Besides 
the usual I ourt-bo'ws. pubh.' o(li.i-s and sub.jail. tlicre is a 
disjs n-ary and ins]“ < fion bungalow, Tim trade of the plaic is 
not unporlant . I onsi-ting mainly of fi-sl-grains. oil-sce<ls. leather 
and pif-xs-g-ssls, 

Bftkriur. — .V 'lUagc m the Imad-q iart< rs sululnision. situated ' 
half a mile to tiie cast "f B-«lh ttaya on fb,t narrow m-k of 
land bctwfs'n the Xilijan and Mohina rivers. Imm<sliately to 
the soutn of the \ill3ge are »he remains of a large bri' k stfipH. 
'till aianiling 2-> fee* al«‘\e fh.' ground and l-7l) b'ci in diameter: 
and at a abort distance fpim it is the stump oh a sandstone I'illar, 
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the shaft of which was set up iu Gaya (q. r.) iu 17SI), Tliis 
stupa and pillar commemorate the legendary iiuident nf the 
Gandlia-hasli or perfume elejihaut. Aeeording to 1 liiieii T'-liuig. 
who visited the place iu the 7th ceutury, lliiddlia iu a loniier 
existence was the offspring of a perfume-eleiihant and wandered 
in the woods round tliis place, gathering fond to aiipjiort a hliml 
mother, lie was captured by the king and jilaced in the royal 
stables, but there he refused to eat or drink. AVlieii the king- 
enquired the reason, he re[ilied tliat lie i-ould not. a-, his mother 
was blind and had been without food or drink for many day-', 
while he Idmself remained bound in a dreary dungeon. Tliei-e- 
upou the king released him in pity for his feelings and admira- 
tion for his resolution. About obO 3 'ards to the south-ea-t of 
the stupa there is a stxcred plaee of jiilgi-iniage called Mitangi. 
which contains the remams of a large tank marked by am lent 
embankments, called ilatanga-Va)ii, and a nioib rn tenub- wiih ji 
lingam called Matangeswar. Matanga in Sanskrit means elephant, 
and it seems clear that these names preserve a reminiseeui e 
of the ancient lluddhist legend. Uakraur al-o contains a 
small Hindu tualh or mouasterv. ,and a tank .--acisd to ilie 
sun. where an annual fair is held, during uhiili tlioiisamls 
conie to bathe in its holy water. S,/> al-o Ibports .Vnli. 
t'un-. lud.. ^ ol. I, pp. 12-1-1, and lleport Areh. Sur\.Hengal 
Circle, i9(il-((2. 

Barabar Hills. — A group of hills on the northern boimdarrof 
the head-quarters sulj<U\ ision, Icing iN'twei.u 2-'< o' and ’J-') d' N., 
and N-r .1' and S-i ') E.. and str<-tihing <1 to S niih s la-t oj the 
Bela railwav’ station. Tlmv are eo)npost-<l of gn, granit'- 

weathering into huge boulders, and lontain -evnd di-timt ^-eak-. 
of which the most (imspi- uous are the ^lurli ]-<ak to tie- north, 
the Sandagiri peak to the south, and tie- Si-Mle-sw.-ir juak. uhiih 
they lx )th join, on the east. A small temjde on tie- latt-r j- ak 
contains a lingam calleil Siddheswaru-ith. whi'h Ir-uii an lU'iiip- 
tion in one of the neighbouring <a\e- is kmoxn to 1-- as ol.l a- tii- 
•>th or 7th ccnturv ; and ilo-e bv on tie- t-ip of tie- hill ar-- s.,ne- 
curious ( aves us.-d oeeasionallv bv wandering to -. it ha- i« i n 
id(-ntified with the loftv hill fr'-m whiih Buddiei < ontoriij hiii d 
the kingdom of ^fagadha : and it i- still the -dijeif ■ t tin • \ten-i\o 
• pilgrimage from the m iglils-uring IraMs. Imiiiediatili t-- the 
south at it,-, for.t lie., a small lalb-y or basin entir- li- suire.aehd ly 
hills, except on the north-cn-t and south-* n-t. wh-n- uidl- ha\e 
W-cn built to lonijdcte the en'b'sUr*' I* ward' til*' so'lth'in 

( omer I'f the basin are tw-, -mall 'ht.ts <f w;it,r. wlm h hml an 
outlet undergrotintl U' the vmth-east ami n-appiai in the mu red 
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spring lulled i’atalgHUgn. where « bathing festival is held once a 
year in the month of Ehado (August-Septemher) . On this side 
is the jirineipal entrance to the valle}', which lies over large 
rounded masses of granite, now worn smooth and slijipery by the 
feet of numerous pilgrims. 

In the southern corner of the valle\' there is a low ridge of 
granite rock, about -hM) feet long, from 100 to 12U feet thick, and 
bn to b-j feet in height, in which some remarkable caves have been 
cut in the solid rock. On the northern side lies a large cave called 
Kama-Chaupar or the hut of Kama, at the western end of which 
there is a raised platform, which was probably the pedestal of a 
statue. The whole of the interior has been chiselled to a wonder- 
ful polish, wiiicli shows the proHiiency with which the Indian 
masons of the third century iB. (_'.) were able to deal with such 
intractalile material as the hard gi-auite of the Barabar Hills. 
That the cave dates 1 ack to this early age is j roved by an inscrip- 
tion on a sunken taldct at the western corner of the entrance 
recoiding the dedication of the lave by Asoka himself. To the 
east of the doorway the rock has Veen cut away, and some rude 
sculptures, ri'iireseuting a lingam and some Brahmanical figures, 
have been, carved. 

On the opi'Ositc side of the ridge is the Sudama cave, consisting 
of two chamliers. The inner one is nearly lircular : and the ante- 
chamber contains a sliallow recess, wliicli may have been intended 
as a niche for a statue, or as an entrance to another jirojected 
chanilH'r. But the work was abandoned soon after its commence- 
ment. and remains rough and imtinished. while all the rest of the 
cave is highly polished. On the eastern side of* the doorway 
there*!' nii inscription of ancient I’ali character, recording the 
dedication of the cave by Asoka. 

The Lomasrishi cave, on the same side of the ridge, is similar 
to the Sudama cave, both in the size and arrangement of its two 
chamliei'. but the whole of the interior of the circular room has 
Iweii left rough, and l oth the floor and the roof of the outer 
ai'artinent remain unfinir-hed. The chisel marks arc still visible 
oil the floor, while on the roof, which has been only partially 
hi'wn. the i uts of tlic chi'cl are still sharji and di'tim t. The 
i vcnvatioii ot the 'roof would apjrar to have been abandoned 
owing to the wiirk iiaving reaclicd a deep tis'mc which form.s • 
one of the natural lines of i Icavagc of tlie roik. The doorway 
of this cave is of the same size and of the same Kgvptian form as 
tliat of the Sudama i ave. but tlie entrance has 1 cen sculptured to 
represent the ornamental cntrnui e id a w ooden building. The 
ends of the roofing beams and the bamloi» lattii e-work of the 
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gable can be seen distinctly, and below there is a frieze of 
elephants surrounding the doonvay. In the space between this 
frieze and the doorway there is an inscription of the same 
character as those of the later princes of the Gupta Dynasty. 

General Cunningham therefore assigns the date of this sculptured 
facade to the 3rd or 4th century A. D. ; but the cave itself 
corresponds so exactly with the 8udama cave that it must have 
been excavated at the same time, the doorway being enlarged and 
ornamented later. 

'Ihe fourth cave of the Barabar grouj) is ex< avated in a large 
block of granite to the eastward of the main lidgc. It is known 
as \iswajhopr'] or the hut of Yiswamitra, and cnusist> of two 
rooms, an inner apartment, wliich is rough and unpolished, and 
an ante-chamber, which is polished throughout, and contains an 
inscription recording the dedication of ihe cave by Ascdca. 

About half a mile to the east of the Siddheswarnath peak Nagarjmu 
are the Nagarjuni Hills, consisting of two narrow ridges of 
granite, running nearly larallel, about half a mile distant from 
each other. The southern ridge contains tlnee more caxes, of 
which two are situated in a small spur on the noithein side, while 
the third and largest cave, known as the Gopi cave, is excavated 
in the southern side of the ridge at a height of dO feet above the 
plain. It is approached by a flight of rude stone steps, but the 
entrance is concealed by a tree and parily by the wall of an hlijnli 
built by some former Muhammadan occupants. On the outside, 
immediately over the doorw ay, a small sunken tablet contains an 
ina'riptic)n stating that the Gopi's cave was bestowed by Dasa- 
ratha, immediately after his accession, on the venerable Ajivikas to 
be a dwelhng place for them as long as the sun and mdon eadure. 

The other two caves, wliich are situated in a low rocky 
ridge on the northern side of the hill, liave inscriptions recording 
their dedication in the same terms. To the south there are two 
raised teiraces, the upper of which is believed by General Cunning- 
ham to have been the site .of a Buddhist riUnra oi monastery. 

There are several squared stones and granite pillars near tlic top, 
which in the opinion of the same authority, were added by the 
iluhammadans, who occupied tlie caves in later years. The plat- 
form is covered with their tombs ; and all around there are hcaj'S 
of bricks and fragments of carved stones, whii'h .show that several 
buildings must once have existed here. 

The westward cave is situated in a gap or natural deft of tlie 
rock, and is entered by a nan’ow- passage, only 2 feet 1" indies in 
width. In an inscription on the riglit-liand jamb of the doorway 
this cave is called the Yadathika < ave, whhli General Cunningham 
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''iifrgt'sti mtiv mi au tlio (fivo of tiie M'diuleil nioiidic niit.s. This 
iio'iiiiiiip I-, tipj'i'opriiitf to fh.' jMoitioii of tlio cnM', for it is riitiivly 
-'■|iHr:it>'il Iroin tlio ( a\o to tlu' oast, is t'Ui'oiuj'asntsl bv tlu‘ blult 
riM'ks of tlio oap in wliii li it is .sitiiatod. and is idfci tually srivcucd 
tioin \ irw. 'I'lir ravo next to it lias a small jion h or aiitc- 
I liniidwr. from wlui li a nniTow doorway b ads to tho prim ij'al • 
loom. Tho roof is vaulted and all the walls are highly 
polish, (1. From an iiiseriptioii on the lett-hand side ot the 
poll h «e leani that the eave was railed Vapika — a term wliieh 
pioliahlv refi'i's to the wt-ll (f'ipi) in front of it. 

From the an ount givou abo\e it will lie sn'ii that the two 
gro-ij s of raves are m ] arated by date as «ell as position, the 
Ibirihnr ia\es haiiiig It'en e\ea\at*d in tlie rtign of Asoka, while 
those of Nagarj'ini were e\ia\ated in the 1 st year of the n.igu 
ol his grandson 1 la'aratha, i. < about the year ,'-jl Ik F. 'Ihey 
Were all dedieated to the Ajixikas. who were either a .set ol 
llmhmanii al asi-etiis de\oted to Naraynn. a tonn of Vi-hnu. or a 
p inteiitial order i losi lv a,s.so. iatnl with tlie Jaiiis. tile niemls rs 
of wlr.ih Went alsiiit naked and were noted for ii'iitii pnntiies 
c4' till' III' st rigofous kind. From in'in|tions ol later date we 
le.i»ni timt the ,a\es Were for ages n.-ipied by llrahmaiii' al 
asietiis. Alsiut the ord or llli niitury A. !>.. the kings Saislula 
Varman and Ananta Vaniian jihned rirahmanii al images in 
tinie of tile ones; niid in tim Mil or 7th I'lit-iry the ti.aiher 
Yi'.-anamla h tt a rn . rd ot hn leb-ration tii" SiiMiii s«nr 
Imo.u i in file \ ipika i a' • Tiis mijafion by 1 raiimans jn tie 

7t,i iiiitiiv ma_\ a.ioint t'-r tie- -'.I. t 'le (. i.iie's*' I'llgnm 

lli-eu T'iamc I'garding fh* <a\i--. wi,;.h w o iM otheru i-e l,a\. 
iiitaiiily attretiil i. Is attention. .\t a 'till hit' r date. someMi.ep 
al o ,! ti,, Ivtii i.utury. We t.n l a and a [ i’.giim ii-iting 

t, • no.' .an 1 iii'i nbing imir nam. ' . and it aj'jnus j r- babie that 
te'e-eV ol t:;. f«o gro’i].' ot ia\i' Wire en r npj I'o] riat. d bv 

lie r. iddiint'. 

11^ Fai ii ar . a'.t s arekl; 'i\n 

;t ,ei' I'.ii '■li.-^e'tid taa* t'.ie nam* 
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ilf^ignatioii niiplieil to tlic valloy in wliioli tlio oavi's aio sit ufili'il, 
Tlii> is naturally a strong doft-nsivc jiosition. ns it j jilriilv 

of water ami is only aeeessilile at two j'oints — ou tlx' iiorlli.i a'( ami 
S(juth-east. P>oth tliese points were f losed liy walls : and as tln ro 
aro also traces of walls on the surrounding liilK. it sc, nis i i ilain 
that the place was once used ns a stroiigliold. Tho Icrni niac' 
however have l.een a]i]ilied to the larger ;alley enclosed nn the 
west hy the Barahar Hills, on the noi1h and south hy tlm j aralh l 
ridges of the Nagarjuni Hills, and cui tlie east hy l!ie l-’lialgn. 
%\'here t]\e numerous hea]is of hri, k and st,,tie m attered om i- 
the ]ilain seem to mark the site- of a large to\\n. Ihi, hamm 
Hamilton calls this plain l!am- Gaya, and slates that tlie p uph- 
of the neighl ourh(j(,d claimed that it was erne a i outre ,.( ] ilgrim- 
age. which fell into decline, hecatise the Gayaw.ds sit u], a 
new jilgrim city at Gaya. For turther ]iMi1i( ulars. IJep. 
Arch. Surv. Ind. Vol. I, p. 4t>. and Vol. A'lll. h" ; als,, lj\t 
of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, l^tt-i. 

Barnn. — A village in tlie Aurangfihail suldi^ision. situated 
on the eastern hank of the Sou in 24 o'>' X. and 8t IF li. 
H. ‘I'e the Graml Trunk Bead crosses the hrotnl .samly he,l i,| the 
Son hy a stone causc'way 2l miles long, .and the Main Fastim , amd 
hranehes off from an anient across tlie ri\er. .Ius| l.h.w tin’s. 
th>‘ river is spiiiineil hy a huge railway hri>lge. wl.i, h is not onU- 
the largest hridge in India, hut is surpass,-,! in h-ngth onl\ h\ 
the lay hiiilge. The latter is lit.027 f<-et in h-ngth iGth a wati-r- 
way of tl.-lOd f,.,.t. and the hn<lg,- at Barnn i' lo,o.i2 fe,-t with a 
wat,-rway of O.ddO feet. It is made of iron girilers Iai,l on ~toni-- 
huilt pillars, and eomtiris,'> W-’i s| aii' ‘-f ]dd f,-,-t em h. tin- j ii-j-s 
running in ajijiarentlv intc-rminahle su'e,ssi,.n o\,r a ^ide flat 
ri\er-hed. which in tin- hot w,-ath<-r is nothing- nioi-e than a -cast 
e\|ans,- of saml. The hridge was , ,-mmen< ‘d on Iihruarv ]sti7 
and was oj-em-il in Fehruarv It'dd. tin- tot,-d expens. - .,f ilo- work 
l“-ing lakhs of ni].e,-s. i,r £24 j-i-r lim-al foot of w atei-\i 
The lost ,if (li,. hnilge was as hiw as the rate ,,f , . instr-n ^.-n was 
rapid, owing to the , omparat i\ ely e isy , ondit .ous of tiie wi rk. 
a tirm ,-lay 1»-ing found at a s]i,,i-t ilistam e h,-low tie- ri\,r-'.ed. 
whiih ga\e an ex, elh-nt foumlatioii for tie- pii-rs r.-ir-ni .on- 
tuins a j.oliie outpost, and is scried hy tie- .s;.,n Fast I’.ank st-nii.n 

on the Mughnlsarai-Gay X Kailway. , 

Bishnnpur Tanrwa — H\sn\*Hni 

Bodh Gaya. — Village in tie- he-el-ipuirters s;-,l.Jii isi.,n. 
sitnateil (i niiles south of Gaya on the wesf hank <.f tie Xilijan — 

‘S'< ( 'hnptcT III. 

Brahmajnni HjH — ■ G .\ v x To w x . 
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Dariyapur Parbatl. — A village in the Xawada subdivision, 
situated (i miles noiili of iVarisaliganj, on the northern boundary 
of the district. Tliis village has been identified by General 
Cunningham as the site of the Buddliist monasteiy, called the 
Kapotika or Pigeon moiiasterv', vvliich was built to commemorate 
an incident in the life of Buddha. According to the legend, 
Buddha was once preaching at tliis spot, and close b}' a fowler 
was spreading his snares. Having caught milling all day, the 
fowler attributed his ill-luck to Buddha’s preaching, and coming 
to him, loudlv re[)roached him, and asked how he was to feed his 
hungry children. Buddha promised tliat they should not remain 
hungry, if he would light a fircj and tliis leaving been done, a 
large pigeon fell from the sky into the fiames. The monaster}' 
built at tliis spot was visited by Hiuen Tsiang, who describes it as 
being close to a steeii isolated hill, laid out in terraces and covered 
vrith holy buildings. Tliis corresponds witli the position of the 
village, wliich lies by a hill called Parbatl, or (jlmr pat-avif ; and 
this name appears to be a corruption of I’aravata, the Sanskrit for 
pigeon. L’ he foot of the hill is washed by the river Sakri on the 
v^st, and on three sides it rises precipitously, but in the middle 
of its norihern face it shelves down to the village by gentle 
stages. The whole surface is strewn with ruins, the remains of 
the “multitude of rihdras and temples" seen by the Chinese 
pilgrim in the 7th century ; and the level terraces .still remain rpiite 
distinct, though nothing is left of the temples but a number of 
mounds. In the centre stood a famous temjile of Avalokiteswara ; 
and this spot is now covered by the i/nr./ti/i of Haji Chandar br 
Chand Saudagar, “ the ilusalman cuckoo having,’’ in General 
Cunningham’s words, " as usual, occupied the Hindu nest.’’ It 
stands on a small eminence and is built in the midst of a level 
terrace, where Mr. Peglar traced rows of cells, as of a monastery, 
which are traditionally said to be the remains of the palace of 
Bawan Suba. On the highest pait of the liill. oOU feet to the 
south-^st of this spot, there are the remains of a brick building ; 
oU yards further to the west a conical-sliaped peak marks the 
remains of a stupa ; and in another high mound, LOO yards to the 
south, the basement of a building and the stumps of Ki granite 
pillars have been laid bare. A mound on the plain to the west 
of the village is believed to represent the remains of the Pigeon 
monastery which gave its name to the village, but Like many 
other moimds near the place, it has been used as a quarry by 
the villagers. The ruins all round have been largely dug into 
for bricks, as well as for treasure, which has been found more than 
once ; and the result is that very little is left of the original 
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buildings ■u'hieh once crowded the site. Set Reports Arok. Siirv. 

• Ind., Vol. YIII, pp. 108 — 114, and Vol. XV, pp. (i — lo. 

Daddnagar. — A to\ra in the Aurangabad subdivision, situ- 
ated on tlie eastern hauk of tlie river Son .and on tlie western hank 
of tlie Patna-Ga^ya canal, in 2') -V X., and 84° 24' E. I’opulation 
(1901) 9,744. The town was foundeil by Daed Klian, tlie 
Governor of Bihar under Aurangzeh. some of wliose descend.ants 
still li\'e there. Tradition relates tliat. when lie was on his way 
back from- the conquest of Palamau (lOOO A.Ih), he cmanqied on 
the spot where the town now stands. Fimling it a place infested 
by robbers and wild liensts, he had the jungle cleared, built the 
town, which was named after him, and erected a palace for himself. 
According to Colonel Dalton* this palace contained (1871) the 
great gates of the Palamau port, knomi as the Singh Danvaza, 
and the pride of the Cheros, which Daud Kh:m carried utf 
when he left Palamau. llis gramlson, Ahmad Khan, still fur- 
ther strengthened the ton n by building a fort called Ghaus)iur. 
and added the portion which still contains his tomb and is called 
Aliniadganj after him. 

'^rhe trade of Daiidiiagar was once very con.siderable’ and in 
Buchanan Hamilton's time it contained a cloth -factory dependent 
on the Commercial Resident at Patna and a factor of the Ujuum 
. Agent at that city. Its [u'osiierity is on the wane, water com- 
munication having brought the area it used to tap into close 
proximity to the two main centres — i’atna and Gaya : but it has 
still some trade in tusser cloth, brass utensils, caiqiets, blankets, 
linseed and mulassos. A sugar refinery is ,at Avork, and the 
manufacture of coarse blankets, country cloth and carpets is 
earned on. It is a centre of some local importance. Avith a 
municipal organization, a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a 
dispensary and piolice-statlou. It also contains the offices of an 
Assistant Engineer and a Circle Olficer of the Irrigation 
Department. The principal building is the ttirai or fortified inn, 
erected by Dafid Ivhan. It Avas intended to ju’otect trsH-ellei-s 
from robbery on the road along the banks of the Son to 
Patna, and AA’as surrounded by a moat and rampart of brick. 
• with battlements and loop-holes, strengthened at the comers 
by bastions. 

Deo . — A A’illage in the Aurangabad subdivision, situated ,(> 
miles south-east of Aurangabad in 24° 39' X. and 84° 2()' E. 
It contains a temple dedicated to the sun, called Suraj Mandir. 
which local tradition ascribes to a fabulous age, but aa-IucIi probably 
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dates back only to 14-50 A. D. It is beautifully built of blocks of 
cut stone without cenieut, and has a tower, about 100 feet liigh, 
oriiameuted with carved scrolls and sumiounted by a caiwed 
uiubrella-like top. The roof is of solid stone supported by stone 
jiillars with plain but handsome capitals. Theae is a remarkable 
resemblance in the stjde of this temple and of those at Koneh 
and Umga, which points to their having been built about the. 
same time. Fairs are held here in the mouths of Kailik 
(October-November) and Chait (ilareh- April) , which are largely 
attended for the purposes of trade, for the fulfilment of vows and 
f(jr religious worship. One of the ceremonies consists in fastening 
a number of cords to a hook in the roof of the temple, which are 
extended to represent the rays of the sun. To the south-east of 
tlie village is a tank also sacred to the sun, and close by is 
another, celebrated for its lotuses. 

Deo Raj. — Deo is the seat of the Deo Rajas, one of the oldest 
fanulies in Bihar, who trace back their descent to the lianas or 
Udaipur. According to the family tradition, Maharana Rai Bhan 
Singh, ^ younger brother of the Rana of Udaipur, encamped at 
Umga on his way to the shrine of Jagannath in the loth century. 
There was a hill-for.t there, the chief of which had recently died, 
lea^'ing an old and helpless Midow, who was unable to keep order 
over her mutinous subjects. On hearing of Bhan Singh’s arrival, 
she put herself under his protection, adopting him as her son. He 
soon made himself master of the Umga fort, and quelled the incip- 
ient rebellion. After his death two of his descendants ruled there, 
but the fori was subsequently deserted in favour of the present 
seat of the family. Raja Chhatarpati, from whom the present 
Raja is seventh in descent, was the first to espouse the cause of 
the English. In the contest between Warren Hastings and Chait 
Singh, the Raja of Benares, the Deo Raja being too old to 
take the field in person, his son, Fateh Xarayan Singh, joined the 
forces under Major Crar\ford, and afterwards aided the English 
in the war -vshth the Pindaris. For the former service the young 
Raja was given a ndnkar, or rent-free tenure, of eleven villages ; 
and his subsequent serriees were rewarded with the Raj of Pala- 
mau, which was aften\'ard8 exchanged for certain villages in the 
district of Gaya, yielding an income of Rs. 3,000 per annum. 
The successor of Fateh Karayan Singh was Ghansham Singh, who 
also took the field with the British forces against the mutineers in 
Surguja, and received in recompense, a second time, the Raj of 
Palamau. His son. Raja Mitra Bhan Singh, rendered good service 
in quelling the Kol insurrection in Chota Nagpur, and was 
rewarded with the remission of Rs. 1,000 from the Government 
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revenue accruing from the Deo estate. The services of the pre- 
sent Eaja’s grandfather, Jai Pi-akash Singh, during the Mutiny 
of 1857, and the aid he afforded in quelling the insurrection 
in Chota Nagpur, were rewarded by the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur, a knighthood of the Star of India, and the grant 
of a jdgir or rent-free tenure. The present representative of 
the family is a minor, and the estate is under the management of 
the Court of Wards. The estate owned him extends over 
92 square miles, and was brought under survey and settlement 
between 1901 and 1903. 

Dharawat. — A village in the extreme south of the Jahana- 
bad subdmsion, about 5 miles north-west of the Barabar Hills, 
which has been identified as the site of the Buddhist monaster^" 
of Gunamati. Gunamati was a learned Buddhist of Southern 
India, who heard of the fame of Madhava. a Brahman heretic 
of these parts, who had a deep knowledge of the most difficult 
and abstruse questions. Determined to engage him in contro- 
versy, Gunamati sent him a challenge, and warned him that he 
was coming to humble him. In alarm at this threat, Madhava 
gave orders that Gimamati was not to be admitted to the 
town, which he held in fief ; and when he appeared before the 
gates, the Brahmans jeered at his shaven head and singular 
dress, and turned him back. Gunamati then appealed to the 
king, who commanded that Madhava should meet him. The 
discussion lasted six days, and at the end of that time Madhava 
was completely defeated in the argument, vomited blood and 
died. The king then built a great monastery to celebrate the 
\dctory of Gunamati. This monastery was visited in the 7th 
century A. D., by Hiuen Tsiang, who described it as being on 
the declivity of a hill and flanked by a precipice, with lofty 
walls and towers standing up between the rocks. 

Not only does the position of Dharawat correspond with the 
account of his itinerary given by the Chinese pilgrim, but the 
site of the ruins still extant agrees T\'ith Hiuen Tsiang’s descrip- 
tion ; and it has been suggested that the name of the Kunwa Hill 
to the south of the village is a survival of the old name of 
Gunamati or Gimmat. On the northern slope of this hill there are 
the ruins of a great monastery, out of which numerous Buddhist 
statues have been dug up, and on the top there are several other 
Buddhist ruins of an early age. Near the foot of the hill a 
terrace, 60 feet long, has been traced; and 200 yards to the 
westward is another terrace, some 250 feet long, on which several 
Buddhist figures formerly stood. The villagers have imfortu- 
nately ransacked these remains, leaving in places only a number 
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of trenches to mark the position of tlie walls ; and most of the 
statues have been carried off to tlie Bralimanical temples in tlie 
neighbourhood. Tlie exea^'ations made by General (Juuningham 
show howei er that tlie lower platfoim was covered wth a great 
building vuth its back wall against the hill, as described by Hiuen 
Tsiang ; against this wall some Buddhist statues of granite were 
found ; the outline of two large quadrangles was disclosed ; and 
the remains of several cells were also laid bare. The remains on 
the top of the hill consist of a stiipa and two small temples, besides 
three masonry platforms or basements. General Cimningham 
was of opinion that these temples were built in 9th or 10th 
century ; that the date of the stiipa cannot be placed much 
later than the 4th century A. D. ; and that in all probability it 
was coeval with the foundation of the monastery on the slopes 
below. 

At the foot of the lulls which shut in Dharawat on the south, 
stretches a large tank 2,00 ' feet in length and SOO feet broad, 
the name of which, Chandokhar, an abbreviation of ('handra 
Pokhar, perpetuates the legend (mentioned in the account of Lath) 
that it was made by Baja Chandra Sena. Two modem temples 
at its 'north-eastern comer and a small shrine at some distance 
to the east contain a large collection of ancient statues, of 
which the most remarkable is a statue of Karttikayini, the female 
energy of the war-god, inscribed nith the Buddhist creed — a 
curious e.xample of the way in which Buddhism coalesced with 
Brahmanism in the d.ays of its decline. Between the two temples 
lies another colossal image, representing the Bodhisat Avaloldta, 
which is called Bhairo by the people. It shows a life-size figure 
standing under an arch formed by a thick lotus stem, from which 
numerous offshoots strike off, ending in flowers which support tiny 
figures of men, women and animals. The figure has 12 arms, 
and in the head dress is a small figure of Buddha seated with 
both hands in his lap. Boimd the head is inscribed the Buddhist 
creed and on either side are the figures of two female votaries. 

Dharawat probably offers the most fertile field for exploration 
in the whole district. The GUage itself contains a large number 
of mounds, which probably mark the site of the old tomi of 
Dharawat ; and ruins of mounds and brick terraces are scattered 
over the hills to the south. Vast quantities of bricks have been 
dug out by the Gllagers from this great collection of ruins, and 
a number of Buddhist statues have been unearthed ; but there has 
as yet been no systematic excavation, and there can be little doubt 
that valuable archseological results would reward a thorough 
exploration. Much however has been destroyed by the excavations 
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of the villagers, which are likely, unless chocked, to efface the last 
traces of the lofty terraces and larildings which once occupied 
the picturestiue hill-side down to tlie edge of the water. Si'e also 
Heport Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 5d — d5, Vol. VIII, 
pp. dG — 39. and Vol. XVI, pp- 39 — 16. 

Gaya subdivision. — The head-cpiarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 24 17' and 25^ o X. and 84° 17' and 
cS.j° 24' E., and extending over l,90-3 scpiare miles. Its population 
was 731, ^33 in 19(ll as against 832,442 in 1891, the decrease 
in the number id inhaldtants Ijcing due to the plague raging at 
the time of the census. Of the total number enumerated 662, 53t) 
are Hindus, 88, 97 6 are Muhammadans, and the remainder are 
members of other religious. The density of population for the 
whole subdivision is oul^- 395 persons to the scpiare mile, but 
the population is very sparse to the south, which includes a 
portion of the northern fringe of the (Jhota Nagpur plateau. 
It contains 3 towns, Gaya, the head-quarters, Tekari and Sher- 
ghati, and 2,999 villages, the proportion of villages per square 
mile being I'o and of houses 80’2, while the average number of 
inhabitants in each village is 224. The subdivision comprises 
() thanas or police circles, including Gaya town, whicli forms an 
indeiiendent police division imder a separate Inspector. The 
other thanas are Mofussil Gaya, Atri, Barachatti, Sherghati, and 
Tekari. For the purposes of revenue administration it is divided 
into the 8 pariiamoi or fiscal divisions of Gaya, Dakhner, Maher, 
I’ahra, Sanaut, Atrl, Sherghati and Kabar. Out of the total 
area (1,219,200 acres) only 671,682 acres are cultivated and 
467,626 acres are irrigated. The large proportion of uncultivat- 
ed laud is due to the fact that in the Sherghati and Barachatti 
thanas, adjoining the hilly range to the south, the area of waste 
land exceeds that imder cultivation. The principal crop is rice, 
which is grown on 296,7 OO acres, and next in importance come 
gram (9u,800 acres) , whc.at (63,000 acre^), maize (35,000 acres) and 
linseed (26,000 acres). 

Gaya Town. — The chief toivn and administrative head- 
quarters of the district situated on the western bank of the Phalgu 
in 24° 49' N. and 83° 1' E. For purposes of municipal admin- 
istration, the town also includes the suburbs of Manpur and 
Buniadganj on the eastern bank of the Fhalgu, but these villages 
are practically distinct from the remainder of the tovm. The 
population, which was 66,843 in 1872, rose to 76,413 in 1881, 
and to 80,383 in 1891, but fell in 1901 to 71,288, the decrease 
in the number of inhabitants being due to the plague which 
was raging at the time of the census. Of the total number 
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enumerated, 54,223 or 76 per cent, are Hindus, 16,778 or 23|^ 
per cent, are Muhammadans, while among the remainder are 
156 Christians and 121 Jains. The town is hounded on the 
north hy the Murli and Hamsila Hills, on the south hy the 
Erahmajuni Hill, on the east hy the river Phalgu, and on the 
west hy open coimtry broken hy the small low ridge known as 
the Katari Hill. The eastern portion stretches along a rocky ridge 
between the Brahmajuni Hill and the river, and the western portion 
slopes gradually to a plain skirted hy hills to the north and south. 
The greater part of Gajn may, therefore, he said to lie in a valley, 
and its situation renders it an extremely hot and dusty station, 
owing to the reflection of the sun’s rays from the rocks hy which 
it is encompassed and from the parched sands of the Phalgu. 

Sshibganj. jg locally divided into two parts — the old toum of Gaya 

and the new to^Mi known as Sahihganj. There is a marked 
distinction between these two adjoining portions. The former 
contains the residence of the priests who preside over the Gaya 
pilgrimage, and is regarded hy all Hindus as a place of peculiar 
sanctity. The latter is the trading quarter and also the seat of 
administration, where the ci^il offices and the dwelling places of 
the European residents are situated. Sahihganj is principally 
inhabited hy business men of all classes, merchants, traders, 
artizans, money-lenders and professional men. It is a modem 
town yith many straight, broad streets and numerous cross roads, 
such as are seldom seen in other parts of Bihar. It was laid 
out hy Mr. Law, a Collector at the end of the 18th century, 
after whom it was called Ilahahad or Law's city ; and it contains 
few buildings of any interest. Stretching along the river hank 
in the portion of the tm\n between old Gaya and Itamsila Hill, 
are the old houses formerly occupied hy the European residents, 
from whom the name Sahihganj is apparently derived ; they are 
situated in a quarter called Bamna, the name of which shows 
that it was formerly the site of a deer park. Further to the north 
at the foot of Eamsila Hill is the old European cemetery' adjoin- 
ing the Muhammadan Imamhara. This cemetery, which is now 
no longer used, contains graves dating back to the early i)art 
of last century ; the most interesting of these are the monument 
erected in 1821 in memory of Francis Gillanders, Collector of 
taxes on pilgrims at Gaya, the tomb of llicketts, the foimder of 
the Doveton College in Calcutta, who died at Gaya in 1835, and a 
large gra^e and memorial tablet erected over the remains of a 
number of seamen of the Naval Brigade who “ died of disease 
while serving at Gaya during the year of sorrow, 1857-58.” A 
large pillared archway stands close to the Jamaj Masjid, which 
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was built by a Collector of Gaya at the eud of the 18th eentiiiy, 
and was apparently intended to guard the entrance of a simi. 
Not far off, in front of the Pilgrim Hospital, is a large sandstone 
pillar, over 16 feet high, which was brought here from Bakraur, 
where it formed the shaft of a pillar said to have been erected 
by Asoka ; a Persian inscription shows that it was set up in its 
present position in 1789. 

To the south-west of Sahibganj are the public ottices, revenue, 
magisterial, civil, opium, police, etc. ; to the west are the European 
residences grouped in the neighbourhood of a large maklan; and 
beyond these again lie the jail, the race-course and the golf 
links. The latter have been laid out on the rocky flanks of the 
Brahmajuni Hill at a place known locally as Gaibachhwa, and 
so called from a stone image of a cow suckling its calf which 
stands there. Close to the jail, under the northern side of the 
Brahmajuni Hill, are the cemetery and the police lines, and 
further to the north-east, on the side of the maklan, are the 
Church and an excellent PubUc Library called the Halliday 
Library, which was founded in 1857 in commemoration of the visit 
of Sir Frederic Halliday, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
It has a funded capital of Its. 12,000 in Government securities, 
and possesses nearly 3,OoO volumes, besides a poor collection of 
lecal art-ware and manufactures. Between this portion of the 
town and the railway station are the quariers of the railway 
staff. Gaya, which was previously an unimportant terminus of the 
I’atna-Gaya line, has become a large railway centre vith a resident 
District Traffic Supeiintendent, a District Engineer, an Assistant 
Engineer and a Bailway Doctor, besides a large floating construc- 
tion staff and a numerous population of lesser railway othcials and 
employes. Large areas of land have been acquired by the Bailway 
Company in this part of the toAvn, which is now covered vith the 
quarters constructed for the staff. The railway station itself is 
situated close to some small red granite hills, the spurs of Itamsila 
Hill ; and to the west a large railway bridge spans the Phalgu, 
passing a small rocky island crowned with a Hindu temple. To 
the south a large wooden bridge spans the river and connects 
yahibganj with the suburbs of Manpur and Bimiadganj, and a 
short distance up the river is a small hill, called Bam Gaya, which 
forms one of the sacred places of pilgrimage. 

The old town of Gaya opposite this hill on the western bank 
of the Bhalgu presents a complete contrast to the modern to’mi. 
Many of the buildings are situated on rocky points and the spires, 
of the temples, the lofty houses and the numerous ghats leading- 
down to the Phalgu, with the crest of the Brahmajuni Hill in the 
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backgroimd, form a very jdeturesque view from the oi'posite bank 
of the river. It is a to^\Ti of narrow streets and crooked alleys, 
shut in by high masonry houses ; in place of the broad thoroughfares 
and busy bazars found in the modem "quaiier of Sahibganj, the 
visitor to Graya proper meets a labj'rinth of narrow streets and 
lanes flanked by high masonry houses with overhanging balconies 
or frontages of carved woodwork black -vs-ith smoke and age. Many 
of these are loopholed for defence against raids, and the existence 
of small forts on high escarpments and, until recently, of great 
oity gates shows that the town was built with the object of pre- 
serving the sacred shrines and the treasures of its priests from 
rapine. “ Old Gaya,” says Buchanan Hamilton, “ has been often 
attacked and sometimes plundered. The sanctity of the place 
would have been no security against Mahrattas’ rapacity ; and 
when these invaded the district, the priests boldly formed them- 
selves into 14 companies, to each of wliich was entrusted the 
defence of an entrance into the town. Except at these entrances 
the houses and a few walls formed a continued barrier, and the 
projecting angles and small \\’indows of the houses formed a strong 
defence, so that the Mahrattas were on all occasions repulsed.” 

The great interest of old Gaya Lies however in the sacred 
shrines which attract pilgrims from all parts of India. None of 
them are very ancient, but most have been erected on old sites, 
or have been built with old materials; and a large number of 
ancient statues, mostly Brahmanical, are found in jail parts lof.,the 
tocvn and more especially about the temples, where they are 
flxed in the walls or in small recesses forming separate shrines. 
The latter cluster most thickly roimd the Vishuu[)ad, the great 
temple which is the centre of the Gaya pilgrimage. Tliis temple, 
which derives its name from the footprints of Yislinu enshrined 
within it, is a solid structure of grey granite, wliich was built 
in the 1 8th century by the Maratha princess Alialya Bai. The 
main building is an open hall or maiulapu, o8 feet square, support- 
ed on eight rows of pillars clustered in groupis of four and dis- 
posed in two storeys, one above the other, which gives a massive 
but somewhat heavy appearance to the exterior. The centre is 
covered by a gracefully shaped dome, formed in the usual Indian 
manner by overlapping stones. The sanctum of the temple is an 
octagonal tower with a lofty pyramidal roof, the total height of 
the tower being about 100 feet. The sides of the octagon are 
alternately plain and indented, each angle as it reaches the 
pyramidal roof finishing in a series of small pinnades one above 
the other, until they all culminate in a single ttdl and rather 
graceful pinnacle crowned by a large gilded flag. The sanctum, 
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which has folding doors plated with silver, eushriues an identa- 
tion also encased with solid silver, supposed to he the foot-print 
of Yishnu himself, which is simply a long shallow hole in the 
rock somewhat resembling a man’s footmark in shape hut much 
larger. Immediately in front hangs a hell presented by llanajit 
Pande, the minister of the Paja of Nepal, and at the entrance 
to the sanctum there is a second bell bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: — “A gift to the Bishnupad by Mr. Francis Grillanders. 
Graya, loth January, 1790.” Grillanders, as we know from the 
inscriiition on his tomb, was G'ollector of the old pilgrim tax, and 
his epitaph bears witness to the kindly feelings which he felt 
towards the jiilgrims and which he has exhibited in tliis unusual 
manner. The temple stands in a courtyard, irregular in shape and 
much contracted in size by several other buildings, of which the 
most interesting is an open hall, called Solaln edi, with pillars of 
solid granite resting on the bare rock, where the pilgrims assemble 
before beginning the roimd of holy places. In another couiiyard 
close by stands a small granite temple dedicated to Yishnu as 
Gadadhar or the mace -bearer, and near its north- western corner 
^ there is a small rough pillar, and a rude carving of an elephant, 
called Gaj, from which the five A'c.b- forming the circuit of pilgrimage 
are measured. In the passage near the gate there is a fine statue of 
Indra seated on a throne supported by two elephants, and to the 
north-west of it stands the temple of Gayasurr l)er i, containing a 
statue of the eight-armed Biirga slaying the buffalo or Mahesha- 
sura. There are a number of other minor shrines grouped round 
the Yishnupad, and in the precincts of the tenrjile itself and rrear 
the ijlidt *■ leading to the rir er-bed are numerous lingams and statires. 
The latter aie nearly all of the time of the Pala kings (bUO — 12t)0 
A. If.), but in a small shrine on the way to the Yishnirpad there 
is a figirre of an elepharrt in the act of plucking flowers or fririt 
from a tree, which dates back to at least the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

A little to the north of the Yishnupad, and by the side of 
the road leading to it, is a temple sacred to the Sun, in which 
is enshrined a fine statue of the Sun-god, with his ser en horses 
driven by Arun on the pedestal. It stands to the west of the 
sacred Surajkund, a large tank of pea-green water lying 
deep below the surface, which is said to resemble the famous 
Swetganga tank at I'uri. Another large statue of the same 
god is enshrined in the temple of Surya, close by the Yishnupad, 
at the Bahmani Ghat, where there are a number of small temples 
of much reiaite but poor ap}>earance. About half a mile to 
the south-west of the Yishnupad, and immediately imdcr the 
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Brahmajuni Hill, is the famous Akshayahat, or undying hanyan 
tree, at which the pilgrims make their offerings to the Gayawals 
and conclude their pilgrimage. Close to it is the temple of 
Prapitamaheswar, built entirely of granite blocks, the remains 
of former buildings, and to the westward is a large tank called 
Bukminikund. The only other temple calling for separate mention 
is the temple of Krishna Dwarika, containing a statue of Krishna 
which is said to have been discovered during the excavation 
of a well at a date later than the Muhammadan invasion. 

The hills in the immediate neighbourhood of Gaya also 
partake of the sanctity of the city, and are accordingly crowned 
with temples. The highest of these to the south of the town 
is called Brahmajuni, or the female energy of Brahma, a name 
which is derived from a small natural fissure in the rocks at 
the top of the hill, through which a person can just manage 
to crawl. This is looked upon as a symbol of the yuni or womb, 
and it is believed that by crawling through it the pilgrim 
escapes rebirth from a human womb. Close by, on the summit 
of the hill, is a small temple containing a statue, said to be a 
representation of Brahma, though it properly belongs to Sivsiy 
as the figure has five and not four heads, as in regular statues 
of Brahma. This figure is placed on an old pedestal, which is 
said to have been inscribed with a verse recording the erection 
of the statue in 1663; and on the left there is a small figure 
Avith a horse on the pedestal, which General Cunningham believed 
to be most probably a statue of Sambhunath, the third of the 
24 Jain hierarchs, whose cognizance is a horse. The hill rises 
almost precipitously from the plain to the height of 450 feet; 
and the ascent most commonly used is to the south-east, where 
there is a long flight of stone steps erected some 40 years ago 
for the convenience of pilgrims by the Maratha Deva liao Bhao 
S^ib, but the hill can also be approached by a rugged path 
near the Police lines. To the right of this path, overlooking 
the gorge which separates the central peak from its northern 
flank, is a gigantic rock, which presents a remarkable resemblance 
to the head of a man in a full-bottomed wig. 

To the north of the town the granite hill of lUmsila rises 
to a height of 372 feet. Like Brahmajuni, it is approached by 
a flight of stone steps leading up to a small temple perched on 
its crest. The temple contains a lingam, caUed Pataleswara 
Mahadeo, as well as small figures of Siva and Parvati. The upper 
portion of the building is modem, being composed of various 
ancient fragments, but the lower part of the temple is undoubt- 
edly old, and the date of 1071 Samvat or A.D. 1014, foimd on 
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one of the blocks of granite may record the actual time of the 
erection of the temple. 

See also Eeports Arch. Sur\'. Ind., Vol. 1, pp. 1 — 4, and 
Vol. Ill, pp. 107 — 139 ; also Eepor-t Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, 
for 1901-02. 

Ga<yawals. — The pilgrim priests of Gaj'a who preside over 
the sraddha ceremonies peilormed hy the pilgrims. The legend 
of their origin has been given in Chapter lY, from which it 
will he seen that they have special claims to sanctity, as without 
them '^the Gaya sraddha would he impossible. At the end of 
the pilgrimage it is indispensably necessary to cvorship the 
Gayawal’s feet and receive his blessing, when he pronounces 
the word Suphal and thereby certifies that the offerings have 
been fruitfid and the souls of the ancestors are saced. They 
alone have the right to officiate as priests and receive offerings;, 
and no sraddha is efficacious without their patronage. Their 
position is therefore a high one, and a committee of Hindu 
gentlemen, appointed by the Magistrate of Gaya during the 
last census to determine the classification of castes, held them 
to be a high class of Brahmans as the Hindus of the whole of 
India, including Brahmans of all the coimtries who come to 
Gaya, worship the Gayawals in the same way as if they were 
worshipping Sri Yishnu himself.’’ They accordingly classed the 
GayawMs with the Pancha Gaur, Pancha Dravida and Sakadwipi 
Brahmans. At present there appears to be a danger of their 
total extinction. The number of their houses is said to have 
been originally 1,484; in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's time they 
numbered about 1,000 families; in 1893 a prominent Gaj-awal 
coimted the number on the occasion of a risit of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal and found there were only 128 
families; while the census of 19<'l shows there were of pure 
Gayawals only 168 males and 153 females. The cause of this 
rapid diminution must be sought partly in the life they lead, 
which is indolent and sedentary, but the chief cause of their 
gradual decrease is the marriage difficidty. A peculiar class of 
Brahmans, able to marry and adopt only within their own ranks, 
marriage is a serious ditticulty, as marriageable girls are few ; 
and most of the "widowers are therefore imable to marry. This 
has led to a mistaken view of their marriage laws, which has 
found expression in the quaint statement* that “ Gayalese widow- 
ers are barred the privilege of wiving after the death of their 
first wife, as Hindu "ftldows after the death of their first husband.” 


* Balfour’s Cydopscdia of India, 1885. 
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Tlie necessity of peri>etuatiug the race has accordingly led to 
a curious form of adoption, winch is quasi-commercial in character. 
Old families arc constantly dying out, and in the nature of things 
new houses cannot arise. To further complicate matters, the heads 
of many of the surviving houses are women. The Gayawalins 
fifty years ago were more or less emancipated, hut at the present 
day they are' j.ardaiKi-'shiu. As panlatuisliui women they can 
receive foot-worship only from their own sex, and nowhere hut 
in tlieir houses, whereas strictly this should he jierfonned at the 
Askhayahat or imdying fig-tree, where the pilgrims’ roimd ends. 
There must therefore be some delegated recipient of worshiii, as 
no pilgrimage to Gaya and no offerings made there are valid 
without this rite. The difficulty is met hy adoption, of which 
there are two forms. In some cases a child imder fi\'e j ears of 
age is adopted, and this adojlion is final and irrevocable. The 
majority of adoptions, however, are of a different kind, and are 
really matters of business convenience. In order to remove the 
inconvenience caused by the Gayawalin's inability to receive 
pilgrims, and to save her from the loss of income caused thereby, 
the practice has sprimg up of adoi>ting by deed and, in many 
cases, of adoitting adidts. Generally, according to the terms of 
the deed, the adopted son comes into the property on the death of 
the adoptrix, but the deed usually reserr cs her right to rcqiudiate 
the ad^ioted sou in case of misconduct. 

The income (,>f the Gaj'awals is chiefly derived from what they 
receive from the pilgrims in the shape of money and other gifts. 
Their annual income varies from Tis. 20o or Its. dOO to perhaps 
lls. dO.OUU or Es. 40,UGU, but only a few families have an income 
of more than Es. 2(»,(JtH>. This easily acquired, though fluctuating, 
income and the sedentary habits of the Gayawals are not con- 
ducive to a life of moral or intellectual jTogress ; as a class they 
have long been under the stigma of leading loose and dissolute 
lives, and their general want of edircation is notorious, though 
there are some noticeable e.xceptions among them. 

Some of the Gayawals do not bear the titles of other Brahmans, 
but have peculiar family designations. In some cases their names 
end with the ixuklhali or himily designation of inferior castes 
such as Barik (the makers of leaf plates), Malrto, a common name 
of Kirrmis, &c. In other cases the family designation apiiears to 
be derived from some iieculiar characteristic of an ancestor, such 
ns Nakphoiiha, probably a nickname given because of some 
deformity of the nose, Bithal, a title deri\ ed from the name of 
a dog, and Chirauyan, a name apparently derived from a fondness 
for birds. 
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Ghenjan. — A tillage and Government estate situatecL on 
tlio Morliar in tlio sonth of the Jalianabad subdivision about 
■5 miles west of the Makbdumpur railway station. The village 
contains a number of ancient Buddhist and Brabmanical statues, 
the most interesting of which is a large seated Buddha wearing 
a necklace and three-pointed diadem. There is also a large 
statue of Avalokitesvara with an inscription on the pedestal stating 
that it was the gift of the Stha\ura Eatna iSinha, who came 
from Nalanda and dedicated it for the benefit of two dis- 
ciples. The ruins of an ancient brick temple exist to the 
north-east of the village ; and in the village itself there is a modern 
temple containing a large standing figure of Tara, now worship- 
ped as Bhagavati and carefully hidden by a yellow cloth. Many 
minor images are collected at this temple ; and at some distance in 
the open fields there are a large statue of Buddha and an image 
of Vishnu. — See Keport ^krch. Surv., Bengal Circle, 1901-02. 

Gurpa Hill. — A hill in the hea'i-cpiarters subdivision, situated 
to the soutli-east of Gaya, at a distance c>f one mile to the north 
of Gurpa station on the railway from Gaya to Katrasgarh. It 
extends for some Oistauce from south-west to north-east and 
has three peaks, the highest of which rises to a heiglit of nearly 
1.000 feet. The lull is very steep and difficult to climb, 
being composed of polished slippery boulders, but a rough track 
leads across it to the south-western side, ultimately' losing itself 
in a rough upward incline at the base of the highest or north- 
eastern peak. Here there is a small rude shrine, consisting 
merely of six small mounds of earth, sacred to Duarpala or the 
door-keeper of Gurpasinmai. the god of the hill By its side, 
concealed by jungle growth, there is the mouth of a tunnel or 
cave, whiih tranches into two at a short distance from the 
entrance.- One passage leading douuiwards is choked with debris, 
while the other leads upwards till it becomes a mere fissure in the 
rocks. At this point another passage branches off to the north- 
east up a staircase of 2S stone steps, at tlie end of which it turns 
sharjdy' to the right an<l ends in a platform formed by a huge 
boulder. At the edge of this platform is a small pool formed 
by a natural depression in the rock, which is an object of worship 
in the neighbourhood. After this, the tract leads up a steep 
incline over boulders polished by the action of rain water to the 
smoothness of marble, until another platform is leachcd. From 
tliis point a second tunnel or cave runs across the top of the hill. 
It is formed by huge rocks leaning against one another and thus 
forming a natural arehway, and it ends in a precipice about 500 
feet high. The track to the top of the ] eak continues from the 
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platform at the entrance of this cave by means of a steep stairway 
of steps or niches cut in the stone and leading to the summit. 
On a small boulder at the side of the cave there are some Buddhist 
sculptures; and on the top of the peak itself there are two 
miniature shrines made of huge bricks, sculpture and statuary, 
loosely piled together without mortar or cement, w'hich enclose a 
pairllol foot-prints on stone slabs, a number of Buddhist statues, 
and some small votive stupas. On the western peak there is 
another square basement of bricks, and on the southern peak 
there are more fragments of statuary, sculptures and stupas. 

It has been sugg<-sted that Gurpa Hill is the Kukkutspadagiii 
of the JBuddhist legend related in the next article on Hasra Hill. 
In the legend, as told by Hiuen Tsiang, it is stated that the 
hiU wais also called Gurupadagiii, or the mountain of the \ ener- 
able master, because the people did not dare to alter the name of 
Kasyapa, and therefore spoke of him as Gurupada, or the venerable 
master. Hiuen Tsiang also relates that Kasyapa ascended 
the north side of the mountain and proceeded along the winrling 
path till he came to the south- w'estern ridge. Here the crags and 
precipices barred his further advance, but forcing his way through 
the tangled brushwood, he struck the rock with his staff and thus 
opened a way. He then passed on till he was again stopped in 
liis ascent by the rocks interlacing one another, but once again he 
opened up a passage and came out on the peaks on the north- 
eastern side. It has been pointed out in favour of the identifica- 
tion of the Gurpa Hill with the sacred Kukkul apadagiri that the 
name Gurpa is an exact Prakritic developiment of the Sanskrit 
Gurupada ; that the large tunnel running through the hiU and 
forming a passage leading to the top corresponds with the cleft 
through it w'hieh was made by Kasyapa, and that its distance 
from Bodli Gaya and the three peaks on the summit agree 
closely with the account given by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Sec An account of the Gurpa Hill, by Babu Eakhal Has 
Banerji, J. A, S. B., Vol. II, No. 4, April 1900. 

Hasia Hill. — A hill 4 miles S.S.W. of W^aztrganj, w'hich 
lias been identified by' Hr. Stein as the Kukkirtapadagiri Hill 
of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, where Kasy'a-pa, the earliest and 
greatest of Buddha's disciples, lies bmied, the moimtain having 
bm’st asunder to receive him. According to Hiiren Tsiang, when 
Brrddha was on the point of attaining Nirvana, Kasy'apa, his 
chief disciple, received from him a commission to preserve the 
law, and for this pirrpose he summoned a great convocation, 
the first great Council of the Buddhist Church,. which was held 
in the Sattapanna cave at Rajgir. Twenty years afterwards, in 
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disgust at the impermanence of the world, he resolved to die, 
and set out for Kukkutapadagiri or the Cock’s foot moimtain. 
On aiTiving at the middle point of the thi-ee peaks, he took out 
the garment of Buddha, and expressed an ardent vow, where- 
upon the tlrree peaks covered him over. Here he lies huried, 
awaiting the advent of Maitreya, the future Buddha, on whose 
coming Kasyapa rvill issue foi-th, and, after delivering to him 
the garment of Buddha, enter into Xirvana. 

Hasra is the name given to a Ioav ridge about 200 feet 
high at the northern extremity of a higher range of hills rising 
abruptly from the level plain. A small defile, about a cpiarter 
of a mile long, which is known as the Hasra Kol, separates 
the ridge from the hill on the south. The whole of this little 
valley is streun with ancient building materials extracted from 
numerous ruined mounds, and it is clear that it must once 
have been occupied by an important Buddhist religious estab- 
lishment. One of these mounds near the western entrance of 
the valley evidently marks the position of a building of some 
dimensions, and a large circular brick mound close to the south of 
the southern face of the ridge represents the remains of a large 
stupa ; in spite of its having been used as a quarry by the 
villagers, it still stands 20 feet high and measures 70 by 92 feet. 

Much ancient sculpture is said to have been found in the course 
of the excavation for bricks carried on by the neighbouring 
villagers, and those in a good state of preservation have been 
removed to the rustic shrines in the vicinity, but many broken 
jiieces of relievos and ornamented bases of statues may still be 
seen in several places. One such relievo, which shows a Buddha 
(now headless) seated in meditation, has the Buddhist formula 
engraved on it in characters of about the lOh century. 

Immediately to the south of the Hasra Kol is a high hiU, 
some 1,009 feet high, with jungle-covered slopes, which is connect- 
ed at the highest point on the east with two other sjiurs of 
about equal height, all three radiating from one central eminence 
covered, like the rest, with dense jungle. The central summit 
of the three peaks, which is known to the people by the name 
of Sobhnath, is surmoimted by a square parajiet, 9 to 10 feet 
high, built of rough walls and forming a platform or terrace 
measuring 75 feet on each side. On the top is a moimd 
composed^ of large bricks, which evidently marks the remains 
of the stupa which Hiuen Tsiang mentions on the summit of 
the Cock’s foot mountain. According to his account, “ the sides 
of this moimtain are high and rugged, the valleys and gorges 
are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents rush down its sides 
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thiok forests envelope the valleys, whilst tangled shruhs grow 
along its cavernons lieights. Soaring upwards into the air are 
three shar[) jieaks ; their tojis are surrounded hy the vapours 
of lieaven, and their shapes lost in tlic clouds. Beliind these hills 
tlie venerable Maha-Kasyapa dwells vTajiped in a condition of 
Nirvana.” Dr. Stein lias shewn that the distances and hearings 
given hy Hiuen Tsiang are in full agrcenieut with the position ot 
tlie Ilasra Hill, and that its natural features strikingl}- illustrate 
the origin of tlie legend as to lvas 3 'apa's ascent. “ The position 
of the spurs, he sa\ s, “ corresponds closely' to his account, 
which mentions, besides the noitheni side of the mountain, ranges 
to the south-west and noiih-east. In the confused masses of 
rocks heaped up all along the crest lines of the three spurs we 
can look for the passages which Kasyapa was supposed to have 
opened with his staff. The tangled brushwood, which surrounded 
the hill in the days of both x>ilgiims, still ccu'ers it in remarkable 
thickness, and in the narrow gorges wliich lead donm between 
the spurs, the rainy season must indeed produce tumultuous 
torrents. That the name (Kukkutapadagiri) is likely to have been 
derived from the three spurs resembling in relati^•e position tlie 
foot of a cook has already’ been noticed by Hiuen Tsiang's 
translators. It is impossible to look down from the top of the 
ceirtral peak, or even to examine the shape of the hill on the map, 
without being struck with the apjiropriateness of the simile.” 

In the village of Bishunpur Tanrwa, about 1 ^ mile to the 
west of the Hasra Hill, a ruined shrine, called the Bhairaias- 
than, contains a seiies of fine sculptures of highly finished 
workmanship, which are said to have been excavated m the Hasra 
Ivol ^ alle^’ some 2 -j or 30 years ago. The largest and be.st 
preserved of these is a large statue of Buddha with an attendant 
figure on either side, the whole having evidentlj’ foniied one 
group originally. The height of the central figure is d feet from 
the base, and that of the attendant figures 03 feet each. The 
characters of the Buddhist foi-mula inscribed on the pedestal 
point to the 9th or lUth century as the probable date of these 
fine sculptures. .SVr Notes on an Arehseological Tour in South 
Bihar and Hazaiibagh by M. A. Stein, Ph. D., Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXX, 1901, jip. 84 — 90 ; also Repoids Arch. Suiw. Ind., 
Vol. VIII, pp. 104— lOG. 

Ha.siia — Town and piolice outpost in the Nawada sub- 
division, situated on the right bank of the river Tilaiva on the 
Gaya-Nawada road, 9 miles from Nawada and 27 miles from 
Gaya town, in 24=^ 30' N. and 8 .P 2-5' E. Population (1901) 
0,704. It has a considerable reputation for the manufacture of 
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ornamental potteiy, contains tlie resulence of several wealthy 
zamindai’s, and has recently gained some eommei-eial importance, 
as it has a railway station, called Tilaiya. on the 8onth Itihar 
llailway. The place is also of some historical interest as having 
been tlie head-quarters of Xamdar Ivhaii and Kamgar Khan, 
military adventurers of the 1 t^th century. Previous to the Penna- 
nent Settlement, Namdar Khan, and his hrother, Kamgar Khan, 
were dmiU of the Muhammadan Suhahdars. Tlie former onned 
14 panjiniaa and 84 (ilatfwdli t/adlH or rent-free tenures, whieli 
extended beyond the confines of the district into Patna and Haza- 
ribagh. The latter was little better than a freebooter, and his 
forts are foimd in every part of tlie subdivision. 

Jahanabad subdivision. — Northern subdisision of the district, 
lying between 24° o9’ and 2b° 19' N. and 84° 27' and 8o“ 13' E., and 
extending over 6()6 square miles. The population was 38(5, .>3o 
in 1901 against 393,817 in 1891 ; of these 3')('>,282 are Hindus 
and 30,248 are Muhammadans. The surface is generall}- flat and 
well irrigated, and the soil supports a larger j opulation than any 
other part of the district, the density being 038 to the square mile 
and the average number of houses to the scpiare mile 123-8. The 
subdivision contains one town, Jahanabad, its head-quarters, and 
1,078 villages, and the average numlier of inhabitants per village 
is 3o2. Of the total area (387,84' t aci’es), no less than 314,579 
acres are irrigated. The staple ero[) is i-iee. which is grown on 
139,000 acres or nearly half the cultivated area, and next in 
importance come gram (42,000 acres) and wheat (30,(K)(J acres). 
The subdivision comprises 2 police circles, Jahanabad and Arwal, 
and is divided for fiscal purjioses into the four pnnjmifis of Arwal. 
Bhalawar, Ekil and Okri. 

Jahanabad town. — Head-quarters town of the subdivision 
of the same name situated at the confluence of the Morhar and 
Jamuna rivers in 25° 13' N. and 85° 0' E. Poimlation (1901) 
7,018. The town is divided into two portions — the residential 
and trading quarter, with the dispensary and post-office, being 
situated on the north of the i ight branch of the Morhar, while the 
public offices, Subdivisional (Officer's residence and (he dak bun- 
galow are on the south of the liver. For the convenience of the 
public there is a small way-side railway station, called Irki, near 
the latter portion of the tohm, and the main station of Jahanabad 
is a short distance to the north. The town was once famous for 
its weaving industry, and in 1703 it formed one of the eight 
minor branches connected with the central cloth factory of the East 
India Company at Patna. In the early j^ears of the last century 
the town contained about 700 houses, a cloth factory and a native 
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agency for the maniifaotiire of saltpetre. Soon after this the 
factory began to languish, and eventually it was abolished ; local 
tradition asserts that the Company's connection with the factory 
came to an end about 1820. But the local industry did not cease 
in consequence, and a considerable export trade in cotton was 
carried on in the neighbourhood, till Manchester entered into 
the competition after the time of the Mutiny. The weaver 
then found it cheaper to buy English thread, and the consumer 
began to prefer Manchester piece-goods to the produce of the 
Indian hand-looms. The manufacture of cotton cloths conse- 
quently declined and was displaced by imported goods, but 
large numbers of the Jolaha or Muhammadan weaver class still 
live in the neighbourhood. Lydng, however, as it does, on the 
railway midway between Patna and Gaya, Jahanabad has con- 
tinued to increase in size and importance ; its trade has only 
been diverted into other channels, and now consists chiefly of 
food-grains, oil-seeds, piece-goods and fancy articles of European 
manufacture. 

There are no buildings of any interest, and no trace is left 
of the old brick house said to have been built b}' the Dutch as a 
cloth depot, which is mentioned in the Statistical Account of 
Bengal as existing 30 years ago. 

Jethian. — A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
some 10 miles north-west of Tetwa Khas (Atri police-station) 
at the western side of the A'alley enclosed by two ranges of hills 
ninning south-west from Bajgir. Jethian is a place of great 
archoeological interest as haGug been identified with the ancient 
Buddhist site of Yashtivana or the forest of the staff, so called 
from a bamboo staff which was used to measure the body of 
Buddha and then miraculously took root. Hiuen Tsiang has left 
a detailed account of Yashtivana and the holy Buddhist sites in 
its neighbourhood. According to his account, Yashtivana was 
a place surrounded by bamboos, where Buddha for seven days 
worked miracles for the sake of the Devas and preached the 
mysterious and excellent law ; and in the midst of the bamboo 
forest was a stiipa built by Asoka. About 10 li to the south-west 
on the south side of a mountain were two hot springs, which 
Buddha himself caused to appear and in which he bathed, and 
at the side of them was a stupa marking the spot where he walked 
for exercise. To the south-east there was another stupa before 
the transverse ridge of a moimtain, where Buddha expounded 
the law during three months of rain, and here King Bimbisara, 
wishing to come and hear him, cut away the mountain and piled 
up stones to form steps for the ascent. To the north was a 
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solitary hill in a care in which the rishi Vyasa lived, and a little 
distance to the north-east on the side of a small hill there was 
a stone chamber, large enough to seat 1,000 persons, where 
Buddha expounded the law for three months. Overhanging 
this chamber was a large rock, on which Sakra, king of the 
Devas, and Brahma-raja poimded some sandal- wood, with the dust 
of which they sprinkled the body of Buddha ; at its south-west 
angle there was a lofty cavern, which, according to popular 
legend led to the city of the Asuras. By the side of the cave 
the pilgrim noticed a remarkable road ascribed to Bimhisara, 
who in order to reach the spot where Buddha was, had cut a 
passage through the rocks, opened up the valleys, levelled the 
precipices, made a path across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags. 

The researches of Dr. Stein have led to the identification of 
all the sites mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. At the western foot of 
the hill, about f of a mile to the east of the village of Jethian, 
there is a small undulating plateau, where there are traces of 
old buildings. Tliis spot is called Jeshtiban, an almost perfect 
preservation of the ancient name Tashtivana. About two miles to 
the south-west of Jethian on the other side of the ridge the four 
hot spiings of Tapoban issue at the rocky foot of the hill side, the 
name being a corruption of tapta panl or hot water, or, more 
probably, meaning the grove of penances. Only two of these have 
a large flow ; and from the existence of a large mound by the side 
of the largest, it appears that here are still to be found the two 
springs mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang and the remains of the stupa 
by their side. The springs are visited by pilgrims and by the sick 
of the neighbourhood seeking relief ; and a large fair takes place 
once a year, when, in the words of the Chinese traveller, “ Men 
from far and near flock here to bathe, after which those who have 
suffered from disease or chronic affections are often healed.” 

The site where Buddha expoimded the law during the three 
rainy months has been identified with the place of worship known 
as Sahudrasthan at the end of a small spur I5 mile S. E. of 
Jethian near the gap in the hill range called the Saffi Ghat. Here 
there is a shrine resting on a square platform of old bricks, and 
the slopes below on all sides of the projecting end of the spur are 
covered with fragments of ancient bricks, which have obviously 
been removed from the structure to which the platform once 
belonged. Further evidence in favour of the identification of this 
structure with the stiipa mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang is supplied 
by an ancient road carried over a walled foimdation, which begins 
immediately below the Sahudrastbto and can he traced very 
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distinctly for about 600 yards along the hillside to the west. 
This road can clearly he recognized as that mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang as having been built by Bimbisara. The rock-dwelling of 
A^'yasa can also perhaps be identified with a rocky recess at the 
southern foot of the isolated hill of Bhaluahi, which forms the 
south-w estern end of the range 3 a mile from Saffi Ghat. 

On the northern face of a rocky hill called Chandu, Avhieh 
rises in the eastern range about 2 miles from Jethian and mile 
south-east of Khiri,lies the great cave of llajpind, which is clearly 
the same as that mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as containing the 
lofty cavern called the palace of the Asviras. It is about 90 feet 
deep in its open part and 20 to 25 feet high, with a breadth of 
from 20 to 37 feet. In one comer a high fissure rims upwards, 
which the people believe runs far into the mountain ; and above 
the entrance is a large perpendicular mass of solid rock, which 
in the days of Hiuen Tsiang was supposed to have had sandal- 
W'ood pounded on it for the perfuming of the body of Buddha. 
A striking confirmation of this identification is found in the 
existence of an old paved road, supported by w'alls of massive 
masonry, which rims along the hillside westw'ards from Khiri in 
the direction of the cave. It is between 6 and 12 feet wide, 
and rises with an easy gradient until after 500 yards it reaches 
a platform, partly walled up, which gives a fine \iew over the 
valley below. The road, cut out in places from the rocky liillside, 
then descends towards the cave, the entrance of w'hich is reached at 
about 150 yards from the platform, and here the road widens out 
into a terrace, 16 feet broad, resting on a massive wall. This 
road with its w^alls and platforms fully bears out the more general 
points in Hiuen Tsiang’s accoimt of Bimbisara’s road-making. 

Another road of great interest exists on the opposite side of 
the valley north of Khiri. Here there are the remains of an old 
paved road, flanked by parallel walls, which leads over the Chakra 
Ghat, as the defile through the hills is called. There can be no 
doubt that the walls w'ere intended for defensive purposes, to 
protect those using this route from attacks, for which the steep 
hills on either side wmuld offer great advantages. Protecting 
walls in exactly similar positions have. Dr. Stein says, been 
traced in the Swat Valley, where the prevalence of such elaborate 
ancient defences is easily accounted for, and it is curious to 
meet their counterpart in the centre of old Magadha, apparently 
so peaceful and centralized. 

Sep Notes on an Archmologcial Tour in South Bihar and 
Hazaribagh, by M. A. Stein, Ph. D., Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX, 
1901, pp. 61 — 63 and 81 — 83. 
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Kakolat. — Sfc Nawada subdivision. 

Kanwado] Hill. — A hill 6 miles to the east of Bela railway 
station in the extreme north of the heafl-quaiders suhdi^dsion, and 
nearly one mile to the south-west of the Bai’ahar Hills. It is a 
detached hill rising abruptly from the plains to the height of about 
duo feet ; it is formed entirely of huge masses of granite piled 
pi’ecipitously one above the other, and is crowned by a gigantic 
blo« h of stone, which is quite inaccessible. It is said that this 
pinnacle was fomierly topped by another block, which was so per- 
fectly balanced that it used to rock even when a crow alighted 
on it, and from this circumstance the hill acquired the name of 
Kauwa-dol or the crow’s swung or rocking stone. There is a 
rough track on the eastern side leading to the foot of the 
topmost pinnacle, the last portion of which passes over an 
extremely steep slope of smooth slippery rock, which can only 
be climbed with l)are feet or rubber shoes. Kauwndol has been 
identified as the site of the ancient monastery of Silabhadra. 
Silabhadra was a learned Buddhist of the royal family of 
Samatata (Low'er Bengal), who overcame a learned hei’etic in a 
public disputation. As a reward for this victory, the king gave 
him the revenues of a town, with which he built a magnificent 
monastery. This was visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
He mentions it as being situated about 20 li (Sj miles) to the 
south-west of the Grimamati monastery by the side of a solitary 
hill, which he describes as being a single shaiq) crag like a stupa. 
The position of the Kauwadol Hill with respect to the Gunamati 
monastery at Dharaw at leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of its 
identification with the Silabhadra monastery, which is confirmed 
by the resemblance of the lofty peak shaped like a stupa wuth the 
peak of Kauw'adol, which from a distance looks like a ruined stiipa 
without its jiinnacle. 

The remains of the monastery still extant consist of the ruins 
of an ancient Buddhist temple at the foot of the eastern flank of 
the hill. The temple enshrines a colossal statue of Buddha, seated 
in the act of invoking the earth w'hen he w'as attacked by Mara 
and his host of evil powers. This is one of the largest statues of 
Buddha extant, and is in fair preservation, except that a portion 
of the halo has been broken ; the figure is about 8 feet high, with 
a breadth of 4 feet across the shoidders and of six feet across the 
knees. It is still situ inside a small brick-built cell, but the 
tempde is otherwise in ruins, only parts of its original brick walls 
and some 13 granite pillars being traceable; these pillars probably 
supported an open hall in front of the temple. Among the rocks 
at the foot of the northern face of the hill there are numerous 
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figures carved in high relief on many of the larger masses of 
granite. They are much worn, and some have become very faint, 
as the stone has not withstood the influences of the climate. 
Most of them represent Brahmanical figures, and by far the most 
numerous are sculptures of the four-armed I)urga slaying the 
buffalo demon Maheshasnra. There are, however, three Buddhist 
figines — one a seated Buddha, the other Vajrasatva, and the third 
Brajnaparamita. The row in which these figures have been carved 
contains a number of sculptured Hindu deities, and is a striking 
example of the fusion of Buddhism and Brahmanism in the period 
(800 — 1200 A. I).) to which these carvings belong. Siv also 
Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 40-41, Vol. VIII, pp. 40-41, 
andVol. XVI, pp. 46 — 50; also Ilepoi't, Arch. Surv., Bengal 
Circle, for 1901-02. 

Konch. — A village, 4 miles west of Tekari, in the head- 
quarters subdivision, containing an ancient brick temple. The 
temple, which now contains a lingam of Siva Kochesvara, is 
lighted by a tall opening in front, formed by overlapping courses 
of bricks after the fashion of the original great temple at Bodh 
Gaya. Extemallj', however, it dift’ers from that temple in having 
its sides curved instead of being in straight lines from top to 
bottom, and in ha's ing no external niches with figures enshrined 
in them. It originally had a flat-roofed iiillared hall in front, 
birt this has now fallen in, and the stone pillars supporting it are 
lying in front of the temple. Inside the shrine the most remark- 
able piece of sculjdure is a slab representing the avnfaras or incar- 
nations of Vishnu, which differs from other such representations by 
dividing the Vamana Avatara into two scenes, by leaving out the 
ninth or Buddha Avatara, and by representing Vishnu in his tenth 
or Kalki Avatara in the company of a female deity with a small 
horse standing in front of them. General Cunningham was of 
opinion that the date of this temple should be ascribed to the 8th 
century A. H., but as tradition points to Bhairavendra, who lived 
about 1400 A. H., as its builder, and as it closely resembles in 
style the temples at Deo and TJmga which date back to his time, 
it has been held that the date ascribed to the Konch temple should 
be put forward some seven centuries. The village also contains a 
large number of other statues. Buddhistic images and remains of 
minor temples. See Reports, Arch. Sun'. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 64 
— 61, and Vol, XVI, pp. 52 — 59 ; also Report, Arch. Surv., Bengal 
Circle, 1901-02. 

Kurkihar. A village about 3 miles north-east of Wazirganj 
in the head-quarters subdivision. The village is of large size, and 
must evidently have been a place of considerable importance in 
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former ages, judging from the extent of its ruined mounds and 
the remarkable amount of old sculpture, carved building stones 
and ancient bricks, which have been and are still being extracted 
from them. Kurkihar was identified by General Cunningham 
with the site of the ancient KukkutapMagiri or Cock’s foot 
mountain visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century, but 
the arguments adduced by Hr. Stein in favour of Hasra {q. v.) 
being the true site appear conclusive. Though Kurkihar must 
be denied any claim to distinction as making the site of Kasyapa's 
legendary resting place, it still deserves special mention on account 
of the remarkable abimdance of ancient remains which it contains. 
Carved slabs of large size and architectural fragments of all kinds 
are found in plenty, often built into the walls of the houses ; votive 
stupas of different sizes are seen in numbers on the edge of the 
large tank adjoining the village on the south, where they now 
serve as washerman’s stones, as well as in other places ; and great 
quantities of large bricks of ancient make are still being dug out 
of the great mound south of the village. Some well-preserved 
sculptures have been removed by the local zamindar to his bun- 
galow in the village, the most interesting of which is a relievo 
representing a teaching Bodhisatwa seated in a niche of rocks 
between two female attendants. In the frieze above are worship- 
pers approaching a stupa with offerings, and the top of the relievo 
shows five Bodhisatwas each enshrined in a small niche. The 
moulding below the lotus seat contains the usual Buddhist formula 
inscribed in characters of the 9th or 10th century A. H., and the 
composition of the whole relievo shows a curious resemblance 
to many of the products of Graeco-Buddhist art in Gandhara. 
There is another collection of ancient sculptures in the court-yard 
of the temple of Bhagavati, among which is a singularly beautiful 
figure of Buddha in meditation, which probably dates back to the 
10th century A. D. At Pimawan, 3 miles to the south-west, are 
; more Buddhist remains; but much has been destroyed by the 

/ villagers digging for bricks , and the remains of an ancient temple 
of Triloknath, which once stood here, have now been all carried 
away. 

See also Notes on an Archteological tour in South Bihar and 
1 Hazaribagh, by M. A. Stein, Ph. D., Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX, 
i 1901, pp. 8-1 — 90, and Eeports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Yol. I, pp. 13 — IG, 

I and Vol. XV, pp. 4—6. 

I Lath. — A village on the south-eastern boundary of the Jaha- 

I nabad subdivision situated 2 miles north of Hapthu. Here an 
extraordinary monolith lies in the open fields. It consists of a 
granite column, measuring 53J feet in length by an average of 
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3 feet in diameter. This immense column is lying horizontally on 
the ground, pointing north and south, and about half of it is below 
the surface of the field. Local tradition asseiis that it was intended 
to be placed iu the Chandokhar tank at Dharawat, 8 miles to 
the east, and accounts for its present position by the following 
legend ; — 

Dharawat was ruled over by llaja Chandra Sena, who had a 
fight with his sister’s son, w'hom he slew ; but after the battle, he 
found that he could not release from his hand the dagger with 
which he had done the deed. One day, a thirsty calf came 
towards him, when the Itaja placed a lola of water before it, which 
it drank up greedily, and the dagger at once became loose in his 
gi'asp. In remembrance of this event, he determined to make a 
lake, which shordd extend as far as his horse when let loose should 
circle roimd. The minister, apprehensive of the horse making 
a longer circuit than convenient, selected the present north-east 
comer of the tank at Dharawat (where there is a now small ruined 
temple) as the starting poiut of the horse, turning his head south- 
wards, so that the hills on the south would be the limit of the 
size of the tank in that direction. The ground thus marked out 
foiTus the Chandokhar Tal. The next morning the llaja himself 
dug out five baskets of earth, and his followers did the same, 
except one llajput soldier, who sat with his sword in his hand. 
When the Raja asked him why he did not dig out five baskets 
of earth like the rest, he replied that he was a soldier, and only 
used to carry arms. On hearing this the Raja gave him a letter 
to Bhikham, king of Lanka or Ceylon, and ordered him to bring 
back a lath or monolith, to place in the middle of the lake. 
Bhikham accordingly gave up the pillar, which the soldier carried 
off ; but as he got near Dharawat the cock crew, and ho was 
therefore obliged to drop it at once at the place where it still lies. 

Another legend related by the villagers states that the devaa, 
who were carrying the pillar by night to Jauakpur in Nepal, 
dropped it, hearing a noise in the village and thinking that the 
villagers were stirring with the on-coming of dawm. The noise 
they heard was merely a potter working at night ; and since then 
the potters ha^ e been ciused, and no potter will live in the ^ illage. 
It may be added that the mineralogical character of the jullar 
clearly shows that it came from the Barabar Hills, and no one 
would think of taking it to the Chandokhar Tal via Lath. 

Manda Hills. A group of hills in the south-west of the 
head-tjuarters subdivision near Madanpur on the Grand Trimk 
Road. The cpiantities of pottery and bricks scattered round these 
hills show that they once overlooked a large town, and traces of 
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Buddliist and Saivite shrines are still traceable among the rocks. 
Biu’ha, 2 miles to the east, contains several sites in which chaitya 
and a large vihdrd or Buddhist monastery once stood, and there 
are some hot mineral springs, to which the place probably owed 
its former importance. Gimeri, 3 nules to the south-east, was 
also the site of a large town and of a rihdrd, the name of which 
appears from inscriptions to have been Sri Gimacharita. The vil- 
lage still contains a fine statue of Buddha, round which are grouped 
numerous smaller Buddhist and Saivite figures ; to the north of 
the village are the remains of several temples round a large tank. 

Nabinagar. — A village and police-station situated on the left 
bank of the Punpiin, 18 miles south of Aurangabad in the sub- 
division of the same name. Nabinagar is the centre of a consider- 
able trade in blankets and brass vessels, and contains a tiled hut, 
known as the temple of Soklia Baba, to which persons suffering 
from snake-bite are brought as a last resource. If the person bitten 
recovers, clarified butter and molasses are offered to 8okha Baba. 

Close to Nabinagar is Chandragarh, the residence of a family 
of Chauhan Bajputs, who came originally from Mewar. Three 
members of the family were each granted the title of Eai Bahadur, a 
sword and a IdkhirdJ grant for good services rendered during the 
Mutiny. The village contains an old fort built in 1694 A. D. 

Nagarjuni Hills. — See Barabar Hills. 

Hawada Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 24° 31' and 2o° 7' N., and 85'° 17' and 86° 3' E., 
and extending over 955 square miles. Its population was 453,868 
in 1901 against 439,565 in 1891. The south of the subdivision, 
which includes a portion of the northern fringe of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, is very sparsely popidated ; and the density 
for the whole subdivision is 475 persons to the square mile. It 
contains 2 to’^vus— Nawada (population 5,908), its head-quarters, 
and Hasua (6,704) , and 1,7 52 villages. The number of inhabitants 
per village is 251, and the average number of houses per square 
mile is 91-6. The subdivision contains 3 police-stations, viz., 
Nawada, Pakribarawan and Eajaidi ; and for revenue purposes 
it is divided into the parganas or fiscal divisions of Jaiua, Narhat, 
Paohrukhi, lloh and Samai. Of the total area (611,200 acres), 
318,800 acres are imder cultivation, of which 241,000 acres are 
irrigated. The staple crop is rice, which is gro^vn on 141,000 
acres, and next in importance come gram (43,000 acres) and wheat. 
(30,700 acres). Warisaliganj to the north of Nawada to-wui is 
an important mart, founded by Warts Ali IChan, a member 
of the family of Kamgar IChan; the name is sometimes spelt 
Worseleyganj from an erroneous belief that it was named after 
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Mr. "Worseley, a former Deputy Magistrate of Nawada. Some 
15 miles south-east of Nawada are the falls of Kakolat, in the 
northern face of the range in which the Mahabar Hill (1,832 feet 
high) is situated. Ahbarpur, 10 miles south of the same to^wi, is a 
large village containing a monastery of the Nanakpanthi sect ; and 
at Budhardi in the jurisdiction of the Pakriharawau police station 
there is a wealthy Hindu monastery or nuith \mder an abbot or 
mahanth of the Puri sub-order of Dasnami ascetics. About 14 miles 
south-east of Pakribarawan lies the pretty valley of Kauwlkol 
with some of the most picturesque scenery in the district, and 
close by iron ore exists at Pachamba. There are also several 
mica mines in the south of the subdivision situated at Basauni, 
Belam, Chatkari, Dubaur, Sapahi and Singar. 

Nawada town. — Head-quarters town of the subdi\dsion of the 
same name, lying on both sides of the river Khuri in 24° 53' N. 
and 85° 33' E. Population (1901) 5,908. The name is a corrup- 
tion of Nau-abad or the new town. It is divided into two 
blocks by the river, the portion on the left bank being the older, 
while that on the right bank is modem and contains the public 
offices, sub-jail, dispensary and school. Since the opening of the 
South Bihar llailway, on which it is a station, Nawada has been 
growing into an important trade centre. Two miles to the north 
there is a handsome Jain temple standing in the middle of a large 
tank to the west of the public road, but the town itself contains no 
important buildings and has but little historical interest. Before 
its acquisition by the East India Company, it was ruled by the 
nearly independent 11 a j as of Hasua, and after its acquisition 
it was the centre of great disorder till 1845, when it became the 
head-quarters of the newly-created subdivision. The elements 
of disorder came to the front again during the Mutiny, when 
Nawada was overrun by marauding parties. The local offices were 
destroyed, but the Government records were saved by the native 
officials, who hid them in a cave in a neighbouring hill. These 
are the only public records dating beyond 1857 which still exist 
in the district. 

Pachar Hill. — A hill near the eastern boundary of the Aurang- 
abad subdivision, about 2 miles to the south-east of Eafiganj. The 
principal object of interest is a cave half way up the southern 
face of the hill, a natural fissure in the rocks, the opening of 
which has been closed by a brick wall giving access to the cave 
through a small stone-faced door. In front of it stands a portico 
resting on stone pillars, and inside the cave is a large statue of 
PMsvanath and other minor images, which are evidently all Jain. 

ere are no traces of Buddhist remains, and the cave clearly 
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belongs to tbe Jains; the existence of a Jain sanctuary in this 
locality is of some interest on account of its isolation. Cheon, a 
village near about J mile from the foot of the hill, contains the ruins 
of an old Brahmanical temple built of square granite blocks without 
cement, and there are several ruins in a cluster of hills at Deokuli, 
one mile to the south. 

Pragbodhi Monntain. — In Hiuen Tsiang’s account of 
his travels in Magadha, he saj's; — “To the east of the place 
where Gaya Kasyapa sacrifieed to tire, crossing a river, we come 
to a moimtain called Pragbodhi (Po-ko-li-pot), i. e., the mountain 
leading to (before) perfect intelligence, as Buddha, when about 
to attain enlightenment, first ascended this mountain. Ascend- 
ing the north-east slope and coming to the top, the earth shook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain Deva in terror thus 
spoke to Bodhisattva : — “ This mountain is not the fortunate spot 
for attaialng supreme wisdom. If here you stop and engage in 
the Samadhi of diamond {i.e., I'ajia-^nmadlti), the earth will quake 
and gape, and the mountain be overthrown upon you.” Then 
Bodhisattva descended, and half way down the south-west slope 
he halted. There backed by the crag and facing a torrent is a 
great stone chamber. Here he sat down cross-legged. Again 
the earth quaked and the mountain shook, and De^■a cried out in 
space, “ This is not the place for a Tathagata to perfect supreme 
wisdom.” From this, south-west, 14 or 1-5 //, not far from the 
place of penance, there is the Fipala [Pi-po-h) tree, under which 
is a diamond throne ( Vajrasana, an imperishable throne, supposed 
to be the centre of the earth, and the spot where all Buddhas 
arrived to complete wisdom).” 

On the eastern side of the Nilajan, or Phalgu, river opposite 
Bodh Gaya, is a narrow range of hills extending in a north- 
easterly direction from the Mora lake to the tillage of Ganjas. 
This range is sometimes called the Mora and sometimes the 
Ganjas HiUs, but the middle portion of it is locally known as 
Hhongra Hill. 'Ihe slope on the south-eastern side is abrupt, 
while that on the north-west is more broken. About half way 
down the latter slope, quite hidden from below by a wall of 
rock, is a cave at the base of a precipitous cliff. The entrance is 
small, and has been fitted during comparatively recent years by 
some ascetic with a frame-work of wood to hold a door, if door it 
can be called, the aperture of which is little more than 2 feet 
square. Within, the cave is of an irregular oval shape, measur- 
ing about 16 feet 5 inches from north-east to south-west, and lU 
feet 9 inches from north-west to south-east. The roof is vaulted, 
and about 9^ feet high at the highest point. The roof had 
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apparently been roughly hewn ; but centuries of weathering have 
obliterated any distinot traces of cutting. A broken stone image 
of an eight-armed goddess, with a few letters of the Buddhist 
formida in Kuthila character of perhaps the Uth or iOth century, 
lies in the cave. Below the cave on the slope of the hill is a large 
aititicially levelled terrace, about 70 yards square, with traces of 
the foundations of stone buildings ; while round about are other 
remains of smaller dimensions. Above the cave along the summit 
of the hill are the remains of some seven stiipas of different sizes, 
the largest being about 40 feet in diameter. Hiuen Tsiang says : 
"‘When Asoka Eaja came into power, ho signalized each spot 
up and down this mountain, which Bodhisattva had passed, by 
erecting distinguishing posts and stfipas.” Again, speaking of 
Buddha leaving the Bragbodhi mountain, he says : — “ Half way 
down the south-west slope he halted : there backed by the crag 
and facing a torrent is a great stone chamber.” 'Ihe cave as 
described above is undoubtedly backed by a crag, and on the right 
hand front below is a steep valley, down which the rain water 
rushes in the rainy season. The distance from Bodh-Gaya 
corresponds with that given by Hiuen Tsiang (14 or 16 li). 
Though the line of hills runs north-east and south-east, and there- 
fore the slope in which the cave is, faces the north-west, more 
or less, it must be remembered that Buddha ascended the range 
at the north-eastern end and proceeded in a south-westerly direc- 
tion towards Bodh Gaya. He woidd j)robably descend the hill 
in the same direction, /. e., taking a slanting course, the direct 
descent being too steep. It is quite intelligible therefore that 
Hiuen Tsiang describes the spot as lialf way down the south- 
western slope. It woidd seem not impossible that the stupas, the 
remains of which still exist on the top of the hill, may be those which 
the Chinese pilgrim tells us were erected by Asoka. 

The cave described above must not be confused with that 
described by General Cunningham, which is endently a natural 
fissure and quite distinct.* 

Pretsila Hill. — A hill 640 feet in height, situated 6 miles 
north-west of Gaya. The meaning of the name is the hill of 
ghosts, and it is sacred to Yama, the Hindu god of hell, and 
forms one of the sacred places of pilgrimage. On the top of the 


Tlio uccouut ot‘ the Priigbudhi uiouuluiii has been contributed by Mr. C. A. 
Oidliaui, Uirector of Agriculture, Pewgiil, formerly Collector of Uaya. The ca\e 
described by Mr, Oldliuui is somewhat dirticiilt to find, being completely hidden from 
below, and it is clear that it escajted the notice of General Cunningham, The 
cave lueutioued by him in Reports Arch, Surv, Ind., pp. 105 — 107 is evidently one 
of the many tissures further to the south. 
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hill is a small temple appropriately dedicated to Yama, as it is the 
belief of the pilgrims that by the due observaiice of the sraddha 
or fimeral rites and by offering the balls of flour and rice called 
pindm they will ensure the deliverance of the souls of their 
ancestors from the renlm of Tama and secure their admittance to 
the paradise of Vishnu. A long flight of stone steps, built by a 
pious resident of Calcutta in 1774, leads to the shrine, which 
contains a rude piece of rock marked with a golden line, before 
wliich the pilgrims place the pindax for the repose of the spirits of 
their ancestors. At the foot of the bill are three tanks named Safi, 
Nigra and Sukha, and there is a fourth tank called Ramkimd 
on the summit near the temple of Yama, in which it is said tliat 
Itam himself bathed. Whoever bathes in this tank is cleansed 
from his sins, and whoever recites the proper manims or spells 
with the usual offerings of sraddha and pindas is freed from 
pain. 

Rajanli. — A village in the south of the Nawada subdivision, 
situated on the left bank of the Dhanarji river in 24“ 39' N., 
tind 85 30' E. Population (1901) 1,509. It is connected by a 
metalled road with Nawada, 18 miles due north, and is an impor- 
tant mart to which the produce of the neighbouring hills is brought 
on pack-bTillocks or on low solid-wheeled carts. The village is 
situated in the bend of the river, and possesses an excellent system 
of drainage, Avhich dates back to the time when it was a mimici- 
pality. The drains are of cement, but since the abolition of the 
mimicipality they have been neglected and have become silted up. 
liajauli contains a police-station, a branch establishment of the 
Nauakpanthi monastery at Akbarpur (8 miles to the north), and a 
Muhammadan charitable eudocvment, in w'hich there is a sacred 
fire said to have been lit 300 years ago by fire brought from 
Mecca. 

Tlie hills south of liajauli present some of the most picturescjue 
scenery in the district. They are said to have sheltered the seven 
risliis, and particular peaks are named after one or more of them. 
At Lomasgiri, 4 miles to the north east, there is a cave in which 
Lomasa lived. Durvasarhi (2,202 feet high) derives its name 
from the holy but irascible Durvasa, whose curses are famous in 
Hindu mythology. Sringirlkh again was the home of the 
saint yringa, and is perhaps the most interesting of all the 
peaks near liajauli. It rises to a great height, and from the 
summit a w'onderful vieAv can be obtained of hill after hill, clothed 
with rich vegetation, rolling on in almost endless confusion as 
far as the eye can reach. There is a rough stone platform on the 
top Avith some shapeless boulders which are objects of worship ; 
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a fair is held annually at the foot, and devotees toil up the steep 
ascent to pay their devotions at these rocks. 

In the neighbourhood of Rajauli are several mica mines, the 
largest of which is situated a short distance up among the hills 
at Singar, the name of which (Sringagiri) perpetuates the legend 
that it was the home of the rishi Sringa. Duhaur, 7 miles south- 
east of Rajauli, is another centre of the mica-mining interest, hut 
among the people it is better known on account of the legends 
which cling round it. It was once the residence of Durvasa, and 
the full name is said to be I)urvasapura ; hut it is even more 
celebrated as the birthplace of the cowherd hero Lorik, whose life 
makes the whole neighbourhood the home of legend. He was 
married to a girl in the village of Bauri (others say Agauri near 
Rajauli), 3 miles south-east of Rajauli, where to this day there 
are shown a large hollowed stone in which he used to mix bhang 
and a huge rock which he cleft in two with his sword. He is said 
to have ruled over the country with justice and to have turned 
the barren land roimd Rajauli into a plain cultivated like a 
garden, so that birds, beasts and even insects could find no place 
in it. His exploits are famous all over Northern India and form 
the subject of a popular folk song of portentous length which the 
Ahirs regularly recite. 

B,amRi1a. Hill . — See Gaya tomi. 

Sherghati. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of the 
Gaya district, Bengal, situated 21 miles south of Gaya town 
on the right bank of the river Morhar in 24° 33' N. and 
84° 48' E. Ropulation (1901) 2,641. It formerly formed part 
of the district of Ramgarh ; and the siuTounding coimtry was 
notorious for crimes of violence, which led to a Special Joint- 
Magistrate being stationed here in 1814. Sherghati continued to 
be the head-quarters of a subdivision till 1871, and its position on 
the Grand Trunk Road rendered it a place of some imjiortance. 
It contained a small resident European population, and the town 
still contains the remains of some fine bimgalows surrounded by 
large compounds with magnificent avenues of trees. The town 
has declined since the subdivision was broken up, and, the railway 
having taken the traffic which passed along the Grand Trunk Road, 
it has now become a typical “sleepy hollow.” The cemetery con- 
tains a number of massive monuments dating back to an early 
period of the British occupation ; and there is an interesting old 
fort, containing pillars of polished granite, which is said to have 
been built by the Kol Rajas. The Grand Trunk Road passes 
through the town and crosses the Morhar, which here bifurcates 
into two branches, by two large brick bridges. 
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Sitamarhi.— A name given to a curious isolated boulder 
lying 1^ mile south of the Gaya-Nawada road and six miles 
south-west of Hasua in the Xawada subdivision. In the boulder 
has been excavated a small chamber about IG feet long by 11. 
feet wide, and tradition relates that it was in this cave that Sita 
lived during her exile and gave birth to Lava. The interior has 
been chiselled to a smooth polish, which is equal to that of the 
Barabar caves, and contains several sculptures, including a statue 
said to represent Sita and her two sons. The main figure is how- 
ever that of a male, and it has been suggested that it maj^ be a figui-e 
of Buddha with two attendants. The neighbourhood is also hal- 
lowed in Hindu mythology, as Lava and Kusa are said to have 
fought with Ham’s army on the wide uplands near this boulder. 
About a mile to the east is a group of bare and rochj' but pic- 
turesque bills, which are covered with ruins. On one of these, near 
the village of Easrdpura, is the tomb of a local saint named Sheikh 
Muhammad. Judging from the style of the dome, the building 
dates from a very early period, and it no doubt occupies 
the site of some older Hindu slu-ine. A mile to the north- 
east of Sitamarhi is the village of Barat, where the poet and 
saint Valmiki is said to have lived when Sita was sent into exile. 
It was at his order that Yiswakarma, the architect of the gods, 
constructed the rook cave for her. At present the only object of 
interest at this place is an old mud fort standing on a high 
mound. . 

Tekari Raj. — A large estate belonging to a family of Babhans, 
which rose into imporianee after the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
1739 and the dismemberment of the Mughal Government. Their 
earliest known ancestor was one Hhir Singh, a petty landed 
proprietor of Utren, 4 miles south of Tekari, who settled at Tekari. 
His son, Sundar Singh, who was as imscrupulous as he was bold, 
soon found means to increase his estate in the anarchy and 
confusion which prevailed, and obtained possession of no less than 
9 whole pargmias and portions of several others. He was given 
the title of Raja by the Emperor of Delhi as a reward for 
the support which he gave to Ali Yardi Khan in resisting the 
invasion of the Marathas, and in the Sair-ul-Mutakharin he is 
referred to as the chief zamindar of Mug (Magadha), who not 
only had large possessions in Gaya, but also held a great extent 
of territory at the foot of the hiUs and had connections with the 
semi-independent hill chieftains. He invited the Imperial Prince, 
later known as Shah Alam, to invade Bihar, and was ready to 
join him with a large force, when he was treacherously assassin- 
ated by the captain of his guard (1758). He was succeeded by 
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his nephew, Buniad Singh, who appears to have been a man of 
peace. He refused to side w'ith the Emperor Shah Alam, in whose 
counsels Kamgar Khan, an old enemy of Simdar Singh, now 
played a prominent paid. The Kaja’s lands were ravaged, while he 
shut himself up in his fort at Tekari ; and as soon as he left it, 
lie was captured by Kamgar Khan and confined in the Emperor’s 
caiup- Soon after his release, he wrote to the English promising 
allegiance, hut his letter fell into the hands of Kasim Ali, w'ho 
summoned him to Patna, and put him and his brothers to death 
in 17G2. Shortly before this event, Bimiad's w'ife gave hiidh to 
a son, named Mitrajit, and Kasim Ali sent a party to kill the 
infant, hut the mother having inti-lligenoe of their ajiproach, con- 
cealed her child in a basket of dried cowdung, and sent him in 
charge of a poor old woman to Dalil Singh, her husband’s chief 
officer, who kept him in safety till after the battle of Buxar, and 
then made him over to the officer commanding the fort. Under 
the administration of Shitab Rai, Mitrajit Singh w'as deprived 
of nearly all his possessions. He was subsequently restored to 
his estates and became a staimeh friend to the British, assisted 
in quelling the Kolhan rebellion, and w'as honoured with the title 
of Maharaja. He died in 1840, and the Raj was divided hetween 
his two sons - the elder. Hit Naraj an, getting a 9 annas share, 
and the younger. Mod Narayan, the remainder. 

Five years later Hit Narayan was made a Maharaja ; hut, 
being a man of a religious turn of mind, lie became an ascetic and 
left his vast propertj' in the hands of his wife. Maharani Indrajit 
Kimr, W’ho, with her husband’s consent, adopted Maharaja Ram 
Narayan Krishna Singh as her son, and on his dying without 
male issue, left the property to his widow, Maharani Rajrfip 
Kimr. The latter appointed as her successor her daughter, Radhe- 
swari Kunr, who died in 1880, leaving a minor son, Gopal Saran 
Narayan Singh. The latter being onl}’ 3 years old, the 9 annas 
share of the Tekari estate was brought under the management of 
the Court of Wards on his behalf, and remained imder its charge 
till 1994. During this period, much was done for the development 
of the resources of the property. I’rior to the assumption of 
the charge of the estate by the Court of Wards, eight-ninths 
of the villages were in the hands of ffnkd(/ar.s or ntiikayayidarH 
to whom large sums of zriypeshgi were due ; and at its release 
in October 1904 more than half of the estate was held in direct 
possession, four -ninths of the property having been recovered 
at a cost aggregating Rs. 2,90,000 for refimd of zurpexhip. The 
means of irrigation have been steadily maintained and improved 
at a cost of over 6 lakhs, or over 4 per cent, of the rents received ; 
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the estate has gone through a survey and settlement at a cost 
of nearly 3 lakhs ; and in spite of tliese and other heavy calls 
on tlie assets of the estate, its income has increased by about 
one-fifth, viz., by Its. 1,17,000. The total area of the estate in 
this district is 388| square miles, hut it also includes property in 
Muzaffarpur, Saran and Cliamparan. In addition to the landed 
property, the estate has a considerable number of houses in 
Tekari, Graya, Patna and Bankipore, and also maintains temples 
at Brindaban. Ajodliya, Patna and Tekari. The rent-roll is 
about lakhs, hut it fluctuates greatly from year to 3 'ear, as 
70 per cent, of the cultivation is lield on the Mao// system of 
cash rents ; the ///tdo/i income has hov'ever progressive!}- improved 
to the extent of IJ lakh under the ni.anagement of the Court 
of Wards. The total current demand of land revenue and cesses 
is a little over 2} lakhs. The present proprietor, Gropal Saran 
Narayan Singh, was bom in October 1883, imd was married in 
1902 to a daughter of Baja Satrujit Pratap Sahi of Tamkohi, 
in the district of Gorakhpur. 

The 7 annas share of the estate which, as already stated, was 
held by Mod Narayan Singh, passed on his death to his two 
widows, who transfeiTed the propeity in 1870 to a nejjhew of their 
late husband, Bahu Han Bahadur Singh. The latter was o-ranted 
the title of Baja in 1888, hut died before being invested witli 
the A//M, and was succeeded by a granddaughter. On her death, 
six years later, the estate devolved on her daughter, Bajkumari 
Bhubanesvar Kunr, who is still in possession of it, though bein"- 
a minor, she is imder the guardianship of her grandmotheit 
The I annas share contains 71o villages, and comprises an area 
of o23 square miles ; the rental is about fi lakhs of rupees. 

Tekan town. — Tonn in the head-quarters subdii-ision situated 
on the left bank of the river Mt>rhar IG miles north-west of 
Gaya town in 24' 5G' N., and 84° 50' E. The population fell 
from 11,532 in 1891 to G,437 in 1901, owing to a furious out- 
break of plague at the time of the census and the consequent 
general exodus of the inhabitants. The chief interest attaching 
to tliis toivn centres roimd the fort of the Bajas of Tekari, an 
in-egular pile of buildings, surrmmded by a strong earthen rampart 
with bastions and a large moat. 

Umga.— A village in the south-east of the Aurangabad sub- 
division, situated 8 miles east of Deo and close to Madanpur. 
The village, which is also called Munga, was originally the seat 
of the Deo Baj ; for it was here, as related in the article on the 
Deo Baj, that its founder came to the rescue of the local mling 
family. After making himself master of the hill fort, and 
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subduing its rebellious subjects, he married the widow of the local 
chieftain, Bhairavendra ; and his descendants remained here for 
loO years before leaving the place for Deo. The chief object 
of interest at the present time is an ancient stone temple, pictur- 
esquely situated on the western slope of the hill and overlooking 
the country for many miles. The height of the temple is about 60 
feet, and it is built entirel}^ of square granite blocks without cement, 
while the columns siipporting the roof are massive monoliths. 
A remarkable feature of the temple is the presence of some short 
Arabic inscriptions over the entrance doorway, on the faces of the 
pillars and on the jambs of the doorw’ay, the latter being limited 
to the name of Allah. They were engraved hy the Muhamma- 
dans, w'ho once used the shrine as a mosque, and to their presence 
may be attributed its preservation from the destructive hands of 
Musalman fanatics. They are now much defaced, some of the 
letters having been deliberately chiselled off by later Hindu devo- 
tees. Outside the temple a large slab of dark blue chlorite records 
the dedication of the temple by Bhairavendra, in 1439 A. D., to 
Jagannath, his brother Balabhadra and his sister Subhadra ; — the 
shrine contained wooden images of these deities 30 years ago, 
which have since decayed and have not been replaced by new' ones. 
This inscription states that the city of Umanga flourished on the 
top of a high moimtain under the rule of 12 of his ancestors, who 
probably ruled over an extensive tract of country. Captain Kittoe 
states that an inscription found on a stone in the hills of Surguja 
mentions a Raja Lachhman Deva, who fell in battle against some 
hill chief he had gone to attack, and identifies him with Lachhman 
Pal, the 3rd of the line. Near Fatehpur, some 45 miles to the 
east, there is an old temple of Siva, called Sadheshvara Mahadeo, 
with an ancient tank and ruins close by ; and there is another 
shrine of the same name in Sandhail about 4 miles north-west of 
Umga. There is every probability that these shrines were erected 
by the 6th of the line. Raja Sandh Pal. Besides this, the ancient 
temple of Koneh 30 miles to the north-east, which closely 
resembles that at IJmga, is attributed to Bhairavendra. It would 
seem, therefore, that the dominion of these chiefs extended oyer 
a large area in Gaya and Hazaribagh. The descendants of 
Janardan, a pandit of the court of Bhairavendra, who is men- 
tioned as the composer of the inscription, are still living in 
Pumadih, a hamlet of Umga ; and one of them, a Sanskrit scholar 
of some renown, is the chief pandit of the Raj Kumar of Deo. 

To the south of the temple there is a fine large tank with a 
flight of stone steps, on the north and south of which part of the 
old fort is still standing. Higher up the lull are the ruins of 
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another temple in the same style as that already mentioned ; and 
close by is a curious little altar with a huge boulder alongside of it 
under which goats and other animals are still sacrificed. Numer- 
ous other ruins of shrines are scattered over the hills, and legend 
relates that there were 52 temples there at one time. [See also an 
ariicle by Captain Kittoe in J. A. S. B., Part II, Vol. XVI, 1847 ; 
llecords Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. XI, pp. 140-141 ; and The Umga 
Hill Inscriptions, by Babu Parameshw'ar Dayal, J. A. S. B., Vol. 
II, No. 3, 1906.] 
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A. 

Aboiigiuiil ca'tcs, 01 ; races, 18. 
AdininiatratioD, general, 181-188 ; land 
revenue, 173-180. 

Administrative changes, 175; charges and 
staff, 181. 

Adri river, 4. 

Ago, 85. 

Aghani crops, 106, 107. 

Agorbatai system, 138, 143. 

Agriculture, 101-116; general conditions 
of, 104. 

Agricultural classes, 152-153 ; statistics, 
113. 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 124; working 
of, 115. 

AJiars, 104, 127, 128-130. 

Ajivikas, 204. 

Akbarpur, 165, 232. 

Akshayahat tree, 61,62, 63, 06, 216. 
Alamgir, 156. 

Alam procession at Gaya, 88. 

All V’ardi Khan, 23. 

Amaithi, 31. 

Arabs, 160. 

AncbhS pargana, 200. 

Anient at Barun, 132. 

Animistic religion, 70-72, 73-80. 
Anti-kine-killing agitation, 89, 90. 
Aphsanr, 199. 

Arboriculture, 170. 

Archraology, 30-32. 

Arwal, 29, 110, 114, 172, 199-200; dis- 
pensary at, 101, 103; tbana at, 187. 
Arvval pargana, 223. 

Asoka, 19. 


A.soka, temple of, at Bodh Gaya, 46, 52, 
55; railing of, at Bodh Gaya, 55; 
caves c.\cavated by, 202, 204. 

Atri, thaiia, 187 ; pargana, 211. 
Aurangabad, 183, 184, 200; dispensary at, 
101, 103. 

Aurangabad subdivision, 181, 200. 

Aw’adhl dialect, 86. 

B. 

Babhans. 91, 92. 

Baghoi, 110. 

Bahmaui Ghat, 215. 

Bakraur, 31, 200, 213. 

Salmat or halsvndrl soil, lo6. 

Banwaria, 32. 

Barabar caves, 202-203. 

Barabar Hills, 3, 164, 166, 167, 201-205. 
Barachatti, thana at, 187. 

Barat, 237. 

Bai-awau, 166. 

Barley, cultivation of, 109. 

Barun, 132, 169, 172, 206. 
Barun-Daltonganj Uailway, 171. 

Basauni, 164, 232. 

Basawan, w’orship of, 91. 

Bafai system, 138, 143. 

Bela, 31, 201. 

Belam, 164, 232. 

Bclkhara Mahal, 178; rents in, 147. 
Bhadoi crops, 106, 108, 109. 

Bhalawar pargana, 223. 

Bhalua, 169. 

Bhaluahi Hill, 226. 

Bhang, consumption of, 182. 
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Bhaoli system, 113, 137-141 ; the merits 
of, 142.146. 

RharSri, 166. 

Bhindas range, 3. 

Bhogtas, 78. 

Bhuinhars, 91, 92. 

Bhuiyas, 91, 93, 186. 

Bihar, district of, 1,176. 

Bihia mills, 112. 

Bimbisara, 18, 19. 

Bishunpur Tanrwa, 31, 222. 

Bithu, 79. 

Blindness, prevalence of, 99. 

Bodh Gaya, 46-58, 74, 205; history of, 
46-51 ; remains .at, 51-58 ; temple at, 
46, 47, 51, 52; math at, 48; early 
history of, 46-47; medieval history 
of, 47-49 ; modern history of, 49-51 ; 
Bodhi tree at, 52-54 ; ‘diamond throne 
at, 54, 55; Asoka railing at, 55, 56; 
.Jewelled Cloister at, 56, 57 ; stiipss at, 
57; statues at, 57; other remains at, 
58. 

Bodhi tree, 46, 47, 51, 52-54, 69, 70. 
Botany, 11, 12. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Brahmajnni Hill, 3, 19, 46, 216. 

Brass, manufacture of, 158-153, 

Buddha, 18, 19, 44-46. 

Buddhism, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 30, 46-48, 
60, 61; traces of, 73, 74. See also 
Chapter HI (pp. 44-58). 

Buniadganj, 158, 211, 213. 

Burglary, prevalence of, 186, 187. 

Buiha, 32, 231. 

c. 

Canals, 132-135; area irrigated from, 
132-133; administration of, 133- 
134. 

Carts, 170. 

Cash rents, 141-142, 147, 148 ; extension 
of, 144, 148. 

Castes, principal, 91-95. 

Cataract, prevalence of, 99, 102. 


Cattle, 115. 

Cattle-discascs, 116. 

Cattle-lifting, 186. 

Cesses, 182-188, 

Chait Singh’s rebellion, 174. 

Chaityat, 47, 58, 74. 

Chakath tenures, 141, 142. 

Chakra Ghat, 226. 

Chandragarh, 231, 

Chandu Hill, 226. 

Character of the people, 86, 87. 
Charkanwan pargana, 200. 

Chatkari, 164,232. 

Chcon, 32, 233. 

Chllki, 160. 

Chirk! Hill, 3. 

Chinese pilgrims, 20, 21. 

Cholera, 99. 

Christians, 89. 

Christian missions, 89. 

Civil justice, administration of, 184. 
Climate, 15, 16. 

Communication, means of, 168-172 ; roads, 
169, 170 ; railways, 171 ; by water, 
171 ; postal, 171, 172. 

Configuration of district, 2. 

Conservancy, municipal, 191, 1{13. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 110. 

Cotton weaving, 159-160. 

Crime, 185. 

Criminal classes, 186. 

Criminal justice, admiiiistialion of, 184. 
Crocodiles, 15. 

Crops, principal, 106. 

Customary allowances, 139-141. 
Cultivation, improved methods of, 114 ; 
extension of, 114. 

D. 

Dacoity, prevalence of, 185, 187. 

Dadar pargana, 200. 

Dakhin Gawan, 31. 

Dakhner Mahal, 177, 178. 

Dakhner pargana, 211. 

Dariabandi system, 138-139. 

Dapthu, 32, 229. 
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Dardha river, 8, 119. 

Dariyapur, 118. 

Dariyapur Parbati, 199, 206-207. 

Uasaratha, caves excavated by, 203, 204. j 
Daild Kban, 87, 88, 207. 

Daudnagar, 24, 110, 114, 172, 207; tliana 
at, 187 j municipality at, 193 ; dispen- 
sary at, 101, 103. 

Deo, 207-208; dispensary at, 101, 103. 

Deo Raj, 179, 208-209. 

Deodha, 113. 

Deokuli, 32, 233. 

Deokniid, 166. 

Dhadbar river, 9. 

D/iamins, 66, 71. 

Dbanarji river, 9. 

Dhanmabua, 162. 

Dbarawat, 209. 

Dbarmaranya, 70. 

Dbawa river, 4, 5. 

Dhongra Hill,'3i, 46, 233. 

Diamond throne at Bodh (iayii, 47. 54-55. 
Diseases, principal, 97-99. 

Dispensaries, See Medical institu- 
tions. 

District Board, 189-190 ; roads main- 
tained by, 169, 170. 

District staff, 184, 

Dobhl, 9. 

Dosadhs, 91, 94, 186. 

Drainage of Gaya town, 192. 

Dubaur, 164, 232, 236. 

Dubaur Mahal, 178. 

Dugnl Hill, 3. 

Dumaria, 170. 

Dnrvasarhi Hill, 3, 235. 

E, 

Early English Administration, 173-175. 
Early history, 18-22. 

East Indian Railway, 171. 

Education, 194, 198; secondary, 196; 

primary, 197; female, 198. 

Ekil fargana, 223. 

Elephantiasis, prevalence of, 100. 


Embankments, 129. 

Erannoboas, 7. 

Evil spirits, worship of, 

Excise administration, 181-182. 

Exports, 165; of sugar, 168. 

Exorcism, practice of, 76, 77. 

P. 

Fa Hian’s travels, 20. 

Fairs, 166-167. 

Famines, 120-125; of 1866, 120; ot 1873- 
74,121-123; scarcity of 1888-89, 123; 
ot 1896-97, 123-125; relief works, 

123, 124; areas liable to, 125, 

Famine prices, 121, 122, 123. 

Fatehpur, 240 ; dispensary at, 101, 103. 

Fauna, 12-14. 

Ferries, 171, 190 

Fever, 97. 

Pish, 15. 

Floods, 117-120; ot 1896, 117, 118; of 
1901, 118, 119; of 1905, 119. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 116. 

Foot-worship at Gayii, 66, 69. 

Fruits, 113. 

G. 

Gaibachhwa, 213. 

Game birds, 14, 15. 

G.audha-hasti, legend of, 201. 

Gangti, 10. 

Ganjas Hill, 3, 233. 

Gdnja, consumption of, 182. 

Gareri caste, 160. 

Gaya, origin of name, 1. 

Gaya town, 84, 183, 184, 211, 217 ; 
sanctity of, 59; legend of, 59-61; 
pilgrim priests of 65, 66 ; tlrthat at, 
61 ; Vishnupad temple at, 62, 63 ; 
pilgrims to, 64, 65; hospitals at, 101, 
102, 103; veterinary dispensary at^ 

116; municipality at, 191-192; Zila 
school at, 196. 

Gaya Asura, 59. 

• Gaya district, formation of, 176. 
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Gaya Mahatmya, 59, 70. 

Gayi pargana, 211. 

Gaya pilgrimage, 59-72. 

Gayasirsa, 19. 

Gaya sraddha, 59, 60, 62, 66; tlio cere- 
monies of, 62, 63-64; the origin of, 09; 
the animistic features of, 70-72. 

Gaya subdivision, 181, 211. 

Gayawalbigha, 158. 

Gayawals, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 217- 
218. 

General administration, 181-18S. 
GenrTihandi system, 130-131. 

Geology, 10, 11. 

Ghenjan, 32, 219. 

Qhenjan Mahal, 178. 

Gheravia, 130. 

Gilandazi, 138. 

Goalas, 91, 186. 

Gddm system, 128. 

Gobindpnr, 118. 

Godlings, worship of, 77-78. 

Goh pargava, 200. 

GorakshinI Sabha, 89, 90. 

Government estates, 177, 178,; vents in, 
147. 

Gram, cultivation of, 109. 

Grand Trunk Koad, 169, 170. 

Granite, 164. 

Gunamati monastery, legend of, 209. 
Guneri, 31, 231. 

Gupta empire, 20. 

GurpS Hill, 219, 220. 

Gurna, 163, 165, 166. 

H 

Haudia Hill, 3. 

Hariakhal falls, 4, 

Hasra Hill, 3, 31, 220-222. 

Hasua, 153, 222-223. 

Hathigd rains, 107, 108. 

Health, public, 96-103. 

Hill system, 3-4. 

Hinduism, popular, 74-78. 

History, 17-43. 


History of revenue administration, 173- 
176. 

Hincn Tsiang, travels of, 20, 21, 47, 51, 
52; account of Bodh Gaya by, 51. 
Honorary Magistrates, 184. 

Hospitals, See Medical institutions. 
Humidity, 15, 16. 

I. 

Ilahahad, 212. 

Imamganj, 105, 170. 

Imports, 165. 

Income-tax, 183. 

Indebtedness, 152, 

Indigo, cultivation of, IIU. 

Industrial classes, 156. 

Inundations, See Floods. 

Irki, 223. 

Iron ore, 164. 

Irrigation, 126-136; systems of, 126- 
127; from canals, 132-135; indigen- 
ous syslem of, 127-131, 135-136. 

J. 

Jahanabad, 30, 119, 170, 183, 184, 223- 
i 224 ; dispensary at, 101, 103. 

.labanabad subdivision, 181, 223. 

Jails, 188; manufactures of, 188. 

Jainism, 19. 

Jamhor, 165, 166, 200. 

Jamuna river, 5, 8, 119. 

Jarasandha, king of Magadba, 18, 94. 
Jarra pargana, 231. 

Jaru, 32. 

Jelhiau, 46, 224-226. 

Jetbian range, 3. 

Jewelled Cloister at Bodh Gaya, 56, 57. 
Jharkhand, 18. 

Jolaba caste, 159, 160. 

Justice, administration of, 184-187. 
Judicial staff, 184; stamps, 183. 

E 

Kabar pargana, 211, 

Kahars, 91, 94. 
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Kaitbi character, 8fi. 

Kako, 32, 79. 

Kakolat, falls of, 4, IfiG, 232. 

Kamalo BTbi, 77, 70. 

Kattigar Khan, 87, 178, 223. 

Kamiyas, 163-154. 

Kapotika monastery, legend of, 20R. 
Karna-Chaupar cave, 202. 

Kasma, 30. 

Kauwadol Hill, 3. 227, 228. 

Kauwakol, 158, 232. 

Kenar, 158. 

Eendua, 80. 

Ketaki, 113. 

Keical soil, 106. 

Khamini, 29. 

Kharhat, 170. 

Kharjf, 134. 

Khiri, 226. 

Khiriawan, 166. 

Khizrsarai, dispensary at, 101, 103. 

Khuri river, 9. 

Kodo, cultivation of, 108. 

Koirig, caste of, 91, 93. 

KoIb, remains of, 17, 71, 236. 

Eonefa, 228. 

Koraipur, 160. 

Kothi, 88. 

Kukkntapadagiri, 220-222, 

Kurkihar, 228, 229. 

Kusreh, 8. 

Kntumba, 160, 174, 175 ; paryana, 200, 

L 

Labouring classes, 153. 

Lac manufacture, 157-158. 

ZdiJiiraj tenures, 180. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 124 ; 
working of, 115. 

Land revenue, administration of, 
173-180 ; growth of, 177 ; incidence of, 
177. 

Land tenures, 141-142, 179-180. 

Language, 85. 

Laterite, 164. 


Lath, 32, 210, 229-230. 

Leases of lands, 179. 

Legends of Gaya, 1-2, 59-61 ; of the 
Phalgn, 9 ; of Buddha, 45.46; of Bodh 
Gaya, 5*2-54, 55; of llaghuni Dank, 77 ; 
of Sheikh Sadda, 79 ; of Kamalo Bihl, 
79 ; of Babhans, 93, 94 ; of Bhuiyas, 
93, 94; of Kahars, 93, 94 ; of Bakraur, 
201; of Dariyapur Parbati, 206 ; of 
Dharawat, 209, 230 ; of Basra Hill, 
220-221; of Jethian, 224-225; of 
Kauwadol, 227 ; of Lorik, 236 ; of 
I Sitamarhi, 237. 

I Leprosy, 100. 

1 Linseed, cultivation of, 109. 

I Literate population, 196. 

' Local Boards, 190, 191. 

Local Self-Government, 189-193. 

■ Lodging-house fund, 100, 101, 102. 

Lodhwe, 164. 

' Lomasgiri Hill, 235. 

Lomasrisbi cave, 201. 

Lorik, 77 ; legend of, 236. 

M. 

I Machendra, 166. 

I Madanpur, 230, 239. 

I Madar river, 4. 

; Magadha, 17-22. 

I Magahi language, 85. 

' Magahiya Patbans, 88. 

Mahdjans, 152. 

Maharajganj, 165. 

; Mahavira Yardhamana, 18, 19. 

' Maher Hill, 3 ; pargana, 211. 

. Maize, cultivation of, 108. 

' Makhdumpur, 219. 

Maksndpnr Raj, 179. 

; Manda Hills, 230, 231. 

Manglagaurl Hill, 162. 

Manorah paryana, 200. 

, Manpur, 211, 213 ; battle of, 26. 
Manufactures, 156-164. 

Manures, 115. 

Maratbas, invasion of, 24; raids by, 214, 
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Marua, ciiUiyation of, 108. 

Miirufganj, 153. 

Mataiigi, 201. 

Material condition of tlio people, 150-155. 
Maiirya dynasty, 19, 20. 

Mensuree, 167. 

Medical aspects, 96-103 ; institutions, 
101-103 ; relief, 189, 190. 

Melas, 166. 

Mica mines, 164. 

Migration, 83. 

Minerals, 9, 10, 164. 

Mines, 164. 

Miranpur Nadera, 79. 

Mohana river, 8, 9. 

Molasses, manufacture of, 158. 
Money-orders, 171. 

Mora lake, 233. 

Morhar river, 8, 10, 236. 

Mucharin, 46- 

Mnghalsarai-Gaya Railway, 171. 
Muhammadans, 87; invasion of, 22, 48; 

role of, 22-26 j popular religion of, 78. 
Muharram at Gaya, 88. 

Mukaran tenures, 179. 

Municipalities, 191-193. 

Murli Hill, 201, 212. 

Mutiny of 1857, 26-30, 33-43. 

N. 

Nabinagar, 78, 190, 231 ; dispensary at, 
101, 103; thana at, 187. 

Nadi, 7. 

Nagarjuni caves, 203 ; Hill, 203, 205. 
Nagdi system, 141-142 ; extension of, 
144, 145. 

Namdarganj, 87. 

Namdar Khan, 87, 223. 

Nanakpanthi sect, 232. 

Narhat, 174, 175 ijpargana, 231. 

Natural calamities, 117-125. 

Natural divisions, 2. 

Nawada, 28, 170, 232 ; dispensary at, 
101, 103. 

Nawada subdivision, 181, 231-232. 


Navigiition, 171. 

Ner, 32. 

Nilajan river, 8. 9, 52. 

o. 

Obra, 160. 

Occup.ation8 cf the people. 156. 

Oil, mannfacture of, 163. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 110. 

Okri pargana, 223. 

Oid Gaya, 213-214. 

Opium, cultivation of, 110-112. 

Outposts, police, 187, 

P. 

Piichamba, 164. 

Paebar Hill, 3, 32, 232-233. 

Paebrnkhi pargana, 231. 

Pabra Hill, 3 ; pargana, 211. 

Paibigba, 31,163. 

Palmar river, 4, 5. 

Pains, 104, 105, 126, 127-128, 135, 136. 
Pakribarawan, thana at, 187. 

Pala kings, 21, 22. 

Pali, 88. 

Panebana river, 9. 

Pinch Pir, adoration of, 78, 79, 
Pdrdhandi, 128. 

Paran tenures, 142. 

Partition of estates, 177. 

Ritalganga spring, 202. 

Pathalkati, 162. 

Pathans, 88. 

Patna-Qaya Canal, 132. 

Patna-Gaya Railway, 171. 

Patwa caste, 159. 

Pavru soil, 105. 

People, the, 81-95; material condition 
of, 150-155. 

Permanent Settlement, 175. 

Phalgu river, 8, 9, 62. 

Physical aspects, 1-16. 

Pilgrimage, the Gaya, 59-72; ceremonies 
of, 62-64; seasons of, 64 the pilgrims, 
64-66; the pilgrim priests, 65-66; 
expenses of, 66-69. 
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Pirs, worship of, 78. 

Plagne, 97-99 

Ploughmen’s begging movement, 90. 
Police, administration of, 187. 

Poppy, cultivation of, 110-112. 

Population, growth of, 81 ; census of 
1881 and 1891, 81; census of 1901, 
81-82 ; density of, 83 ; urban, 84 ; 
rural, 84. 

Popular religion, 73-80. 

Postal communications, 171-172. 

Pottery, manufacture of, 163. 

Pounds, 190. 

Poverty of the people, 151, 152. 

Powai Hill, 3. 

Pragbodhi mountain, 233-234. 
Prapitamaheswar, temple of, 62. 216. 
Prehistoric peoples, 18. 

Pretsila Hill, 66, 72, 234-235. 

Prices, 150; in famines, 121, 122, 123. 
Produce- rents, 137-141. 

Punawan, 31, 229. 

Piinpun river, 5, 8, 119. 

Pura, 110. 

Pumadih, 240. 

R. 

£aii crops, 106, 109. 

Rafiganj, 165, 166, 190, 232 ; 

dispensary at, 101, 103. 

Eaghuni Dank, 77. 

Railways, 171. 

Rainfall, 16, 104, 117, 121, 122, 123. 
Eajauli, 235-236 ; thana at, 187. 

Rajgir, 18, 31, 46, 220. 

Eajgir Hills, 10. 

Eajpind cave, 226. 

Rajputs, 91, 94. 

Ramgarh, 1, 17, 18, 24, 176. 

Ram Gaya, 205, 213. 

Ramna, 212. 

Ramsila Hill, 66, 72, 216-217. 

Raniganj, 165, 

Easulpnra, 237. 

Registration, 183-184. 


Rehra soil, 106. 

Relief-works in famines, 120, 121, 122, 
124. 

Religious movements, 89-91. 

Rent payment, systems of, 137-146. 

Rents, in kind, 137-138 ; cash rents, 141- 
142 ; rates of, 147-148. 

Revenue history, 173-176. 

Revenue of district, 181-184. 

Rice, cultivation of, 106-108; varieties 
of, 106, 107. 

Rinderpest, 116. 

River system, 4-9. 

Roads, 169, 170. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 182. 

Roh pargana, 231. 

Rohilla Pathans, 88. 

Rotation of crops. 114. 

s. 

Saffi Ghat, 225, 226. 

Sahibganj, 212-213. 

Saisunaga dynasty. 18-19. 

Sakri river, 5, 9; floods of, 117, 118. 

Sakya Muni, 46, 73. 

Salimpur, 166. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 164. 

Samai, 174 ; pargana, 231, 

Sanaut pargana, 211. 

Sanitation, 100. 

Sapahl, 164, 232. 

Sapneri, 162. 

Sarwa Mahal, 177, 178. 

Satgbarwa, 204. 

Sati, 186. 

Scenery. 4. 

Schools, 194-198; High English, 196 
Middle English, 196; Middle Vernac- 
ular, 196; Primary, 197; Special, 197 
198. 

Secondary education, 196. 

Settlements, 178, 179. 

Sex, 85. 

Shamshemagar. 32. 



Sheikh Sadda, adoration of, 7d. 

Sherghati, 28, 30, 39, 176, 183, 184, 236 ; 
dispensary at, 101, 103 ; pargana, 

211 ; thiina at, 187. 

Shiahs of Gaya, 83. 

SMTcml tenures, 141, 142. 

SiJdheswar peak. 201. 

Sihuli. 79. 

Silahhadra monastery, legend of, 227. 

Silk fabrics. Weaving of, 161-162. 

Singar, 164, 232, 236. 

Sipah, 110. 

Siris, 174, 175 ; pargana, 200. 

Sitamarhi, 166, 237. 

Siviilas, 74. 

.Small-pox, 99. 

Sohhnath Hill, 31, 221. 

Soil, 105-106. 

Solano family, 39, 200. 

Sonhhadr, 7. 

Son river, 5-7, 171 ; bridge over, 205 ; 

floods of, 118, 119j canal system, 132. 
South Bihar Railway, 171. 

Sringirikh Hill, 3, 235. 

Stamp revenue, 183. 

Stone carving, 162. 

Subdivisions, 181. 

Sudama cave, 202. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 158. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 112. 

Sunnis of Gaya, 88. 

Snrajknnd, 215. 

Surveys, 178-179. 

T. 

Tamasin falls, 4. 

Toar land, 104. 

Tapoban, 46, 166, 167 ; springs of, 225. 
Taradih, 49. 

Taxation, 181. 

Tehta, 29, 111. 

Tekari, 25, 29, 172, 183, 184, 239 ; dis- 
pensary at, 101, 103; mnnicipality at, 
193; thana at, 187; Raj, 144, 237- 
239. - 


I Tekari Ward’s estate, 178; rents in, 147. 
I Telegraph offices, 172. 

I Temperature, 15. 

: Tenures of land, 141-142, 179-180. 

I Tetwa Khas, 224. 

I Thanaa, 187. 

; ThiTcadarT, system, 144, 130. 

I Til or gingelly, cultivation of, 109. 

\ Tilaiya river, 9. 

I Tobacco, manufacture of, 163. 

! ToU, 193. 

Topography, 1-4. 

Toran gateway at Bodh Gaya, 62. 

Towns, 84 ; wages of labour in, 149. 
Tracts of fertility, 104, 105. 

Trade, 165. 

Tree-daubing mystery, 90, 91. 

Trees, See Botany. 

Tungi, 77, 113. 

Tusser cloth weaving, 161. 

u. 

Umga, 167, 208. 239-241. 

Urel, 31, 46. 

I Usar soil, 106. 

V. 

Vaccination, 101. 

Vadathika cave, 203. 

Vajrasan Throne at Bodh Gaya, 52, 54, 55. 
Vapika cave, 203. 

Tedis of Gaya, 51, 62, 66, 71. 

Vegetables, 113. 

Veterinary assistance, 116. 

Villages, 84; wages of labour in, 149, 
Vishnupad temple, 62, 63, 162, 214-215. 
Viswajhopri cave, 203. 

Vital statistics, 96. 

w. 

Wagesj 148-149. 

Warisali^anji 306, 231. 
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Water communications, 171. 
Water-falls, 4. 

Water-lifts, 127, 129, 131-132. 
Water-supply of Gaya town, 192. 
Water-rates, 134. 

Wazirganj, 38, 39, 220, 228. 
Weaving industry, 159-162. 
Weights, 167. 

Wells, 131. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 109. 

Wild animals. See Fauna. 

Winds, 16. 


Witches, belief in, 76. 

Wizardry, practice of, 75, 76. 

Wood carving, 162-163. 

Woollen fabrics, weaving of, 160-161. 
Worseleyganj, 231. 

Worship of evil spirits, 75-77; of godlings, 
77-78. 

Written character, 86. - 

Y. 

Yashtivaua, 224, 225. 
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